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THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HE House of Lords has struck for more work. It is 
indignant at its enforced leisure, and at the ridicule 
entailed on it by having nothing to do for four months, and by 
then being called on to pass a vast variety of Bills, under the 
dictation of the Commons, in the hot days of July. Lord 
SaisBuRY, as a peer capable of doing real work and eager to 
do it, especially frets at having to stand thus idle in the legisla- 
tive market-place because no man will hire him. He cannot 
find any consolation in being told, on the authority of the late 
Lord ABERDEEN, that the abuse of which he complains has lasted 
for at least fifty years. What he says, and says perfectly truly, 
is that he finds himself a member of a body which is called 
a legislative body, and which does nominally concur in a 
vast amount of annual legislation, but which has no real 
legislative power. The Lords, as he says, only sit to register 
the edicts of the Commons. Now, on any possible theory 
of the present uses of the House of Lords, this must be 
wrong. Supposing we adopt the Archbishop of Yorx’s theory, 
and say that the main function of the House of Lords is to 
scrutinize the measures of the Commons, still the Lords ought 
to have time and opportunity given them sufficient to make 
the scrutiny effective. But when all the legislation of a 
Session is sent up to them in a mass, they cannot exercise any 
scrutiny which is at all worthy of the name. They must take 
the Bills as they find them, or render the labours of the Com- 
mons altogether nugatory. Rather than do this, they pass Act 
after Act the operation of which is whoily uncertain, and the 
clauses of which are totally unintelligible. The next year sees 
Bills for amending the Acts of the year before, and the next 
ed Bills to amend the amended Acts; and so English 
egislation goes on continually being built up with the least 
method and skill ever shown in the legislation of any civilized 
country. From much of this chaotic confusion in Acts of 
Parliament the Lords would be perfectly able to rescue the 
country if only the chance were given them. But it is not 
practically recognised that their business is to scrutinize the 
measures of the Commons. In real life the Lords are ex- 
pected, not to improve the measures of the Commons, but 
to pass them as they stand. The only function accorded 
them is a sham legislative function. Naturally they resent 
so humiliating a position being thrust on them; but what 
are they to do? Every now and then they threaten that 
they will not pass Bills sent up to them by the Com- 
mons after a certain day, and Lord Satispury indulges 
in the hope that he will be able to keep them firm in 
their resolution this year if they will join with him in 
saying that the Peers, rather than pass Bills which they are 
not permitted to discuss, will reject them. This has been 
tried, but has hitherto been tried in vain, When the pinch 
comes, the Lords give way. They will not stay in London, to 
fight the Government day after day, after the season is over. 
They shrink from the odium of having it said that, from mere 
pique and from jealousy of their privileges, they are bent on 
depriving the country of legislation that it needs. By a bold 
effort a resolute, energetic man like Lord Sauissury might 
during one year perhaps succeed in whipping up an. opposi- 
tion in the Lords that would reject a large batch of Bills be- 
cause they had come up from the Commons a day later than 
the time which, in the exercise of a purely arbitrary discretion, 
the Lords had chosen to say was the limit within which they 
must come up. But it is obvious that this could not be re- 
peated. The House of Commons would next year send up its 
Bills too late, and the Government of the day would make 
every exertion to get the Lords to yield. And the Govern- 
ment of the day would be sure to win sooner or later. As 
Lord Saxispury confessed, it was not a party question, and a 
Conservative Government would work just as hard as a 
Liberal Government to induce the Lords not to render the 
legislation of the Commons fruitless. When once the Lords 


had y-elded to the entreaties of a Conservative Government, 
the precedent would be established, and a Liberal Government 
would claim to be treated on an equal footing. Some years 
ago a resolution not to proceed with Bills sent up after a 
certain date was adopted in the most formal manner by the 
House of Lords. But the proviso was added, that Bills sent 
up after that date might be proceeded with if of great 
importance. The Bill establishing Partnerships with Limited 
Liability was sent up too late, and the Government of the 
day moved that it was a Bill so important that it ought 
to be proceeded with. It was exactly the kind of Bill that 
the Lords were entitled and competent to discuss fully and 
fairly, but they were cut out of all effectual discussion of it 
by a resolution stating that it was an important Bill, and 
it passed into law with the merely nominal assent of the 
Peers. 

The difficulty which lies at the bottom of the whole ques- 
tion of the proper functions of the House of Lords is far too 
deep and wide to be met by resolutions of the Peers not to 
do this or that except at their own time and on their own 
conditions. This difficulty is, that legislation is not now 
the enactment of measures which wise men think the best 
for the nation, but the enactment of measures which the 
nation, through its representatives, wishes to pass. All 
legislation implies change, and the instruments of legisla- 
tion will vary according as the motive power of change 
resides in one set of persons or in another. The Lords may 
possibly represent some classes in England, but they do not 
represent the classes in which the motive power of change 
resides. They are thus necessarily cut out of the sphere of 
legislation, and every day their exclusion becomes more com- 
plete. Theoretically it seems as if the Cabinet would do 
wisely to bring some of its measures forward in the Lords, 
and some in the Commons, but each measure in turn seems 
important when the leaders of the Ministry examine it; and, 
if it is important, it is important because some considerable 
section of the classes in whom the motive power of change 
resides wishes for it and needs it. But if people care about 
it, they naturally wish their own representatives to discuss, 
modify, and improve it, on their behalf; and so each measure 
in turn seems as if it must go to the Commons first. Lord 
GRANVILLE himself said that he was taken by surprise at 
hearing that no Government measure was to be introduced in 
the Lords; he had quite hoped for two at least to be allotted 
to the Upper House. He promised to do his best to get some 
work for the Lords to do, and he has been partially successful. 
The Lords are to have two Government measures to discuss 
at once, the Scotch Education Bill and the Bill for the Re- 
pression of Crime. The Law Lords pleaded hard for having 
the Bankruptcy Bill also brought back to them. It is, in a 
sense, the Bill of the Lords, for the Upper House has for 
some time worked very hard at Bankruptcy Bills, and it 
might be thought that in a Bill dealing with a very wide and 
complex branch of law, the professional skill of the Law 
Lords might be most advantageously utilized. But the 
CHANCELLOR, who was inclined at first to think that the 
Bankruptcy Bill should begin in the Lords, says now that 
this cannot be. In spite of all complaints from his legal 
friends among the Peers, he adheres to his resolution. His 
reason is most significant. The Bankruptcy Bill necessarily 
interests the great centres of trade and manufacture, and the 
large towns all wish the Bill to begin in the Commons. They 
are not satisfied with having a Bill drawn by competent and 
skilful persons like the Law Lords and the more intelligent 
Peers; they want their own men, the men who represent 
them, the men they have sent to Parliament, to have the 
moulding and handling of the Bill. The Peers say that the 
object might be effected equally well by having the views of 
the leading persons in large trading towns communicated to 
the Lords by deputations, petitions, and so forth. This brings 
us to the root of the matter. The commercial towns are not 
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satisfied with submitting views to mere non-traders. They want 
their fellow-traders, whom they have elected, and who know 
exactly where the shoe pinches, to have a say in the making of 
an Act wlrich will affect them every day of their lives in a 
hundred dilferent ways. 

As they could not resist the appeal of Lord Granvitie, and 
naturally did not wish to wound the feelings of the Peers on 
the eve of a renewal of the contest about the Irish Church, 
the Government decided to hand over two Bills to the Lords, 
and the two which they thought might best be handed over to 
them were the Bill for the Repression of Crime and the Bill 
for Regulating Education in Scotland. The only reason for 
choosing these two must have been that the objections to 
giving them up to the Lords were rather slighter than 
the objections to transferring any other of the Government 
measures from the Commons. But the objection to letting 
these Bills begin in the Lords, and especially to letting 
the Scotch Education Bill begin in the Lords, are very 
considerable. The legislation of the House of Lords on 
Scotch Education must almost inevitably be a piece of sham 
legis'ation. A Scotch Education Bill, to be acceptable to the 
Scotch people, must be a very liberal measure. It must take 
that side in educational matters which is warmly opposed by 
the majority of both our old Universities, by four Bishops 
out of five, by the vast majority of the English clergy, and 
by the bulk of the Conservative party. ‘The Bill intro- 
duced by the Duke of Areyiu virtually applies compulsory 
rating in aid of secular education. This Bill has been intro- 
duced into an assembly composed mainly of English Bishops, 
English University Conservatives, and Scotch Peers, who not 
only do not represent the political opinions of Scotland, but 
are elected for the precise reason that they hold the views 
of the large landowners, not those of the Scotch people. If 
such an assembly were possessed of real legislative power, 
if it could do what it pleased with the Scotch Nducation 
Bill, it would make mincemeat of it. It would either reject it 
at once, or would cut it up and mend it and patch it until it 
had quite changed its nature. That this will happen is not 
likely, because the House of Lords will scarcely venture to 
assume legislative power with regard to such a Bill. It will 
think that Scotland ought to please itself about such a mea- 
sure. English Bishops will hardly like to legislate adversely 
to the wishes of a Presbyterian society. Nor will the House of 
Lords wish to begin its business by stifling at the outset one of 
the two little Bills it has got hold of with so much trouble. It 
will therefore, perhaps, adopt the Government measure with- 
out much alteration. But this is only registering an edict of 
the Ilouse of Commons beforehand instead of afterwards. The 
Lords will but declare that they are prepared to assent to 
what they understand would please the Scotch members in 
the House of Commons. This is not legislation in the sense 
in which the House of Commons legislates. It is only such 
an arrangement of sham legislation as seems to keep up a 
little the dignity of the Peers. When we enter on so difficult 
an investigation as that of ascertaining the true function of 
the House of Lords in modern England, we necessarily begin 
by clearing the ground and discovering the direction in which 
elforts to give new activity to the Peers will be futile. It is 
not without regret that we are forced to the conclusion that 
the Peers cannot emerge out of their present false position, 
either by any resolution not to proceed with business sent up 
after a certain date, or by getting one or two minor Govern- 
ment Bills entrusted to them at the beginning of the Session. 


SPAIN, 


HE Constituent Cortes seem to have commenced their 

functions with moderation and prudence. The Repub- 
lican minority, conscious of its weakness in the Assembly, 
was compelled to console itself by protestations that the Pro- 
visional Government had interfered with the freedom of election. 
A party never appeals to the alleged opinion of the people 
until it despairs of Parliamentary success. It is useless to 
urgue that the Cortes are incompetent to determine the ques- 
tions which have been formally referred to their decision, for 
there is no other visible authority to compete with them as 
long as they act in harmony with the Executive Government. 
It is highly probable that the Ministers have exercised an 
influence which would be considered undue in England, but 
the constitutional traditions of the Continent are less intolerant 
of official dictation. One of the Ministers aptly replied to a 
charge of bribery by the remark that the Republicans had in 
some districts offered a gigantic bribe, in the form of a re- 
partition of private property. It is wrong perhaps to pur- 
chase a vote, but the offence is considerably aggravated if 
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the means of corruption are provided by a preliminary 
process of spoliation. A further objection to the actual 
constitution of the Cortes is founded on the exclusion from 
the suffrage of all persons under twenty-five years of age; 
and the Republicans naturally assert, with more or less 
truth, that the youth of Spain shares their opinions. A 
sweeping measure of disfranchisement, in the form of a decree 
issued by the Government, may perhaps appear to be anoma- 
lous; but Marshal Serrano and his colleagues had no better 
legal right to grant universal suffrage in name than to limit 
its operation by exceptions. A qualification founded on age 
is less invidious than any other mode of diminishing the 
danger of a promiscuous franchise, and probably the limita- 
tion has not injuriously affected the wisdom and calmness of 
the constituencies. Even if it is true that the younger gene- 
ration of Spaniards is Republican, there is no reason to 
believe that experience will fail to produce the wholesome 
scepticism which ordinarily comes with advancing years, 
AnistorLe, if he is correctly quoted by Hector in 7'oilus 
and Cressida, thought young men unfit to attend lectures in 
moral philosophy. It is still more undesirable that they 
should teach their elders either theory or practice. If the 
Spaniards who have not yet reached twenty-five retain their 
Republican opinions a few years hence, they will have abun- 
dant opportunities of testing their philosophy by experiment. 


The moderate majority of the Cortes has resolved to pro- 
long, with a formal alteration, the power of the Provisional 
Government. Marshal Serrano is to hold a position corre- 
sponding in some respects to the old English title of Pro- 
tector, but with more limited powers. Some years ago 
Espartero occupied a similar rank, under the name of 
Regent; but a Regency implies the existence of a King. 
The Cortes retains to itself the right of revoking the 
powers which it has conferred; and, while the temporary 
arrangement lasts, Spain may be regarded as a Republic under 
an Assembly exercising supreme power, both legislative and 
executive. The Republican party in the French Constituent 
Assembly of 1848 wished to make a similar system per- 
manent, and their foresight was justified by the subsequent 
conduct of a President who derived his title directly from the 
people. ‘The English Constitution has within fifty or sixty 
years placed the Executive authority in the hands of a 
Minister who is virtually appointed and dismissed by the 
House of Commons. If Serrano were a Parliamentary 
leader instead of a military chief, he would resemble a 
First Lord of the Treasury without a titular Sovereign 
above him. He probably owes his appointment in some 
degree to a mediocrity which furnishes no cause of alarm 
either to his colleagues or to the Cortes. It is understood 
that Prim cordially approves of a selection which will leave 
him substantial power without unnecessarily ostensible re- 
sponsibility. The most solid and real authority in Spain will 
long be inseparable from the command of the army; and 
Prix has apparently satisfied himself that Srrrano will con- 
tent himself with a nominally higher post. The arrangement 
which the Cortes is prepared to adopt will moderate any im- 
patience which either Marshal may have entertained for the 
definitive settlement of the Constitution. The Duke of Mont- 
PENSIER or King Ferpinanp might possibly ascend the throne 
with the most cordial feelings to the chief promoters of their 
elevation ; but «a King could not afford to employ an 
independent Minister, and he would with still stronger rcason 
be jealous of a permanent Commander-in-Chief. As long as 
the name of a Republic is avoided, a Government without a 
King will not be associated in the popular mind with subver- 
sive social doctrines. Time will show whether Pri has a 
secure hold on the affections of the army, which still retains 
the same ultimate power which it possessed under O’DoNNELL 
and Narvarz. 


The Cortes, having apparently adjourned the choice of a 
King, are about to employ themselves on the questionable 
task of establishing a Constitution. In the present temper of 
the nation, it seems not improbable that religious liberty will 
be aflirmed in principle, even if it is found necessary in prac- 
tical administration to humour the prejudices of the people. 
In other respects there is little for the Cortes to do in the 
way of organic legislation. Many previous Constitutions in- 
clude the most enlightened novelties of modern Liberalism, as 
they have been propounded by the authors of successive re- 
volutions. No country has for a generation enjoyed larger 
verbal franchises than Spain, although, unluckily, the Minis- 
ters, the satellites of the Court, and, above all, the chiefs 
of the army, have governed according to their respective 
interests and inclinations. The majority of the Cortes, 
which three or, four years ago was arrested for presenting a 
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loyal address to the QuEEN, possessed privileges not less ample 
than those which are claimed by the House of Commons. The 

litical difference between the two countries consists not 
so much in their Constitutions or their laws as in the national 
modes of thought. The Constituent Cortes may perhaps do 
some good by reaffirming truisms which have been hitherto 

stematically accepted and disregarded. 'The late revolution 
affords a proof that Spaniards are not content with the 
anomalous system which has long prevailed. After a time it 
will perhaps be understood, in Spain as in England, that 
interference with the personal liberty of the most obnoxious 
politician is a grave offence against the community. The 
Provisional Government was probably unconscious of com- 
mitting an illegal or irregular act when the assassins of 
Burgos were tried by court-martial for a crime committed 
while all the regular tribunals were in full exercise of their 
jurisdiction. The equality of all citizens before the law 
implies that the law itself is not to be suspended or super- 
seded at the pleasure of civil or military authorities. 


Marshal Prim has announced his irrevocable objection to 
the choice of the Prince of Asturias as King; and Serrano is 
still thought to be favourable to the candidature of the Duke 
of MontrenstEr. Some ingenious partisan of King Ferpinanp 
has devised the fable that the English Government has formally 
protested against the contingent union of the whole Peninsula 
into a single kingdom. The opponents of the Portuguese 
candidate will probably make a counter-appeal to Spanish 
jealousy by dwelling on the fact that King Frrpinanp is a 
Prince of the House of Conure, and a cousin of the King of 
the Beiarans and of the future King of Encranp. The same 
ground of alarm was suggested three-and-twenty years ago by 
M. Guizor in the course of his intrigue for the eventual suc- 
cession of the Duke of Montrensier to the Spanish throne. It 
was then alleged that the pretender supported by England was 
a Copure, and that the interests of France would be gravely 


‘ compromised by the choice. Well-informed Spaniards must 


be well aware that England has neither the wish nor the power 
to interfere with their free disposition of the Crown. For the 
present the Duke of Aosta appears to have been forgotten. 


On one question all parties in Spain are for the moment 
united. Liberals and Catholics, Progressionists and Repub- 
licans, are equally determined to retain the cherished sovereignty 
of Cuba. It is not for Englishmen to criticize too harshly a 
sentiment which exactly reproduces the feeling of their ances- 
tors during the American rebellion. In spite of the indignant 
protests of the Opposition, and notwithstanding the scandalous 
mismanagement of the war, the English people, from first to 
last, cordially shared the resolution of the Kine to resent to 
the utmost the dismemberment of the Empire. The Spaniards 
of the present day have probably been guilty of graver errors 
in the administration of Cuba, but they are as patriotic and as 
proud as the English of a hundred years ago. The malcon- 
tents of Cuba naturally seized the opportunity of a revolution 
in Spain to commence the insurrection which they had long 
heen meditating; but their offence is aggravated, in the judg- 
ment of the mother-country, by their selection of a time when 
popular enthusiasm anticipated the abolition of all domestic and 
colonial grievances. Some of the planters who have favoured 
the rebellion may perhaps have been alarmed by the partial 
agitation against slavery which followed the outbreak of the 
revolution in the last autumn; but the Provisional Govern- 
ment hinted only at gradual abolition; and in a matter 
which excites but a lukewarm interest in Spain, the colonists 
would ultimately have been allowed to determine their own 
policy. It has never been satisfactorily explained whether 
the insurrection is favourable or hostile to the liberation of 
the slaves. In some districts the rebel chiefs have proclaimed 
freedom to the slaves of loyal proprietors, but they have not 
yet adopted or avowed any systematic purpose of emancipa- 
tion. heir principal grievance consists in the alleged pre- 
ference by the Government of Spanish settlers and functionaries 
to the native Creoles. The Colonial Office of Spain has never 
copied the modern English practice of allowing distant de- 
pendencies to manage their own affairs, and the local Govern- 
ment of Cuba is administered by strangers, who are generally 
believed to profit largely by their residence in the island. 
The injury or affront seems exclusively to affect the higher 
class of the Cuban population ; but there is nothing surprising 
in the sympathy which the general population apparently feels 
for their cause. As it appears that the Americans have no 
intention of interfering on behalf of the insurgents, General 
Dutce will, with the aid of the reinforcements lately des- 
patched from Spain, almost certainly suppress the rebellion, 
if he has not already accomplished the task. The vast 
spaces which were a suflicient defence oi the North Ame- 


rican colonies are not to be found in Cuba, nor can any 
intelligent colonist believe that the island can become - 
independent State. The Spanish army is brave and we 
disciplined, and the fleet will command every port in Cuba. 
The struggle may perhaps tend to unite contending parties in 
Spain, although it will embarrass the administration of the 
finances. 


THE RATES ON WEEKLY TENEMENTS. 


GRIEVANCE which Mr. Giapstone promised on the 

hustings to make an effort to redress as soon as he came 
into power, and which especially hurts the feelings and vexes 
the constituents of Mr. Bricut, could not be expected to lie 
long dormant without the attention of the new House of Com- 
mons being called to it. The tenants of small cottages at 
weekly rents were seriously inconvenienced by the Reform 
Bill of 1867, even after the abolition of the famous Compound 
Householder had done something to make their position better 
than that which was originally offered them under the Minis- 
terial scheme. Their real grievance was that the personal 
payment of rates was inserted almost by accident, as a device 
for making the Conservative party think that some sort of 
check still remained after they abandoned all the prin- 
ciples on which they had opposed a Reform Bill. It was most 
inconvenient and annoying to these poor people that they should 
have the great nuisance and trouble of themselves paying their 
rates, which their landlord was quite willing to pay for them. 
The nuisance was inflicted on them for no end whatever except 
to make the Conservative party a little more comfortable for a 
moment. Long before the Act came into operation the Con- 
servative party ceased to care for rate-paying checks, and went 
in for the magnificent illusion of a great Conservative residuum. 
But the annoyance to the weekly tenants, devised to please the 
Conservatives, remained, and an Act of Parliament provided 
how it should be inflicted. Even now the mischief cannot be 
directly repaired. It would be casting a sort of open slight on 
the Conservative J wef to repeal the ratepaying clauses of the 
Reform Bill. In England, long after political parties have ceased 
to care about measures effete or inoperative, the measures often 
remain unrepealed because it would wound the vanity or harass 
the feelings of some set or class of people to have them distinctly 
abrogated. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has been a dead 
letter since it was passed, but hitherto it has been found im- 
possible to repeal it, because the people who passed it are still 
powerful, and do not like to confess in plain terms that they 
were led away by a silly panic. The present Ministry, there- 
fore, have very wisely refrained from proposing that tenants 
and landlords shall please themselves as to who shall pay the 
rates, and that the arrangement shall be totally disconnected 
from the question whether the tenant is to vote; but they 
want to put the tenant in a comfortable position, and practi- 
cally to get rid of the nuisance devised for his torture, without 
seeming to win an evident political triumph. ‘This is a very 
roundabout, unbusinesslike way of accomplishing a very 
simple end. But in Parliamentary government such con- 
cessions and compromises are necessary; and, if the Ministry 
can but get a Bill through Parliament which will make the 
tenants easy without raking up the old jealousies and animosi- 
ties of the Reform Bill, they wiil have gained a practical end 
which, under the circumstances, is probably the best they could 
achieve. 


The astonishing things that may be said and accepted in 
Parliament when both sides are willing to repeal an Act pro- 
vided that it is done for courtesy’s sake in a roundabout way, 
were strikingly illustrated on Thursday night when Mr. 
GoscHEN introduced the Government measure. The real 
drift of the measure is to make the landlord pay the rates for 
the tenant, and Mr. Goscnen hazarded the proposition that 
this fully carried out the principle of the Act of 1867. This 
principle he boldly declared to be that the rates should be 
paid by some one, but that it was quite immaterial by whom 
they were paid. Conservative members whose memories 
could take them back two years must have smiled at this 
audacious account of the principle which they then treated 
as one of life and death. They must have thought of the long 
hours during which it was unfolded to them by their leaders 
that the great discovery had been made of one grand abiding 
Conservative principle which would make any Reform Bill safe, 
however otherwise democratic. This grand principle was the 
personal payment of rates by the tenant. The sordid, unfeel- 
ing, spiritless outcast who would not go through this amount 
of trouble in order to exercise the noble privilege of voting 
was depicted in the blackest colours, while the patriotic tenant 
saving up his halfpence until the day when he proudly paid 
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the tax-gatherer, and thus bought his right to go to the hust- 
ings as an elector, was held up to the justest and the warmest 

miration. Here was an infallible test by which for all 
time the sheep might be divided off from the goats. The sheep 
whom Conservatives might trust would alone vote, while the 
naughty goats who hated the bore of personal payment, and 
whom Conservatives most properly despised and dis- 
trusted, should never aid in Americanizing our institutions. 
And now Conservatives have lived to hear that the rate- 
paying clauses were never meant to have any political 
effect, but were solely devised in the interest of the overseer. 
Their principle was that the rates should be promptly and 
punctually paid by somebody ; but the overseer cannot care 
by whom they are paid, and so it makes no difference whether 
one person pays them or another—whether the tenant bores 
himself by saving up his halfpence and fronting the tax- 
gatherer like a man, or whether he prefers shifting all the 
trouble and responsibility on to his landlord. Mr. Goscien 
felt keenly the humour of his assertion that this was really 
what the Conservatives meant, and added that, at any rate, 
the residential qualification remained. In other words, he re- 
minded the Conservatives that if the test on which they relied 
was really taken altogether away, the test on which the 
Liberals relied, and which the Conservatives pronounced 
wholly insufficient, would still be maintained. But he knew 
he was on safe ground, for he was able to inform the House 
that the late Government had been scared by the amount 
of nuisance which their measure had inflicted. Sum- 
monses by thousands on thousands were issued against the 
occupiers of weekly tenements for taxes which had pre- 
viously been paid by the landlord, and these summonses 
could not be enforced on account of their number, 
and the taxes could not be collected from the tenants. 
There were no less than twenty-five thousand summonses 
issued in Birmingham, and when so many lambs shep- 
herded by Mr. Bricur were annoyed, it was certain that 
their shepherd would have a word of advice to give to any 
Ministry that might be in office. Accordingly the Conserva- 
tive Government instructed their officials that there was no 
reason why the landlord should not pay the rates, and be looked 
on as the agent of the tenant. This was very sensibie, but it 
entirely destroyed the famous test of personal payment; and 
the parochial authorities not only obeyed their instructions, 
but of their own mere motion restored the dead Compound 
Householder. They took upon themselves to lower the assess- 
ment on houses when the landlord paid the rates, thus offering 
the very bonus and inducement to the landlords on which the 
scheme of creating the Compound Householder rested. Mr. 
GoscneNn found that the Conservative Government and the 
overseers had between them virtually repealed the rate- 
paying clauses of the Reform Act, and all he had to do was 
to carry out what had been done, but to carry it out in a 
rather more methodical and systematic way. 


The landlord, when he pays the tenant’s rates, is accepted as 
the agent of the tenant. The tenant is held to pay personally 
for all electoral purposes when he does not pay personally but 
some one else pays for him. If the landlord consents to pay 
the rates, the tenant gets his vote quite comfortably, and the 
ratepaying clauses of the Reform Bill are, for him, non- 
existent. What the tenant wants is therefore a scheme by 
which the landlord shall be induced to pay the rates. Under 
the system of Compound Householders this was done by giving 
the landlord a bonus. He paid less than the tenant would 
have paid, but he got back, in the shape of rent, or 
at least had an opportunity, which he seldom neglected, 
of getting back, the full rate from the tenant. Where 
this system prevailed it was equally acceptable to the land- 
lord and the tenant, and there were bitter complaints 
made in 1867 that a useful and convenient social arrange- 
ment had been wantonly set aside in order to attain a useless 
political object. The system of Compound Householders 
might have been restored by Mr. Goscuen, just as it had been 
virtually restored by the Conservative Government and the 
overseers. But there were two objections. 'To have restored 
the Compound Householder might have been regarded as a 
sort of open triumph over the Conservative party ; and then— 
which was a more serious objection—the system of Compound 
Houscholders had never been universal, and it was a mere 
matter of accident whether it happened or did not happen to 
prevail in any Parliamentary borough. Mr. Goscuen, 
therefore, set himself to devise a means of enabling the 
landlord to act as agent of the tenant, which would ope- 
rate everywhere. He proposes to secure this end by 
an enactment which is seemingly simple. His Bill pro- 
vides that if the tenant pays the rates he may deduct what 


he pays from the accruing rent due to the landlord. The rate 
is thus treated as primarily payable by the landlord, and if the 
tenant is made to pay it, he will at once stop it out of his rent, 
But this is not all. The tenant might, under the present 
system, find it very difficult to pay the rate, because the rate 
for a year or a half-year is levied all at once, and it is levied 
in advance, so that a tenant might be called on to pay a year’s 
rate and then be turned out of his holding, and have no means 
of getting it back out of his rent. Mr. Goscnen meets the 
difficulty by providing that no more than a fortnight’s rate 
shall ever be levied at once. The tenant can never, therefore, 
have more than a very small sum to pay at once, and he is 
certain of getting back what he pays. ‘The landlord will thus 
be under a very strong inducement to pay the rate himself, 
He must pay it sooner or later, and he must pay it within 
a fortnight after the tenant has paid it. He has, therefore, 
to choose between paying it himself, and avoiding all 
dispute and trouble, and having it stopped out of the rent. 
Obviously it will be much more convenient to settle the rate 
directly with the overseer, rather than go through the trouble 
and annoyance of seeing whether this or that tenant is entitled 
to withhold a few halfpence out of his weekly rent. The 
device would probably be efficacious, but it is not impossible 
that the House of Commons may prefer some system even more 
simple and direct. When once the landlord is taken to be the 
agent of the tenant, and the payment is treated as one that the 
landlord is legally compelled to make, the whole scheme of 
testing electoral qualifications by personal payment on the 
part of the tenant is so completely cut away that it is hardly 
any use going through the farce of pretending that the rate- 
paying clauses of the Reform Bill are preserved ; and the Con- 
servative party may perhaps be willing to yield to the opinion 
of the House of Commons, while they would have resented a 
direct proposal if made by their political opponents. 


THE ALABAMA TREATY. 

LTHOUGH the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Ameri- 
can Senate has, as it appears, not yet reported, the rejec- 
tion of the Alabama Convention may be regarded as inevitable ; 
for the sanguine Minister who has on all former occasions 
asserted that the dispute was settled, admitted at Manchester 
that the ratification of the Senate would probably be withheld. 
The Democrats will agree with the Republicans in the deter- 
mination to keep the quarrel open, for the dominant party has 
plagiarized from its opponents the tradition of hostility to 
England. When the Senate a few months ago unanimously 
ratified the appointment of Mr. Reverpy Jonnson as Minister 
to England, it was distinctly understood by himself, and gene- 
rally assumed both in England and in the United States, that 
he would be allowed to negotiate the effective arrangement of 
existing differences. No serious politician can have expected 
that he would obtain better terms than the profuse concessions 
which are included in the draft of the Convention; but the 
anxiety of the English Government and nation for a just 
settlement has defeated itself by encouraging additional de- 
mands which are wholly inadmissible. Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s 
unaccountable want of tact in proclaiming the imaginary good- 
will of his countrymen to England has largely contributed to the 
same result. It was undoubtedly irritating to the speakers and 
writers who had, with unanimous consistency, expressed the 
deepest resentment, to be assured that their animosity was fac- 
titious or insincere. It was in vain that Mr. Reverpy JoHnson 
combined with his amiable professions an almost litigious te- 
nacity in negotiation.” His treaty was condemned before it was 
seen, on grounds which would have been equally fatal to a 
still more advantageous compact. The vague statement that 
the measure of damage suffered by the United States was the 
cost of one or two years of the civil war may perhaps have 
been erroneously attributed to General Grant, but it has 
been adopted by a large part of the American press. As it 
would obviously be impossible to frame a treaty on any such 
assumption, the thoroughgoing opponents of ratification must 
be understood to object to any possible settlement. It would 
follow that all the discussions to which Lord Srantey and 
Lord CLarEnpon devoted so much labour were from the first 
entirely purposeless. ‘There is a certain inconvenience in the 
constitutional provision that every treaty to which the United 
States is a party must be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate. 
In dealing with other Powers, diplomatists know that the 
agents with whom they deal will be either summarily dis- 
avowed or sustained by their own Governments; but it is 
impossible to ascertain whether an American Minister has 

authority even to enter on a negotiation. 


Although the popular attacks on the treaty have little rela- 
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tion to its contents, it is probable that some of the members of 
the Senate may disapprove of its terms on special grounds. 
It is objected that in a possible contingency the claims of 
English subjects might be allowed by the Commission, while 
the liability of the English Government for the captures of 
the Alabama would be successfully disputed. Such a result 
would undoubtedly be annoying ¢o the losing party, as indeed 
failure is one of the most disagreeable possibilities of all 
ublic or private litigation; but it was scarcely to be ex- 

ted that the English Government would enter on a one- 
sided reference from which the claims of its own subjects 
would be peremptorily excluded. All Mr. Sewanp’s projects 
of arbitration included the claimants on both sides; nor was 
it until lately contended that in this respect he had been too 
liberal. As an able writer in the New York Tribune 
justly remarks, there is nothing in the protocol which im- 
poses any condition on English claimants in relation to their 
attitude towards the United States during the continuance 
of the war; nor indeed is it probable that the owners 
of vessels seized by American cruisers are or were enthu- 
siastic partisans of the Federal Government. Few citi- 
zens of the United States could prefer a claim against England 
if they were subject to the preliminary condition of proving 
that they had not professed to share in the national animosity. 
No Court can take cognizance of the private feelings of liti- 
gants, or even of their acts if they have no bearing on the 
immediate issue. There is no foundation for the further 
objection that the Commission might deal with subject-matters 
which properly belong to American jurisdiction. A claim 
founded on a capture would be conclusively barred by the 
proof that the captured vessel had been condemned by the 
proper tribunal. It is wholly immaterial whether claims, 
either well or ill-founded, are preferred by “a class of 
* Englishmen whose sympathies were all on the side of slavery 
“and the rebellion.” The counter claims would probably 
have been advanced by Americans whose sympathies were on 
the side of Russia during the Crimean war, of Nana Sanip 
during the Indian mutiny, and of the Fenian conspirators. 
Unless, indeed, Mr. Reverpy Jounson should himself unex- 
pectedly have appeared before the Commission, every claimant 
would probably have avowed himself on all possible occasions 
the irreconcileable enemy of England. 


Some genuine surprise seems to be caused by the discovery 
that the Alabama claims are not conceded. The rash or syco- 
phantic concessions of English politicians have been accepted 
in the United States as national admissions of liability. Lord 
SranLeY, in the course of the last Session, unnecessarily and 
imprudently expressed the opinion that the Alabama claimants 
would probably recover damages. Mr. MILL, in strict con- 
sistency with his own predilections, declared that England 
owed compensation to the United States. Lord Russex1 is 
quoted as another witness, because, at a meeting in honour of 
Mr. Garrison, he made an abject confession of error; and of 
course Mr. Guiapstone’s humble and humiliating apology for 
his presumption in miscalculating the respective forces of the 
North and the South is not forgotten. It might have been added 
that Mr. Briaut, with that patriotic feeling which prejudices 
him against his own country wherever American interests are 
concerned, took a public opportunity of stating that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as represented by Mr. Reverpy 
Jouxson, had been too forbearing. It may be natural that 
ordinary Americans should believe that the English Govern- 
ment is bound by the unauthorized language of conspicuous 
politicians, but official persons and statesmen ought to know 
that a State can only be represented by its Government. Lord 
Stantey’s speech assumed that there would be an arbitration, 
though he injudiciously anticipated its results. Mr. Mitt and 
Mr. Bricut are devoted to the cause of the United States; 
and Lord and Mr. Giapstone, though by their 
ostentatious repentance they gravely compromised their own 
personal dignity, entirely abstained from prejudging the ques- 
tion of liability. It would have been especially difficult for 
Lord Russet to retract the arguments which he used in his 
controversy with Mr. Apams, inasmuch as he would have 
been wholly unable to refute his own maxims and deduc- 
tions. It is one of the disadvantages of sound reasoning that it 
cannot be disavowed or recalled, and accordingly diplomatists 
more astute than Lord Russe. frequently rely by preference 
on vague rhetoric and transparent sophisms. The escape of a 
single vessel destined to become a Confederate cruiser, from an 
English port, during a war of four years, may or may not 
Justify a claim for compensation. If the American contention 
1s valid, the demand would have been allowed by an arbi- 
trator; but without the intervention of some impartial tribunal 
the English Government could not honourably admit a liability 


which had been repudiated by the United States in the analo- 
gous Spanish and Portuguese cases. 

The more extravagant demand of a reference to arbitration 
of the English recognition of Confederate belligerency was 
not expressly excluded by the terms of the Convention; and 
it is, therefore, perhaps fortunate that the Senate should termi- 
nate the negotiations before a question is raised which would 
have brought the proceedings of the Commission to a stand- 
still. In his speech to the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce Mr. Reverpy Jonson insinuated that Lord Srantey 
or Lord CLarenpon had finally conceded the monstrous claim 
in dispute. When Sir H. Butwer calls the attention of 
the House of Commons to the negotiation, the members of 
the late and of the present Government will perhaps be 
able to correct or explain his statement. Having, in its 
anxious desire of peace, yielded everything, and perhaps 
more than everything, which was consistent with national 
self-respect, the English Government can only wait for 
some future opportunity of negotiation. The apologists for 
the rejection of the treaty urge in substance that arbitra- 
tion ought to have been preceded or rendered unnecessary 
by the concession, on the part of England, of the matter in 
dispute. The pacific language and feeling of the English 
nation, and the anxiety of Lord Srantey and Lord CLarenpon 
to effect a settlement, are used as arguments for insisting on 
an absolute and humiliating submission. As the object has 
not yet been attained, the dispute is to be kept open until 
some opportunity occurs of exacting vengeance. As the New 
York Times accurately remarked, the doctrine which General 
Grant is supposed to have propounded leads, by logical ne- 
cessity, to an immediate declaration of war; but, as nations 
are happily not bound to be logical, it is perfectly understood 
that there is no intention of despatching an army to Canada 
or a fleet to the West Indies, The Tribune correctly describes 
the popular policy in threatening to equip piratical cruisers 
against English commerce whenever England is engaged in a 
foreign war; and Mr. Reverpy Jonnson hints a similar 
menace. The untoward escape of the Alabama is repre- 
sented as an intolerable violation of law, but the American 
Government is deliberately to permit innumerable Alabamas to 
issue from its ports. No English Minister, jurist, or politician 
has at any time maintained the right of equipping vessels of war 
against a neutral. The whole controversy has always turned 
on the special circumstances of the escape of the Alabama, . 
and the Alexandra was afterwards seized in excess of the 
strictly legal powers of the Government. Against deliberate 
violation of the international code there is only one mode of 
protesting, which may be highly inconvenient. It is, for- 
tunately, not indispensable to enter a formal protest against 
vague menaces of future lawlessness. The rejection of the 
treaty as it stood is not to be lamented; and the regret 
which is caused in England by the unwillingness of the 
American people to close the dispute will be henceforth 
entirely unembittered by self-reproach. 


LORD BURY ON MINISTERIAL RE-ELECTIONS. 


R. GLADSTONE drew a sound distinction between 

complicated measures and Bills affirming simple proposi- 
tions, when he refused to allow Lord Bury’s Bill the formal 
compliment of a first reading. The House was perfectly com- 
petent to decide the question, rightly or wrongly, as soon as it 
was raised; and the mover might at his pleasure have an- 
swered the arguments of his opponents in his reply. Lord Bury 
probably exercised a sound judgment in withdrawing, without 
unnecessary discussion, a Bill which would otherwise have 
been summarily rejected. It is sometimes as useless to reason 
with a majority of the House of Commons as to argue against 
the master of twenty legions. The short debate on the Bill 
was only made remarkable by a maiden speech in which Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt showed how thoroughly he had already 
acclimatized himself in the Parliamentary atmosphere. On 
future occasions Mr. Harcourt may probably rise into higher 
levels of eloquence, and he can scarcely fail to deal with more 
interesting subjects; but, in proving that Ministers ought to 
forfeit their seats on the acceptance of office, he displayed at 
the same time his weil-known command of language and his 
appreciation of the tastes and habits of his audience. Next 
to the great efforts of its most conspicuous orators the 
House of Commons admires conventional truisms, or fallacies 
elaborated with rhetorical amplitude of argument and illus- 
tration. It is no longer the fashion for Tories to rely on 
the wisdom of ancestors; but when traditional sanction can 
be quoted in support of some apparentl ular prin- 
ciple, the is delighted with tthe 
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authority which sanctions a possibly absurd conclusion. Mr. 
Harcourt solemnly reminded the House that the restrictions 
or pecuniary fines imposed upon official members were nearly 
coeval, if not with Parliament itself, at least with the modern 
system of Ministerial responsibility. It would not have been 
convenient to add, that if the present working of the Constitu- 
tion could have been foreseen, no legislator would have 
dreamed of making so gratuitous an addition to the difficulties 
of representative government. It was as a safeguard against 
the exercise of a prerogative which has since fallen into disuse 
that it was proposed at one time to exclude Ministers from 
Parliament, and afterwards, by a compromise, to send them 
back to their constituents for re-election. If the original 
measure had been carried, the existing Constitution could 
never have existed ; and the present relic of obsolete jealousy 
interferes in some degree with its practical operation. There 
is a presumption that, when the reason of a law has expired, 
the effect of an extinct and forgotten cause ought not to be 
allowed to survive its origin; but, as experience has shown 
that some antiquarian laws become useful in unexpected ways, 
English Parliaments generally hesitate to abolish the parasitical 
appendages which have twined themselves round the ruinous 
parts of the Constitution. Mr. Harcourt received merited ap- 
plause for his historical exposition of the well-known origin of 
the law; nor was he less successful when he afterwards defended, 
on entirely different grounds, the continuance of a troublesome 
and mischievous prohibition. 


Parliamentary majorities have long since superseded the 
Crown in the virtual power of appointing and dismissing 
Cabinets; yet apologists who have by long habit or natural 
genius attained a due gravity of demeanour have no difficulty 
in arguing that an appeal ought in every case to lie from the 
Imperial Parliament to Greenwich, to Birmingham, or to 
the Radnor boroughs. When the Jacobin Club demanded 
that the Convention which represented the whole of France 
should acknowledge the supremacy of the people as embodied 
in the Paris mob, the pretension was backed by physical 
force ready for action. 'The electors of the boroughs or coun- 
ties which are temporarily deprived of their members by a 
change of Government have not the smallest desire to dictate 
to Parliament or the country; and they gencrally deprecate 
the trouble, and the waste of time and money, which are caused 
. by the existing law. ‘The constituents of a leader of the Op- 
position send him to Parliament for the express purpose of 
making him a Minister; and when their object is at last 
attained, they require no formal inquiry, by a Speaker's writ, 
whether they are inclined to pocket their political winnings. 
Mr. Harcourt, who is as+ ready with party allusions to 
gratify his own friends and allies as with historical plati- 
tudes for the edification of the House, satirically remarked 
that the inmates of Caves, or, in other words, seceders 
from their own party, may be supposed to have disappointed 
their constituents. Mr. Wuire had anticipated the sarcastic 
insinuation that Mr. Lowe, if he had taken office under Lord 
Dery, might possibly have been embarrassed by the neces- 
sity of a fresh election for Calne. As the contingency never 
occurred, the illustration failed of its complete effect; and it 
is a sufficient answer that if the obsolete law were repealed, 
constituencies would choose their members with full notice 
that they might possibly become Cabinet Ministers. Mr. 
IIarcourr proceeded to prove that the necessity of re- 
election might possibly throw obstacles in the way of the 
acceptance of office by Mr. Disraeti, and that it would 
to a certain extent furnish to a Minister governing with a 
minority an additional reason for a dissolution, Sir Ropenrt 
Peet, as Mr. Harcourt had, with praiseworthy research, 
ascertained, stated as a reason for dissolving, on his accession 
to office in 1834, the inconvenience which might have arisen 
if any of his colleagues had failed to be re-elected. The 
researches of a judicious advocate always stop with the 
discovery of a precedent which suits his immediate purpose. 
Further inquiry would have shown that in the autumn of 
1834 the new Minister was in a minority of more than 
a hundred, which was reduced to twenty or thirty by the 
general election. Sir Ropert Peet was never in the habit of 
pinning his heart or his motives on his sleeve for political 
crities to peck at. When a plausible reason was valid as far 
as it went, the sagacious Minister invariably preferred it for 
public use to a fuller manifestation of conscience. If the 
exclusion of Mr. DisrarLi from power is a proper object 
of constitutional legislation, it unluckily happens that the 
necessity of re-election neither prevented his acceptance of office 
in 1866, nor forced him to dissolve Parliament before the close 
of 1868. The antagonism between the law and common sense 
has of late years produced among all parties a feeling that in 
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ordinary cases it is unfair and ungenerous to oppose a newly- 
appointed Minister at his re-election. No contest of this kind 
occurred when Mr. or Mr. Guapstone’s Cabinet was 
formed, nor has there probably been a similar instance within 
twenty years. Of many questionable arguments, perhars the 
weakest was the suggestion that the loss of Mr. Bricut’s elec- 
tion speech at Birmingham would have been a public misfor- 
tune. There isa general and growing belief that hustings’ 
speeches might be advantageously abolished; and if con- 
stituents wish to hear the reasons of eloquent r -™bers for 
taking office, they can easily invite them to dinner. 

Mr. Disrarui and his colleagues were, as it has been said, 
re-elected without a single exception; and therefore the re- 
ference to the constituencies was in their case useless. Lord 
Patenston in 1859, and Mr. GLapstone in 1868, took office 
immediately after a general election, in which the claims of 
the two great parties and their leaders to power had been the 
principal point in issue. One of the speakers in the debate 
of Tuesday pertinently asked why there should be an appeal 
from the House of Commons to the borough of Tiverton ; but 
in 1859 the voice of Tiverton, whatever it might be worth, 
had been within a few weeks audibly expressed. Whena 
Government resigns in consequence of an adverse vote, the 
Session is interrupted for two or three weeks, even for ordi- 
nary business, through the natural unwillingness of members 
to attend the House in the absence of the Ministers. The 
heads of the great departments are at the same time in- 
terrupted in their laborious efforts to master the current 
business of their offices by their necessary attention to a 
useless ceremony; and notwithstanding the multiplication of 
gratuitous inconveniences, the professed object of the con- 
stitutional rule is only half attained. The votaries of ancestral 
wisdom have the good sense not to make copies of their idol, 
nor to propagate its worship. The peers who form half or 
more than half of an average Cabinet cannot be included, 
because they have no constituents; yet the power of the Crown 
is as dangerously exerted in the choice of Lord CLArEnpoy, 
Lord Granvit_e, and the Duke of AnrGyLL, as in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Carpwett. The remaining Secretary of STATE 
was, as it happened, exempt from the necessity of returning 
to the ill-judging constituency which had rejected him at 
Merthyr. Until Mr. Bruce was elected for Renfrewshire, Mr. 
Harcourt and other constitutional purists must have seen 
with alarm that four-fifths of the seals of State had been dis- 
tributed without the subsequent ratification of any constituency 
whatever. The Secretaries of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, and the Under-Secretaries of State are, by a 
convenient fiction, supposed to derive their offices, not from the 
Crown, but from their respective superiors. If the House of 
Commons had really believed in the expediency of the law as 
it affects Cabinet Ministers, the same restrictions would long 
since have been imposed on their respective subordinates. 
Although it is not allowable to suppose that Mr. Ayrton or 
Mr. Baxter could at any time have seceded from their party, 
Mr. Lowe might at an earlier period of his career possibly 
have been a Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. GLADSTONE may 
be excused for discountenancing a measure of Reform which 
is not avowedly approved by the majority of the House. The 
inconvenience, though it is entirely unmixed with advantage, 
is limited in operation, and it is endurable because it is old. 
The fear of unpopularity which restrains members from the 
expression of their real opinions is probably unfounded ; but 
the removal of the restriction might decorously originate with 
the non-oflicial section of the House. Mr. GLapstone and 
his colleagues may feel a delicacy in proposing to relieve 
themselves from a fine of some hundreds of pounds if at any 
future time they again form a Government. The moderate 
measure by which the last Parliament ‘rendered it possible for 
the members of a Government to change offices with impunity 
has in some degree diminished the ancient nuisance and weak- 
ened the bulwarks of the Constitution. Mr. Harcourt’s 
future Parliamentary reputation will not be less solid because 
its first instalment has been earned by the defence of a sacred 
and acknowledged abuse. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


VERY one who has watched the course of a trial at law 
must have observed that witnesses sometimes affect 
to misapprehend the drift of a question, and give answers 
which, though literally true, convey a wholly false impression. 
These fencing tactics seldom succeed when the examining 
counsel is determined to have a bond fide answer; but occa~ 
sionally counsel and witness are in the same mind, an 
questions are framed for the purpose of eliciting replies true 
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to the ear, but not tothe sense. Such nisi prius tricks are not 
thought very creditable, and, in spite of all temptations, we 
know that they are never practised in the House of Commons. 
Still it does sometimes happen that an accidental slip creeps 
into the terms of a Parliamentary question, and that a Minister, 
though desiring to reply with the most perfect frankness, mis- 
takes the real object in view, and, by answering the words 
instead of the spirit of the questioner, inadvertently deceives 
every one who hears him. 

This is exactly what took place on Tuesday night, when 
Lord Excuo put his question about the ComMaNpEr-IN-CHIEF. 
The well-known candour of Lord Sicuo renders it quite un- 
necessary to say that the error implied in the form of his 
question, and pointed out by the Minister, was a mere inad- 
vertence, and Mr. CarpweLt is much too upright and 
experienced an official to condescend to the device of meeting 
a most important inquiry with an evasive answer. The con- 
versation was undoubtedly quite a bond jide affair, but, from an 
unfortunate misconception, the result of the question and 
answer is simply to throw dust into the eyes of the public. 
As this was obviously not intended, both Lord Etcno and Mr. 
CARDWELL will, we are sure, be grateful to us for removing 
some of this unlucky dust; and we feel the more bound to do so 
because it would be affectation on our part not to acknowledge 
that the question pointed at some observations in an article 
on Mr. TREVELYAN and the Duke of Campripce which ap- 
peared in our columns on the 13th instant. The matter will 
be all the clearer if we first call our readers’ attention to the 
statement which we then made. After pointing out the ad- 
ministrative obstruction caused by the duality which actually 
exists between the Horse Guards and the War Office, we 
added some remarks which, as they seem to be impugned 
by Mr. CarpWELu’s answer, we are constrained to repeat. 
The passage runs thus :— 

“Tn point of fact, almost all the difficulties to which we 
“have referred have been found in past experience to arise 
“from the anomalous authority given to the office of Com- 
“ mander-in- Chief, and not from the rank of its possessor for 
“the time being. The vice is not in the appointment of this 
“ or that Commander-in-Chief, but in the studied ambiguity of 
“the warrant which defines his position.” We then pointed 
out that all matters of command and discipline, and all ap- 
pointments and promotions, were excepted out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of State, though a vague general respon- 
sibility was reserved, and we concluded thus :—-“ What wonder 
“ that all is confusion—that instead of a few high administra- 
“ tive offices under the Minister, you have a staff of two or three 
“ great soidiers at the War Office, duplicated by a staff of four 
“ or five more great soldiers at the Horse Guards, always corre- 
“sponding with and intriguing against each other, and doing 
“less real work than half their number, at a third of the cost, 
“would do if the whole government of the army were placed 
“under a single responsible Minister, with the Commander- 
“ in-Chief as his first executive subordinate, to undertake the 
“supervision of matters of discipline, promotion, and the 
“ like.” 

Every word of this, including the words which we have 
now italicized, is, as we shall presently show, absolutely 
accurate; and our readers will now be prepared to under- 
stand the strange fiasco of Tuesday evening. Lord Excno 
put a question to Mr. GLapstone, and we think we cannot be 
wrong in assuming that the object of it was to ascertain 
whether such a description as we had given of the relations 
between the War Office and the Horse Guards was correct or 
not. Unfortunately Lord Excno, not having made himself as 
familiar with the details of the case as we have been obliged 
to do, put the first part of his question in this shape :— 
“Whether, under the warrant appointing the Commander-in- 
“ Chief of the Army, any doubt arises as to the relative posi- 


“tion of the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State | 
' government has always been in full force in practice; and 


“ for War?” and then went on to inquire as to the existence 


and extent of the dual government, and whether steps were | 


in contemplation for the concentration of the War Depart- 
ments in one building. 

It will be observed, on comparing the italicized passages in 
our statement and in Lord Excuo’s question, that what we 


carefully described as “the warrant which defines [the Com- | ; ‘ n 
' to the lowest, are made, and all their duties assigned, by the 


“ mander-in-Chief’s] position ” is referred to by Lord Excno 


as “the warrant appointing the Commander-in-Chief,” and ‘al tor 
And if it is so, with what fairness can Mr. CarvWeELt say 


that while our criticism was aimed at the anomalous powers 
of the office, Lord Excuo’s question pointed exclusively to its 
present occupant, the Duke of Camerince. The Prewer 


an “appointing” warrant with a “defining” warrant. Still, 
with a simplicity which cannot be too much admired in so 
experienced a vetcran, he replied that there was no warrant 
“ appointing ” His Roya Hicuness, and that his proper tech- 
nical title (as everybody knows) is not the “ Communder-in- 
“ Chief,” but the “ Field Marshal Commanding in Chief.” It 
never occurred to Mr. CarDWELL’s mind that the real subject 
of inquiry was the warrant defining the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he was therefore entirely silent on the 
most material point to which we had directed public attention. 
It never struck him that the relative status of two officers 
might be defined as well in the warrant appointing the one as 
in that appointing the other. Oddly enough Lord Excno did 
not think it necessary to correct his question and elicit a sub- 
stantial answer, and the result is that almost every one who 
heard Mr. CarDWELL 1ust have supposed that he was directly 
contradicting our assertion as to the ambiguous warrant; and 
yet all the while he was talking of something ox irrelevant, 
and was of necessity aware that the position of the Commander- 
in-Chief for the time being is in effect defined by Royal warrant, 
and that all such warrants apply, in every particular which we 
mentioned, to the Duke of Cambriner, although he has only the 
inferior title. But first, it may be as well to sweep away the little 


| technical cobweb about the designation of His Roya Hien- 


ness. A “General or Field Marshal Commanding in Chief,” 
such as the Duke of Campnineg, is simply an acting Com- 
mander-in-Chief exercising all the powers of the office, 
with no substantial difference except in dignity and emolu- 
ment. Mr. CarpwELt, in referring to this trivial distinction, 
fell into exactly the same error which Mr. TreveLyan had ina 
different way fallen into. He treated a grave question as to 
the relative position of two great offices, the Ministry for War 
and the Command-in Chief, as if it were a matter purely per- 
sonal to the present holder of the Chief Command. It is not 
so; and for this reason we have spoken, and shall continue 
to speak, of the position assigned to “ The Commander-in- 
“ Chief” in the abstract, instead of limiting ourselves to the 
exact title which more accurately describes the rank of the 
Duke of Camprince. All that we have urged, and all that we 
now mean to urge, would apply with equal force whether the 
Command in Chief was held by a Royal Duke or by a soldier 
who had risen from the ranks. Now, having disposed of this 
interpolated quibble, let us come to the substancé of the dis- 
pute. Has any such warrant as we rather irrevcrently 
described ever been framed? This is a simple question of 
fact, and we know, and Mr. CarpwELt knows, what the answer 
must be. 

The next question is, whether any distinction is made by 
such warrants between the powers of a General or Field 
Marshal Commanding in Chief and those of a Commander- 
in-Chief? Mr. CarpweLt must have learned very little of 
the traditions of his office if he cannot answer this question" 
also, and he can answer it only by confirming what we have said. 

Lastly, we ask whether the warrants in force from time to 
time have not in practice been interpreted to mean that in the 
ordinary course of administration the Commander-in-Chief, 
whether substantive or acting, shall in matters of command, 
appointments, promotions, and discipline be independent of the 
Minister, though the Minister may nevertheless retain an ex- 
traordinary reserved power of intervention on questions of 
extreme importance. This gloss gives a sort of meaning to what 
would otherwise be absurd and unintelligible, and the meaning 
is that duality shall be the rule, and the interposition of the 
Minister the exception, to be called into action only on great 
emergencies. And so the practice always has been, and is to 
this day. In the face of this well-known practice, which 
originated long before the appointment of the Duke of Cam- 
prince, Mr. CarpweLt thought it right and candid to say, 
in his place in Parliament, that “there exists in principle no 
“dual government,” when he knew well that the dual 


that, so fur as Royal Warrants say anything, they say that 
the whole command and discipline, and all appointments and 
promotions, shall be, as the general rule, excepted out of the 
Parliamentary jurisdiction. Is it or is it not the fact that 
not only military appointments, but all the appointments to 
the administrative staff of the Horse Guards, from the highest 


General for the time being acting as Commander-in-Chief? 


that the dual system is not at this moment rampant? 
But let us take Mr. Carpwetu at his word, and assume 


thought fit to leave the War Minister to answer the question, | that he has, not in name only, but in reality, the supreme 


and we do not accuse Mr. CarpweLt of purposely taking a 
miserable advantage of Lord Excuo’s blunder in confounding 


effective power which he, like his predecessors, claims in 
theory, but which neither he nor his predecessors have ever 
B2 
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dared to exercise. If he has the power, he cannot shirk the 
responsibility. Every duplicate office in the Horse Guards 
and the War Department is, we are now told, a duplicate 
office maintained, by the authority of the Minister, for the 
aggrandizement of some petted soldier at the expense of the 
country. A chief is wanted to supervise the whole department 
of supply, and what do we find? Why, we have two Generals, 
Sir Henry Srorks and General Batrour,assigned to this work 
at the War Office; and a third magnificently paid General, 
called a Quartermaster-General, to do substantially the same 
work at the Horse Guards. Of these three only one is wanted, 
and it is well known that the principal duty of the Quarter- 
master-General is to make routes, and to send requisitions for 
stores to the twin department which exists at the War Office. 
Then, again, there is a Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, 
and his counterpart at the War Office, in the shape of an Under- 
Secretary of State, developed out of what once was called the 
Secretary for Military Correspondence. The necessity for 
these oflices is created by the dual system, and one, if not both, 
might be dispensed with if the General wielding the powers of 
the Commander-in-Chief were placed at the elbow of the 
Minister as his military adviser. Then, again, we have at the 
Horse Guards three Adjutant-Gencrals—that is to say, the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, who alone is needed, and two 
Deputy Adjutant-Generals, quite independent of the first, who 
report direct to the Duke of CamprinGe as the immediate com- 
mander of the Engineers and Artillery respectively. Not only 
are all these needless and costly offices established as a conse- 
quence of the dual government, and of the quasi-independence 
of the Horse Guards, but a very large percentage of the work 
of the two departments consists of tedious correspondence 
and wrangling about trifles, between Pall Mall and Whitehall. 
For all this waste and mischief Mr. Carpwe i says that he 
alone is responsible, and should he fail to annihilate it at once, 
his responsibility would be heavy enough if Ministerial re- 
sponsibility were less of a farce than it is. 


At this moment the Government are insisting, not only at 
the War Office, but in every department, upon the most 
stringent eccnomy in the pettiest details. The newspapers are 
beginning to fill with the lamentations of poor clerks reduced 
to penury by the inexorable virtue of a Cabinet that is re- 
solved at every cost to reduce the Estimates. Neither regard 
for the efficiency of the services, nor consideration for faithful 
work, nor compassion for struggling public servants is allowed 
to stand in the way of Mr. Giapstone’s thirst for savings. 
Within fair and reasonable limits this savage economy may 
be right, except where it puts a veto on important work; 
but while in the treatment of the inferior officials parsi- 
mony is carried to the verge, and sometimes beyond the verge, 
of cruelty and injustice, the country cannot be expected to 
look quietly on while the dual government whose existence 
“in practice,” though not “in principle,” Mr. CarpWELL 
admits, is made the means of furnishing duplicate places to 
those whom the Commander-in-Chief for the time being may 
delight to favour. 


Mr. CarpweELt hints that at some remote epoch he will do 
something to remedy these evils by bringing the two depart- 
ments under one roof. That will be a legitimate change in 
its way if it is ever effected, but it will not come to much 
until there is one head as wellas one roof over the whole army 
administration, nor until the Minister of War organizes his 
office without respect of persons or of rank, and applies the 
same stern rule alike to those whose salaries are counted by 
thousands as to those who draw a few poor hundreds from the 
public funds. The late Ministry went on the principle of 
making things pleasant all round. Mr. GLapstone and his 
colleagues denounce this laxity, and resolve to make things 
unpleasant all round. Be it so, but let them apply their hard 
rule fairly, and beware of making things unpleasant all round 
with an exception in favour of those who enjoy the highest 
position, draw the maximum salaries, and in too many cases 
do the minimum of effective work. <A real reformer would 
seek out and encourage those among his subordinates whom he 
found to be doing the most valuable work. A sham reformer 
will encourage the costly ornamental chiefs, and cut down 
without mercy every one who cannot protect himself by rank 
and position. It is not yet apparent to which of these classes 
Mr. CarRDWELL, or even the omnipotent Mr. Guapstone, 
belongs. It is something, however, to have extracted the ad- 


mission that for any continuance of the dualized confusion 
which has hitherto reigned in the army, the Cabinet and the 
‘War Minister acknowledge their direct responsibility. It 
will not take long to show how they mean to discharge it, and 
these are not times when default in such a matter will be tole- 
rated in a Ministry that calls itself Liberal. 


After what has now taken place, we trust that, if Lord 
Excuo does not repeat his question in a more satisfactory 
form, some other member will. And perhaps Mr. Grap- 
sToNeE will think the subject of sufficient importance to cal} 
for an answer from himself. 


CONVENTUAL LIFE. 


5 ig Alexandrine trial Saurin v. Star has dragged its 
slow length along before the much enduring Queen’s 
Bench, and we do not need its conclusion to draw the 
moral of the case. The main issue remains clear and in- 
structive, quite apart from the verdict. That issue is one in 
which the readers of this journal may be assumed to feel 
some interest. It has happened to us recently to have been 
seriously called to task, " a writer in one of the chief 
Roman Catholic organs, for having denied the principles 
of the Christian faith, or something like it, because we asked 
attention to the fact that the three great virtues once 
considered the very crown and glory of the Gospel—poverty, 
chastity (or, more properly, the celibate life), and obedience 
had ceased to hold their supreme rank or obligation over the 
conscience. We were told that, if these virtues were not of 
universal obligation—as they could scarcely be, or it must have 
been intended by the author of Christianity that the world 
should come to an end in a single generation—at any rate they 
were the theological counsels of perfection which formed the 
ideal of the Christian life. Further, we were reminded that one 
for whom we have often professed sincere admiration was 
against us; and Dr. Newman was quoted, when he observed 
that, “if the truth must be spoken, what are the humble 
“monk, and the holy nun, and other regulars, as they are 
“ called, but Christians after the very pattern given us in Scrip- 
“ture? . . . Where shall we find the image of St. Pau 
orof Mary the mother of Mark, or of 
“ daughters, but in those who, whether they remain in seclusion 
“ or are sent over the earth, have calm faces, and sweet plaintive 
“ voices, and spare frames, and gentle manners, and hearts 
“ weaned from the world, and wills subdued; and for their 
“ meekness meet with insult, and for their purity with slander, 
“and for their gravity with suspicion, and for their courage 
“ with cruelty ?” Whether this charge was seriously preferred 
by the Tablet may be doubted; but we answered it argu- 
mentatively, and without levity. We shall not repeat our 
justification ; but we refer to the matter only for the sake of 
showing how our position is illustrated by this most disagree- 
able trial, in which, be it remembered, those who are bound we 
suppose to accept this doctrine, that the conventual life presents 
the standard of New Testament Christianity, have been im- 
pleading one another. We, as—what the Pore politely calls 
us—Non-Catholics, can afford to stand apart and see how 
not only this ideal and typical life works, but how, after 
all, it presents itself to human nature and family affection 
even in its most artificial form—that of a Jesuit father 
who has accepted the doctrine that the highest duty of 
the “ religious ” is to reduce himself to the “ cadaverous ” con- 
dition of humanity divested of the personal will. 

When all the lees and sediment of petty and silly de- 
tails have been strained from the case of Saurtn v. Sra, it 
cannot but come to this on the most favourable or unfavour- 
able judgment—that the conventual life presents no guarantee 
against the errors, weaknesses, and sins of the worldly life; 
and further, the suspicion is raised that, as developed and 
working among people such as men and women now are—and 
that they are what they are is a fact which cannot be got 
rid of by wishing that it were otherwise—this same conventual 
life presents special opportunities and occasions for the culti- 
vation of certain special errors, weaknesses, and sins. And this is 
a very important social matter, for one must be dead to every 
right feeling not to recognise that the intention and object of 
such an institution as that of Sisters of Mercy, or the Brother- 
hood of St. Vincent of Paut, and similar sodalities male and 
female, are not only religiously proper, but in some way or 
other remarkably suitable to large social needs of the present 
day. There are many excellent people, female and male, 
who are impelled by the strong desire of benefiting their 
fellow-creatures, the poor and sick and ignorant, and who are 
consumed by the burning love of good works, who look to 
such institutions with a natural instinct as furnishing the best 
modes by which they can discharge duties which, visionary as 
they may be to others, are real and practical to them. They 
think that a common life of common duties, a holy interchange 
of mutual love and experience, a rule involving submission of 
the will to those of greater experience and ability, will best 
secure them from their own wickedness and self-seeking. There 
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js little to be said against this ideal of conventual life. It 
only just requires prefection; that is to say, it assumes it. 
But in the case of most of those adopting the conventual life, 
they wish to use it as a means of acquiring those angelic 
tempers and that perfection of attainment which the very 
fact of the life presupposes. Here seems to be the weak 
point of these institutions ; they are sought as a means 
for acquiring the very conditions which they presuppose. 
They would act very well, we dare say, were all their mem- 
bers that which on entering this life they suppose, or at 
least profess, themselves to be. The profession of a nun 
or monk assumes that all evil dispositions are dead in them; 
that they have already acquired the exact discipline which 
their work requires; that they can be as self-denying, obe- 
dient, and abundant in every virtue as their vows assume 
them to be. In practice it comes out that the professed mem- 
bers do not come up to their own description of themselves. 
It may be that, after all, Sister Mary Sco.astica was only 
a very commonplace sort of person—rash, impulsive, eager 
to form great friendships, and equally ready to break them. 
She seems to have had a fretting sort of mind, apt to take 
offence, to find her companions disagreeable, and to make 
herself equally disagreeable. Finding that she was in a false 
position, and had made a fatal mistake in life, she turned that 
life into a curse to herself and all that she came into contact 
with. She was just the sort of person we constantly meet 
with; and among her sisters or schoolfellows she would have 
been much as she was in the convent. She developed con- 
siderable talents for making herself and everybody about her 
uncomfortable. This is about the worst which probably 
could be said about her; and it is not after all so very bad, 
or, at any rate, it is a character common enough. 


To live with a person of this sort must be a trial; but it 
is a trial which becomes infinitely more severe and exaspera- 
ting under the peculiar conditions of a nunnery. Women, 
asarule, do not get on well together. Their natural weak- 
ness and infirmities of temper, for good as for evil, require to 
be strengthened and elevated by intercourse with the mas- 
culine mind. A community of women, or even a woman’s 
party, wants a backbone. Largeness of view, a strong sense 
of justice, and a severe contempt of paltriness and little 
miserable details of looks and gestures and suspicions and 
guesses, these are not to be expected in a woman’s 
set. And, after all, a nunnery is only a woman's set. 
Where these qualities are met with in the members of an 
ordinary family there is confusion. The convent repro- 
duces in an unfortunate form the family—the family life 
with its temptations, but without its safeguards. Such an 
inmate as Miss Saurin is admirably calculated to bring 
out the very worst parts of the tempers of her companions. 
In this case, assuming the very worst against the Hull nuns, 
it seems to have been so. Her infirmities and pettinesses 
were met with infirmities and pettinesses; her disagreeables 
with harshness, suspicion, and even tyranny. The rules of 
her order armed the Superior with powers of being at the 
very least extremely disagreeable, which, it may be, Mrs. 
Srar availed herself of to the uttermost. A “ cantankerous” 
inmate whom you cannot get rid of, whom you cannot 
bring down to the required humility and abasement, must 
sorely try the temper. The Mother Superior, we can quite 
understand, was sorely tried ; the Sisters were sorely tried ; 
Sister ScnoLastica was sorely tried. And the result was 
that the house came in practice to be not the home of every 
virtue and every grace, but an unpleasant abode of bickering, 
quarrelling, insubordination on one side, contumely and 
suspicion, if not oppression, on the other, and—to speak 
familiarly—nagging, fretting, frowning, and chafing, all round. 
Childish faults and offences are met with childish reprisals 
and punishments; and instead of the calm serene life of sacred 
contemplation and active benefivence, the chief interest of the 
Hull community was to discover whether one of their Sisters 
did not appropriate boot-laces, or was not in the habit of 
surreptitiously appropriating scraps of biscuit, and the school- 
children’s stale crusts. No doubt it is infinitely disgusting to 
hear of all the little annoyances, and even the ill-treatment, 
which, according to her own account, was lavished on this 
unfortunate black sheep. ‘The very recital of them, whether 
they are to be construed literally or whether they are exagge- 
erated, shows at least this, that a convent is no security 
against the very worst errors of the worldly life. If Mrs. 
Star inflicted y Re indignities, or if Miss Saurin invented 
them, the case as against this sort of life, whichever narrative 
1s true, is equally fatal. 

We may go further and say, that in common domestic life, 


either to have acted as the Mother Superior is said to have | 


acted, or to have made up such a story as Miss Savrin is said 
to have made up, is simply and happily impossible. Public 
opinion, even within the narrow limits ofa family circle, would 
have prevented it. Taking Miss Saurin’s exaggerated and 
hurried statements as literally true, the only analogous case is 
that of a ship’s crew at sea. There are sometimes deeds of the 
most horrible cruelty perpetrated under the name of discipline, 
which is much the same thing as conventual obedience. A 
despotic captain reproduces an irresponsible Superior in religion. 
In either case he is the centre and sun of a small system, amen- 
able to no check from public opinion; in a word, practically 
irresponsible. It is so in a convent. The feminine nature, we 
fear, is too often essentially cruel; not the less essentially cruel 
because with women the art of ingeniously tormenting is from 
circumstances contracted to small opportunities of inflicting cor- 
poreal punishment. But the very same temper which in a sea- 
captain ties his victim to the capstan, would in a Mother-superior 
be restricted to the small but irritating power of investing her 
small victim with a dirty duster on her head. This is the 
worst that can be said against Mrs. Star; and certainly the 
worst has been said. On the other hand, it is the system 
which is responsible for developing all the infirmities of Miss 
Saurin’s character into that tissue of disobedience, untruth- 
fulness, and grumbling with which she is, truly or falsely, 
charged. The warning is not without its healthy as well as its 
painful side. It addresses itself to the young, the susceptible, 
and the enthusiastic. They had better pause before they 
take irrevocable vows; they had better think twice, even at 
the mature age of eighteen—Miss Saurin’s age, we believe, of 
profession—before they commit themselves to a life which re- 
quires precisely those gifts and virtues which it is impossible 
that pious, ardent, inexperienced, and sentimental girls can 
possess. ‘This case, whichever view we take of it, shows 
that to form a certain character the very worst course is to 
assume that you have it. And, unless our memory fails us, 
we have heard this sort of thing before. The lady, and she 
was one who scarcely made her revelations attractive, who 
wrote some years ago two disagreeable books—Flemish In- 
teriors, and a Glance behind the Grilles of French Religious 
TIouses—tells much the same story. A Miss GoopmMan made 
somewhat of the same charges against Miss SeLton of the 
Plymouth sisterhood. In all these cases there was exaggeration. 
But there was smoke behind the fire; as there is in this case. 


BRICK AND MORTAR IN PARIS. 


NEWER excitement, and one of which the scene is laid 
nearer home, has taken the place of the Belgian railway 
business in the minds of Paris politicians. Whether the sud- 
den moderation of the semi-official journals was due to the 
discovery that they had misinterpreted the Emprror’s wishes, 
or to an intimation that since the fighting had not been taken 
up by the independent press it had failed to answer its pur- 
pose, or to the transfer of the controversy from journalistic 
to diplomatic ground, is more than can be said with certainty. 
Happily the French Government has of late shown in a great 
number of instances that it has thoroughly mastered the art of 
effecting a retreat. But for'this consoling reflection, some 
natural alarm might have been entertained lest it should feel 
compelled, in common consistency, to make its acts square 
with its words. Threatened men, however, live long, and the 
rule holds good even when the ultimate author of the threats is 
Napo.ron II. Belgium is not likely to be a sufferer by reason 
of the audacity of her Senate in passing a Bill to which the 
French Government was known to be adverse. The question 
will probably be let gently down through a descending scale 
of rumours until it reaches that limbo of groundless alarms to 
which the Imperial Government has been so generous a con- 
tributor. In the face of M. Frere-Orpan’s speech in the 
Senate, it would have been hard even for a semi-official jour- 
nalist to maintain that Belgium had done anything more than 
her indignant neighbour would have done under similar 
circumstances. If, said the Minister, the Eastern of France 
had wished to cede its line to a foreign company, if the French 
Government had expressed its disapproval of the proposal, and 
offered itself to buy the line, if the Eastern of France had, 
without taking any notice of this communication, proceeded to 
complete the contract—what course would the Government 
have taken? It is much easier to bluster about distrust, de- 
fiance, and ingratitude than to answer a plain question like 
this, and the portion of the Paris press upon which the duty 
would have devolved may be thankful that it has been 
spared the necessity by the signal to cease firing. 
The abandonment of the contest has been masked to a great 
extent by the discussion in the Corps Législatif on the finances 
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of the city of Paris. The storm which has been brewing 
for years has come at last in the shape of a speech from 
M. Taiers, Financial arrangements which court concealment 
could not have a more dangerous foe. The municipal Budget 
unrolls under his hands in a way which throws the strongest 
light on exactly those places which the Prefect of the Seine 
most desires to keep obscure. The question before the Corps 
Législatif related to a particular loan, but this ———— 
brought up the whole history of the financial policy which 
had led to this loan being required, Certainly the figures, as 
they stand, are somewhat startling. During the last fifteen 
years close upon 2,000,000,000 francs have been spent on 
the “transformation” of Paris. The annual expenditure 
now amounts to 250,000,000 francs—“ just double,” says 
M, Turers in an aside, “the total expenditure of Belgium 
“or Bavaria.” The Budget in which these figures are pre- 
sented is modelled on the Budget of the Empire. Its lead- 
ing principle is to put facts pleasantly at starting, in the 
hope that people will find them dry reading, and not turn 
the page. First, therefore, comes the ordinary Budget, 
showing an income of 156,000,000 frances against an expendi- 
ture of only 102,000,000, ‘This is followed by the regular 
extraordinary Budget amounting to 61,000,000 francs, and 
this by the special extraordinary Budget amounting to ano- 
ther 60,000,000, And then the supplementary Budget 
brings up the estimates to the grand total. ‘The last three 
members of the series deal ent:rely with expenditure. Even 
Baron Haussmann’s power of conjuring is unab!e to represent 
the receipts as anything more than the init'al 156,000,000 
francs. It is in making provision for this deficit that his 
financial ingenuity has been exercised during the whole 
period of his reign. How he has contrived to make two ends 
mect he is prolably himself unable to say; but the inability 
is unimportant, as the creditors who have found the money 
may be trusted to keep the account for him. Unhappily 
debt, like death, knocks, in the end, at every door, and the 
master of the Hotel de Ville has not d’scovered any means of 
evading the inevitable dun, “ My work is at an end,” says 
Baron Haussmann. “No,” answers M. Tuters, “ your work 
“is not at an end—but your resources are.” 


Indeed, however loudly the Prefect of the Seine may pro- 
test on this last point, it is obvious from the whole tenor of his 
administration that nothing is further from his thoughts than 
bringing his operations to an immediate, or even a speedy, end. 
While the French workman is kept constantly employed his 
political tendencies do not often exhibit themselves in action. 
Good wages, and the knowledge that it is the Government 
that pays them, exercise a highly conservative influence on 
all who come within their reach. If the reconstruction of 
Paris were suspended, and the huge artisan army to whose 
wants the process ministers were suddenly thrown out of 
work, there might be considerable danger that the Socialism 
which is only dormant in its ranks would no longer be limited 
to theory. The Government and the Opposition disagree of 
course as to the number of hands who would be affected by a 
discontinuance of the Prefect’s labours. By the Opposition 
they are variously stated at from 200,000 to 500,000; by the 
Government the total is reduced to a mere trifle of 91,000, 
Probably the discrepancy does not go beyond the surface. 
An official speaker would be sure to reckon none but workmen 
in the strictest sense of the term, while the Opposition caleu- 
lation no doubt takes in all the unskilled labourers who prac- 
tically share the workman’s fortunes, because they cannot be 
employed except in conjunction with him. Even with the 
omission of this probable correction, 91,000 Frenchmen, all 
starving, and all cherishing a grievance against the autho- 
rities, are a vision from which personages of greater importance 
than the Prefect of the Seine may be allowed to shrink back 
in affright. If war were to break out, the conscription might 
in part dispose of the difficulty; but as long as peace 
lasts there will probably be means found and excuses devised 
to enable the Government to retain the position of paymaster. 
Meantime the prosperity of the artisan involves a constantly 
increasing tax on the other classes of society. The cost of 
living in Paris has grown enormously, and even the rise in 
prices does not make up to the shopkeepers for the yet 
greater rise in rents. “Thirty years ago,” says M. Tutenrs, 
“there was not a shop in Paris let at more than 15,000 or 
“20,000 francs; now there are some which fetch 80,000 
“or go,00o francs.” If you want proof, he adds, go and 
search the registry of bankruptcies. 


Baron Haussann, or the authorities by whom he is inspired, 
have ccrtainly arranged their operations in the best possible 
order for their own purposes. If all the obvious improve- 
ments had now been eliected, and only the less urgent portions 


of the scheme remained incomplete, it might be difficult to 
make out a case for going on. Things have been so man- 
aged, however, that, with the exception of the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Boulevard de Sévastopol, which even M. Tnrers ac- 
knowledges to be real improvements, most of what has yet been 
achieved affects only the outskirts of Paris. The Boulevard 
du Prince Eugéne runs through a series of gardens, the Bou- 
levard Haussiiann does but give loungers another road from the 
Madeleine to the Arc del’Etoile. The system on which Paris 
has been rebuilt could only be paralleled in London by the 
construction of new streets on the largest scale through St, 
John’s Wood or Tyburnia or Clapham. By this means, if 
the Prefect is now asked to stop, he can point to many much- 
needed changes in the centre of Paris, and ask his critics 
whether they are willing that the real wants of the city should 
be left uncared for, after so much money has been spent on 
mere accessories. There is not much chance, however, that 
the request will as yet be put forward in a way to demand 
an answer. Financiers and politicians may predict that an 
evil day is coming, but the general public sees only that Paris 
has become a more enjoyable place to live in, and that the 
crowds of strangers which have been thus attracted thither 
spend a good deal of money during their stay. The people 
who find the outlay and the people who gain by it are not the 
same, and at present the Government is more interested in 
pleasing the latter than in lightening the burdens of the 
former. Baron Havussmann’s gourd will hardly be cut down 
just yet. 


= 


INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT. 


ONE of Mr. Mill’s works is so brilliantly written, none has so 
much of the prophetic air, none is supported by such a force 
of genuine and intelligible passion, as his Lissay on Liberty. The 
propositions therein contained are directed, not against some subtle 
metaphysical hypothesis or politico-economical fallacy, but against 
that which is the most pervading power in the whole world, which 
dominates with irresistible force over the uneducated and the un- 
thinking, and is scarcely ever wholly expelled even from the 
learned and the intelligent—the sense of blind companionship, the 
laziness which cannot, and the fear which dares not, form any 
thought for itself, the instinctive clinging for help to another 
which arises from the want of individual energy of soul. Who 
can deny the merit of a philosopher wio comes forward to attack 
this temper, and to encourage men to dare, at all costs, to be them- 
selves? Nevertheless we ave of opinion that Mr. Mill, in the vehe- 
mence of his assault on one error, has forgotten the existence 
of an opposite error, and has in consequence neglected to gain a 
full view of that temperament which is the best aid to every man 
in the discovery of truth. And though the subject is one of the 
most extensive, yet a few hints towards clearing it up may not 
be unprofitably given in a short compass. 

Men are, as a fact, widely different from each other. Even be- 
tween those who are nearest in blood, in neighbourhood, and in 
friendship, the dissimilarities are great ; and between men brought 
up in different spheres, and especially of diverse nationality, the dis- 
tance in thought, feeling, and opinion becomes so wide as hardly 
ever to be bridged over in such a manner as to lead to a perfect 
mutual understanding. Now this far-stretching, deep-seated diver- 
sity of men is a fact to be recognised, and yet it is a fact which 
it needs some courage to recognise. For there is a sense of safety 
in community of thought and belief; no one likes to be considered 
an outcast from the general tone of those among whom he lives; 
and when once some strong mind has impressed a certain habitual 
disposition on its neighbours, any one who dissents from this is 
considered strange, unaccountable, and an alien. As sheep keep 
warm by huddling close together, so the opinions of common men 
retain their vitality and existence by their affinity and close 
neighbourhood to each other. And yet beneath this outward 
appearance of similarity there is in truth a wide dissimilarity ; 
men repeat the same phrases and the same watchwords, while the 
real moving force of their lives, their deepest faith and most con- 
stant desire, may be fundamentally different, and even opposite. 
And it is an essential condition of veracity, of sincerity, of advance 
in the knowledge of reality, that men should open their eyes to 
this diversity, should learn that agreement in words is no sure 
guarantee of agreement in thought, and should be content to resign 
the apparent unity which had prevailed among them when they 
know that it only serves to cloak over an actual disunion, This is 
the meaning of the advice given to men to “dare to be them- 
selves”; to dare to examine what is their genuine state, what 
they truly desire, hope, and believe, and not be staggered should 
they discover that, in their natural selves and of their own spon- 
taneous disposition, they would not express themselves as they have 
been taught and accustomed to express themselves in imitation of 
others.. This is true liberty of thought; it is the liberation 
from the bondage of words; and it must of necessity result in the 
liberation of speech. For no man can be individual in thought 
without the struggle to express this individuality in the conercte 
and permanent form of language ; if his thought does not advance 
in strength and durability, it decays and dies. It does not, un- 
fortunately, by any means necessarily follow that when a man 
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has won freedom of thought for himself he should desire it for 
others also; but others will naturally have a tendency to imitate 
his example; and after a time it is discovered that this indi- 
viduality, this breaking of the chain of formal unrealized words, 
js in all cases an advance towards truth. And thus thinkers 
who are free themselves do in the end consent, and even rejoice, 
that others should be free also, in spite of their opinion that 
this freedom is, in pee cases, used to oppose what they them- 
selves regard as most valuable. 

So far Mr. Mill, as we understand him, says; and so far we agree 
with him. But the evils caused by pressing to an extravagant 
degree this spirit of individuality are not stated by Mr. Mill; as far 
as appears, they have not been observed by him; and indeed his 
own works do, unless we are much mistaken, show very clear 
signs that he has suffered from this non-observance. For, granted 
that men are to “dare to be themselves”; that they are to recog- 
nise and insist upon what they themseives naturally think, and 
not merge it in any form of words prescribed to them by another ; 
is this recognition of diversity, of our own individual opinion as 
opposed to that of others, an ultimate state? Certainly not; no 
man either thinks for himself alone, or by himself alone. The bulk 
of our knowledge, in all its broader and more general portions, 
we receive through others ; the society in which we dwell has 
from our earliest years been pouring into our minds opinions, ideas, 
prejudices, thoughts ; what is peculiar to ourselves is for the most 
part merely the combination and form in which these are held. 
And, conversely, we cannot hold strongly any belief, in whatever 
proportion it may owe its origin to the influence of others or to 
our own energy, without desiring to diffuse that belief back over 
the whole society from which so many of its main elements must 
necessarily have been derived. We cannot genuinely believe, 
without the desire to propagate our belief. It is not the sense of 
individuality alone, it is the sense of individuality joined with the 
sense of community in one bond with all mankind, that is the only 
trustworthy guide in the pursuit of truth. 

Thus it is necessary to preach to men, not merely that they 
ought to be individual, but also that they ought to be social; and 
our energy in clinging to the one of these doctrines should imply 
a corresponding energy in clinging to the other. In a certain 
sense, both of these forms of moral teaching are commonplace ; 
the maxims “ Dare to think for.yourself,” and “Pay respect to 
what other _—- think,” are each of them some thousands of 
years old. But there is a vast dilierence between assenting to the 
terms of a moral maxim and grasping vividly its meaning in con- 
nexion with the particular circumstances of the time. And if men 
at the present day are less individual than they ought to be, it is 
not the less true that their social instincts are defective (and we 
speak more especially of this matter of opinions and beliefs) ; they 
do not submit themselves sufficiently to other minds; they do not 
endeavour with all their power to absorb the elements of good in 
doctrines which come to them under a forbidding guise ; they have 
not the humility to think that they may possibly be misappre- 
hending those whom they condemn; they have not the gene- 
rosity to suspend their judgment, however they may profess 
in words toleration for the obnoxious opinions. The maxims 
which should guide a true thinker are these :—“ Homo sum, nihil 
humani a me alienum puto”; “ The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.” These maxims are, indeed, 
very diflicult to hold by practically. When we meet some actual 
representative of unpalatable beliefs, how can we repress our 
rising indignation? The conviction almost unavoidably forces 
itself upon us that his qualities of head and heart are far from 
what they ought to be, far below the standard at which our own 
are maintained. And this conviction puts his obstinacy in a still 
worse light, for he actually rejoices in these bad qualities of his. 
How tempting it is to put him (if we can do so) into a logical 
dilemma, and leave him there! But “ Niiid humani a me alienum 
puto ” is the only justifiable principle; we cannot sever ourselves 
from the faults and errors of our neighbour. Whether his desires 
and principles are in reality better or worse than our own cannot, for 
the most part, be known till after diligent examination; and in the 
meanwhile we must do our utmost to identify ourselves with him, 
and try to discern, under strange forms of words, fears and hopes 
which are really inherent in ourselves. For it will generally be 
found, among men of the same generation, that common impulses 
have prevailed among them, even when the outward appearances are 
nost dissimilar. The same character will re-appear in the states- 
man, the poet, the philosopher, and the architect; it will be the 
same fundamental cause that makes one man a fanatical reyo- 
lutionist, another a bigoted obstructive, a third a sceptic. It is 
then the task of a man who really wishes to know the truth 
for himself, and truly to judge his neighbours, to penetrate beneath 
that outward mask which words throw over thought, and to 
discern the identity which lies hid below. He must assume, 
even when appearances seem most to contradict it, that he 
is not alien from those who most deeply offend him. ‘There 
is a fundamental rationality in man; and though it is hard, 
amid the confused skein of words, the premature and tentative 
efforts at grasping and expressing the whole sum of truth, 
which have marked every successive generation, to disentangle 
that which is the clue to the whole—the genuine impulse which 
was the origin of so much that is obscure and seemingly non- 
sensical—yet the endeavour must be persistently made. And 
if we are inclined, as is often the case, to be angry with those who 
take their opinions by rote, yet such anger should not be extreme. 
Those who take their opinions by rote do, in effect, as far as in 


them lies, ally themselves with so much of our common humanity 
as comes within their reach; they testify to the existence of the 
common bond between themselves and others; and this should be 
admitted, even when we blame their indolence or timidity in 
refraining from the energy of individual thought. 

This sympathy with men, which is so valuable, this identifica- 
tion of ourselves with others, and abnegation of our own indi- 
viduality in favour of the common spirit of mankind, this dexterity 
in pone through the uncouth and unfashioned speech to the 
real thought of those with whom we have to deal, is not won by 
logical power, though logical power may be a great aid towards 

erfecting it. It is far more ioe allied to the imayination ; and, 
ike all imaginative excellence, it demands as its condition tender- 
ness, delicacy, and the absence of self-sufficiency. Now these are 
ualities which intellectual men are wout to overlook, and some- 
times even to despise; their chief aim is, too often, to be unassail- 
able ; so long as they are impregnable in the propositions which 
they venture to aflirm, they do not care how scanty those propo- 
sitions may be, how inadequate to maintain men even in their 
present condition of happiness, how little likely to be fruitful of 
at and important discoveries. The position of such a man as 
epler, nine-tenths of whose works are pure failure and mystical 
obscurity, but who in the tenth part discovered some of the most 
pregnant and valuable truths ever laid open by mav, is surely far 
more honourable than the position of Hume, who contented him- 
self with the lucid exhibition of the difficulties and seemingly in- 
soluble contradictions to which the ordinary beliefs of his time, 
and the theses of its most genuine inquirers, might be brought. 

We do not say that the present generation is very conspicuously 
inferior to preceding generations in the cultivation of the senti- 
ments which we have been recommending. But it ought to be 
superior; and we think that on the whole, since the beginning of 
the century, there has been retrogression. The intellectual men 
of the present time look on themselves as a peculiar people, place 
union in isolation from the thoughts of other ages, survey 
with contempt all ideas that do not spring from a certain circle of 
thinkers; which certainly was not the case then. They do indeed 
think that they justify themselves by claiming to be on the side 
of the large uneducated or imperfectly educated classes of the 
community. But it stands to reason that they must in reality be 
further removed from the sympathies of these than from those of 
the intervening classes, the middle ranks or the well-educated Con- 
servatives. And it is sheer irrational partisanship to establish an 
alliance on the single basis of a dislike held by both parties in com- 
mon, or on anything except a genuine mutual understanding. That 
cannot be a sincere respect for another which is taken up asa 
means of exciting prejudice against a third party. For our own 
part, we desire to express a genuine respect for the working- 
classes. But we say that, as is the case with all people who have 
insufficient leisure, their knowledge of language is not sufficient 
to enable them to express with accuracy their real wants; their 
knowledge of things is not sufficient to enable them to discern 
the remedies for those wants. They, in short, are sincere and 
true in feeling, and it is most important that their voice should 
be heard ; but their language needs interpretation, and this, dis- 
tinctly, through the defect of intellectual development. And when 
a public writer discharges accusations of immorality against the 
ministers of all religions because they use the words that have 
been taught them by others, he fails to see that this is, in some 
degree, an inevitable necessity for all men; and that it becomes a 
still more stringent necessity in proportion to the diminished leisure 
and opportunities of the class of whom we have been speaking. 

We have wandered from Mr. Mill. And, in reference to this 
point, we are sure that Mr. Mill has always strenuously en- 
deavoured to do justice, to escapé from isolation and a narrow 
individuality, and to enter into the sympathies of men. But his 
works bear it on their face that this has always been an effort to 
him; it is not his natural instinct; he has always preferred the 
combative position. And in truth, with all Mr. Mill’s desire for 
fairness, we do not know any philosopher whose treatment of his 
opponents is so unintentionally irritating. He never entirely 
quits the region of words; Plato says one thing, and Cicero - 
another, and Comte another, and these sayings (remarks Mr. 
Mill) are fallacies or absurdities; but to put himself in Plato's 
or Cicero’s or Comte’s position, to see what they were aiming at, 
what was the central instinct that made them wander into these 
(if you like) absurd propositions, he does not inquire. He has 
seldom been able to cast himself loose from formulated language, 
and to feel the tentative motions of another’s spirit. And hence 
his conclusion with respect to the vast or of previous 
philosophers is that nearly everything which they have put for- 
ward is absurd. He praises them for this, and only for this, that 
they dared to think in a way contrary to that of ordinary men—a 
merit which, in his eyes, far outweighs the fault of absurdity in 
the opinions. To us it appears that, if this were the only praise 
that could be assigned to such philosophers as Descartes and 
Leibnitz, it would one of the strongest possible arguments 
against individuality of thought. If a ence | has, in the 
greater number of its most eminent possessors, led simply to 
absurdity, is not this an argument against individuality? We 
assent to Mr. Mill’s enthusiasm for individuality; but in order 
to assent to it, we are obliged to conclude that his treatment of 
the philosophers most eminent for individuality has been very 
imperfect indeed. 
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NATURAL SELECTION AMONGST MANKIND. 


F Mr. Darwin’s doctrine is well founded, the human race as at 
present constituted is the result of a long and exceedingly 
slow elaboration. It resembles one of the machines advertised as 
possessing all the newest and best improvements. We, in our 
collective capacity, are heirs of all the ages from the first dawn of life 
until now, and, until we are in turn superseded by something better, 
may flatter ourselves that we combine in the highest degree practi- 
cable all reconcilable good qualities. What may be the ultimate 
value of these speculaticns is at present, and perhaps is likely long 
to remain, an open question; but one application of the theory, 
amongst many others, is of extreme practical interest. We may 
or may not have descended from the monkeys, and if we have, it 
must be granted that, in spite of much which might be urged to 
the contrary, we have on the whole made a distinct advance 
in (morality and intelligence.: In spite of wars and pauperism 
and commercial scandals, we are very superior to the dogheaded 
baboons. But the question remains, whether the same process is 
still at work amongst mankind. Is it true that the races which 
are furthest removed from the animals tend to supplant those of a 
distinctly lower type? Is it probable that at some distant period 
the world will be peopled by civilized beings of European descent, 
and that from them will arise a still nobler race, with larger brains, 
greater physical capacities, and more highly developed social affec- 
tions? Without looking to a future so remote that our feeble 
vision can never expect to penetrate its depths, we may ask whether 
a progress in that direction is distinctly visible to the naked eye. 
It might be vain to inquire whether in a few million years there 
will be a race of beings on the planet capable of looking down 
upon us as we look down upon abel savages, or even “showing 
a Newton as we show an ape”; but it is important to know 
whether on the whole the superior races of mankind are sup- 
planting those just below them in the scale, or whether some of 
the highest qualities at present developed are likely to be absorbed 
in a competition with inferior races of men. Certain familiar 
facts may be quoted in favour of the more cheerful prospect. New 
Zealanders and Red Indians are on the road to extinction, and the 
capacity of the negro to survive competition with the white man 
is stilla very doubtful problem. The best hope held out for him 
is that he may survive, free from the disadvantages of slavery, but 
still at the best a serviceable and distinctly inferior drudge. If 
we might confidently apply these results to races divided less 
palpable distinctions, we should infer, not only that Europeans are 
supplanting savages, but that the best races of Europe are likely 
to supplant those a degree or two below them. In other words, of 
course, we should look forward to the day when the population of 
the globe would be of exclusively English descent, which would 
be inexpressibly cheering. 

Two or three difficulties, however, have been raised, which point 
to causes likely to retard this desirable consummation. Thus it has 
been said, although statisticians do not seem as yet to have decided 
the point, that the native American is being absorbed by the foreign 
immigration, and that expressly because he represents on the 
whole a superior type of civilization. The educated and intelli- 

ent native naturally feels the influence of prudential restraints. 

e does not marry, unless he has a fair prospect of supporting 
a family. He tends more and more to approximate to the socia 
condition illustrated in France, where population increases so 
slowly as to be all but stationary. Meanwhile the immigrant, 
with a far lower standard of comfort, multiplies at an unprece- 
dented rate, and bids fair in a few generations completely to 
swamp the higher type of man, and that for the very reason that 
he is at a lower intellectual stage. In other words, the fact that 
one part of a population is less capable of foresight and self- 
restraint gives it a direct advantage in the struggle for existence. 
It is unnecessary for this purpose to ask whether the facts are 
correctly stated, or whether there may not be some other explana- 
tion at hand. It may be said, for example, that the native Ameri- 
can is physically degenerate, and is so far an inferior animal 
that, from certain climatic influences, or from the social habits 
of the people, his constitution is not so robust as that of his 
ancestors. It may be that the race is undergoing a slow process 
of acclimatization, and that a true interpretation of the facts 
observed would be somewhat different; the advantage would 
only be in the first race of emigrants, and ultimately those who 
had. adapted themselves to {the new soil through a long pro- 
cess of modification would gain the superiority. This, however, 
is a speculation for which the proper data have not as yet 
been accumulated. The difficulty suggested is the simple 
one that, in certain cases, the absence of that sensibility to pru- 
dential restraints which is the product of long-continued civi- 
lization gives an advantage to the least civilized part of the 
community. An argument in some respects similar is urged by 
alarmists of a different class. In California and Australia, it is 
said, the man of European origin is being ousted by the Asiatic. 
The Chinaman is an inferior being, both physically and intellec- 
tually, to his competitor. He can do less work, and is less capable 
of the higher kinds cf thought. As, however, he can live upon 
the bare leavings of an American or English labourer, he suc- 
ceeds in insinuating himself into the lower branches of labour, 
and, having abundance of ingenuity, industry, and capacity for 
imitation, he gradually ousts his more cultivated, but more ex- 
pensive, rival. He is already the object of bitter jealousy; and, 
considering his perseverance, his powers of increase, and the 


enormous population of which he is the representative, he is 
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likely to become even more formidable in future. If the Irish- 
man swamps the American, Irishmen and Americans alike are in 
danger of being eaten out in course of time ig be semi-barbarian 
races of the East, and the world, instead of being Americanized, 
will undergo a process for which a similar word should, if pos- 
sible, be coined from the substantive Chinese. The danger is, of 
course, remote; but if a population of 300,000,000 once takes to 
expanding beyond its borders in a rapid geometrical increase, it 
is hard to assign any limits to its possible future. ' 


A danger of a different kind is suggested by another observer, 
The agricultural population of the country is, it has been said, 
physically deteriorating. So far as the decay results from in- 
sufficient food and clothing, we may hope that it is a temporary 
and local result, caused, not by the progress of civilization, but 
by the fact that civilization has failed to penetrate into certain 
districts. But it is further argued that the improvements which 
have come within reach of the poorer classes have failed to benefit 
them permanently, A great many feeble infants have been pre- 
served, who, under a rougher system, would have died; and, 
consequently, the average strength of constitution is diminished, 
The hardships of former times acted usefully by thinning out 
the population, and the healthier were selected by a spontaneous 

rocess to grow up and become the parents of the next generation. 
ine far this can be true as a rule must be a very complicated 
question. The hardships which kill off the weak must tell more 
or less prejudicially upon the strong who survive. If we succeed 
in bringing up many who would have disappeared under a more 
severe test, it is fair to suppose that we also destroy certain evils 
which would have brought down the general standard of health. 
The implied doctrine seems to be that certain trials which injure 
the sickly tend positively to invigorate the healthy. But the 
hardening theory is only applicable within very narrow limits, 
and the more ordinary case would seem to be that anything 
which is bad for one class tells proportionately upon the other. 
Certainly the savage tribes upon whom the experiment is tried 
on the largest scale seem to “ of distinctly weaker fibre than 
the more pampered European; and the soldier who has been 
luxuriously brought up is said to stand hardships better than 
his rougher companion who, in the common phrase, has been 
inured to hardships from his youth. Still we may suppose that, 
within certain limits, which it is impossible to define, the elfect 
of rearing the sickly part of the population is to produce a race of 
inferior stamina. If we had not certain awkward moral feelings, 
we ought to choose out the most promising babies, as we take 
the best-looking puppies in a litter, and remorselessly drown all who 
are not strong enough to live. 


The general result would therefore be that civilization produces 
upon the human race an effect analogous to that which racing is 
alleged to produce upon the breed of horses. We certainly 
develop some qualities in a very high degree; we get a highly 
nervous, sensitive, and intellectual race; but they are wanting 
in the robust physical qualification which is a necessary sub- 
stratum for their other merits. The first necessity of a population, 
as for an individual, is that it should live. It may display the 
finest intelligence, but if it has not vitality enough to carry on an 
internecine struggle for existence, it will not be able to get a 
hearing at all in this world. The rough pachydermatous part 
of the population will expand at the cost of the more re- 
fined ; the inferior races, which on the whole manage to produce 
a greater surplus with a given amount of labour, will push 
on one side the more costly, though more powerful, machine, 
just as screw-steamers supplant paddle-wheels, not because they 
are faster or more convenient, but because they burn less coal to 

roduce a given speed. And finally, if we b>come so tender- 

earted as to rear all the weakly constitutions, we shall pay for 
our humanity by degenerating in average strength, and shall be 
literally too good for this world; or, if a statement in such terms 
sounds too improbable, we may say that our goodnature may 
perhaps be developed out of proportion to our foresight or our 
severer virtues. So far as there is any truth in this view, it 
would not be in any way —— to the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion; for that doctrine merely asserts that the races will survive 
which, on the whole, are best adapted to the world in which 
we live. It would be a partial condemnation of our modern 
civilization, and would show that, although it has produced a 
race distinctly better fitted for self-preservation than the Red 
Indian or the negro, it has yet developed mankind in a very 
imperfect and one-sided manner. We are trying, according to 
the proverb, to chop blocks with razors, and have encouraged 
delicacy at the price of strength. Men, like horses, are becoming 
“weedy,” and require an infusion of some stronger and less highly 
strung organizations. The excitable American needs to be invigo- 
rated by the duller European immigrant; and in some climates at 
least, the white man will have to be content with supplying com- 
manding officers to use their brains in directing the ruder rank and 
file of Asiatic races. In short, we should have to regard the de- 
velopment of mankind, not as a continuous process in which the 
finest race in existence at a “on period always tends to multiply 
at the expense of its neighbours, but rather as a tentative and 
vacillating advance, where certain races gain for a time excep- 
tional merits at the expense of vitality, and then have to sink back 
upon the more vigorous breeds of the second rank. 

The observations necessary to determine this point would un- 
doubtedly be of the highest interest. We should hardly be philo- 
sophical enough to be reconciled to a partial deterioration of the 
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race by the fact that it is in accordance with the law of natural 
selection. It would be melancholy to believe that the progress 
upon which we pride ourselves is in part illusory, and that we 
must start again from a lower platform. We would infinitely 
rather discover that the alleged indications of decline are merely 
exceptional. The case of anew country is obviously not quite 
in point. There is there a special demand for the rougher 
kinds of labour, and the race which increases most rapidly has 
an advantage which it does not possess in other countries. 
What is required is as many millions as possible of rough hard- 
working pioneers; and the enormous increase of the immigrant 

pulation in America has been in fact produced immediately 
C such a demand. In a country in the normal state, where 
the limits of population are closer, the more intellectual qualities 
will give a greater advantage; and it is at least probable that the 
evils which result from preserving the weakly children will be 
counterbalanced by removing the causes of general depression. 
This, however, is an intricate problem, which we must be content 
for the present simply to note, without attempting to discover a 
satisfactory solution. 


DOLLS. 

HE love of dolls is instinctive with children, and a nursery 

without some of these silent simulacra for the amusement of the 
little ones is a very lifeless affair. But outside the nursery door they 
are stupid things enough ; and whether improvised of wisped-up 
bundles of rags, or made of the costliest kind of composition, they 
are at the best mere pretences for the pastime of babies, not living 
creatures to be loved, or artistic creations to be admired. Certainly 
they are pretty in their own way, and some are made to simulate 
human actions quite cleverly; and one of their charms with 
children is that they can treat them like sentient beings without 
achance of being turned upon. They can scold them for being 
naughty, and put them to bed in broad daylight for a punishment, 
and seat them in the corner with their impassive faces turned to 
the wall, just as they themselves are dealt with; the doll all the 
time smiling exactly as it smiled before, its round blue beads staring 
just as they stared before, neither scolding nor cornering making 
more impression on its sawdust soul than do little missy’s sobs 
and tears when nurse is cross and dolly is her only friend. But 
the child has had its hour of play and make-believe sentiment of 
companionship and authority; and so, if the doll can do no good 
of itself, it can at least be the occasion of pleasantness to others. 


Now there are women who are dolls in all but the mere 
accident of material. The doll proper is a simple structure 
of wax or wood, “its knees and elbows glued together”; and 
the human doll is a complex machine of flesh and blood. 
But, saving such structural differences, these women are as essen- 
tially dolls as those in the bazaar which open and shut their 
eyes at the word of command, enforced by a wire, and squeak 
when you pinch them in the middle. There are women who 
seem born into the world only as the playthings and make- 
believes of human life. As impassive as the waxen creatures in 
the nursery, no remonstrance touches them and no experience 
teaches them. Their final cause seems to be to look pretty, to be 
always in perfect drawing-room order, and to be the occasions by 
whick their friends and companions are taught patience and selt- 
denial. And they perfectly fulfil their destiny ; which may be so 
much carried to their credit. A doll woman is hopelessly useless, 
and can do nothing with her brains or her hands, In distress or 
sickness she can only sit by you, and look as sorrowful as her round 
smooth face will permit, but she has not a helping suggestion to 
make, not a fraction of practical power to put forth. When a 
man has married a doll wife he has assigned himself to absolute 
loneliness or a double burden. He cannot live with his sy 
toy in any more reality of sympathy than does a child with her 
puppet. He can tell her néthing of his affairs, nothing of his 
troubles or of his thoughts, because she can impart no new idea, 
even from the woman's point of view. Not from want of heart, 
but from want of brains to understand another’s life. Is she not a 
doll ? and does not the very essence of her dollhood lie in this 
want of perceptive faculty at all times, both for things and 
feelings? What are the hot flushes of passion, the bitter tears of 
grief, the frenzy of despair, to her ? She sees them, and she wonders 
that people can be so silly as to make themselves and her so 
uncomfortable ; but of the depth of the anguish they express 
she knows no more than does her waxen image when little missy 
sobs over it in her arms, and confides her sorrows to its deaf ears. 
Whatever anxieties oppress her husband, he must keep them 
religiously to himself, he cannot share them with her; and the 
last shred of his credit, like the last effort of his strength, must be 
employed in maintaining his toy wife in the fool's paradise where 
alone she can make her habitation. Many a man’s back has 
broken under the strain of such a burden, and many a ruined 
fortune might have been held together, and repaired when 
damaged, had it not been for the exigencies and necessities of the 
living doll, who had to be spared all want or inconvenience at the 
cost of everything else. How many men are groaning in spirit at 
this moment over the infatuation that made them sacrifice the 
whole worth of life for the sake of a pretty face and a plastic 
manner! 

The doll woman is as helpless practically as she is useless 
morally, If there is any personal danger about, she either faints 
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Sometimes she is hysterical and frantic, and then she is activel 
troublesome. In general, however, she is just so much d 
weight on hand, to be thought for as well as protected—a 
living corpse to be carried on the shoulders of those who are 
struggling for their own lives. She can foresee no possibilities, 
measure no distances, think of no means of escape. Never quick or 
ready, there is a total paralysis of such wits as she possesses in @ 
moment of pressure; and it is not from selfishness so much as 
from pure incapacity to do otherwise that the poor doll falls 
down in a helpless heap of self-surrender, and lets her very chil- 
dren perish before her eyes without making an effort to protect 
them. As a mother, indeed, the doll woman is perhaps more 
unsatisfactory than in any other character. She gives up her 
nursery into the absolute keeping of her nurse, and does not 
attempt to control or to interfere. This, again, is not from want 
of affection, but from want of capacity. In her tepid way she 
has a heart, if only half-vitalized like the rest of her being; and 
she is by no means cruel. Indeed, she has not force enough to 
be cruel or wicked anyhow ; her worst offence being a passive kind 
of selfishness, not from greed, but from inactivity, by which she is 
made simply useless for the general good. As for her children, she 
understands neither their moral nature nor their physical wants ; 
and beyond a universal “Oh, naughty!” if the little ones express 
their lives in the rampant manner proper to young things, or as 
universal a ‘Oh, let them have it!” if there is a howl over what 
is forbidden or unwise, she has no idea of discipline or manage- 
ment. If they teaze her, they are sent away ; if they are naughty, 
they are whipped at her request by papa or nurse ; if they are i 
the doctor is summoned, and they bave medicine as he directs; 
but none of the finer and more intimate relations usual between 
mother and child exist in the home of the doll mother. The 
children are the property of the nurse only, unless indeed the 
father happens to ie a specially affectionate and a specially do- 
mestic man, and then he does the work of the mother—at the best 
clumsily, but at the worst better than the doll could do it. 

Very shocking and revolting are all the more tragic facts of 
human life to the smooth-skinned easy-going doll. When it comes 
to her own turn to bear pain, she wonders how a good God can 
permit her to suffer. Had she brains enough to think, the great 
mystery of pain would make her atheistical in her angry surprise 
that she should be so hardly dealt with. As dolls have a consti- 
tutional immunity from suffering, her first initiation into even a 
minor amount of anguish is generally a tremendous affair; and 
though it may be pain of a quite natural and universal character, 
she is none the less indignant and astonished at her portion. She 
invariably thinks herself worse treated than her sisters, and cannot 
be made to understand that others suffer as much as, and more 
than, herself. As she has always shrunk from witnessing trouble 
of any kind, and as what she has seen has passed over her mind 
without leaving any impression, she comes to her own sorrows 
totally inexperienced ; and one of the most pitiable sights in the 
world is that of a es doll woman writhing in the grasp of 
gee agony, and broken down or rendered insanely impatient 

what other women can bear without a murmur. When 
she is in the presence of the moral tragedies of life, she is as 
lost and bewildered as she is with the physical. All sin and 
crime are to her odd and inexplicable. She cannot pity the 
sinner, because she cannot understand the temptation; and she 
cannot condemn from any lofty standpoint, because she has not 
mind enough to see the full meaning of iniquity. It is simply 
something out of the ordinary run of her life, and the doll naturally 
dislikes disturbance, whether of habit or of thought. Yet if a 
noted criminal came and sat down by her, she would probabl 
whisper to her next friend, “ How shocking!” but she woul 
simper when he spoke, and perhaps in her heart feel flattered b 
the attention of even so doubtful a notoriety. If she is a aol! 
with a bias towards naughtiness, the utmost limit to which she 
can go is a mild kind of curiosity about the outsides of things— 
the mere husk and rind of the forbidden fruit—such as wonder- 
ing how such and such people look who have done such dreadful 
things, and what they felt the next morning, and how could they 
ever come to think of such horrors. She would be more interested 
in hearing about the dress and hair and eyes of the female 
plaintiff or defendant in a famous cause than many other women 
would be; but she would not give herself the trouble to read the 
evidence, and she would take all her opinions secondhand. But 
whether the colour of the lady’s gown was brown or blue, and 
whether she wore her hair wisped or plaited, would be matters in 
which she would take as intense an interest as is possible to her, 
The utmost limit to which enthusiasm can be carried with her is 
in the matter of dress and fashion; and the only subject that 
thoroughly arouses her is the last new coluur, or the latest eecen- 
tricity of costume. Talk to herof books, and she will go to sleep ; 
even novels, her sole reading, she forgets half an hour after she 
has turned the last page ; while of any other kind of literature she 
is as profoundly ignorant as she is ot mathematics; but she can 
discuss the mysteries of fashion with something like animation, 
these being to her what the wire is to the eyes of the dolls in the 
bazaar. Else she has no power of conversation. At the head of 
her own table she sits like a pretty waxen dummy, and can only 
simper out a few commonplaces, or simper without the common- 
places, satisfied if she is well appointed and looks lovely, and if 
her husband seems tolerably contented with the dinner. She is 
more in her element at a ball, where she is only asked to danve 
and not wanted to talk; but her ball-room days do not last fo, 


or becomes dazed, according to her physiological conditions. 


ever, and when they are over she has no available retreat 
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If a rich doll woman is a mistake, a poor one who has been 
rich is about the greatest infliction that can be laid on a suffering 
household. Not all the teaching of experience can make wax and 
glue into flesh and blood, and nothing can train the human doll 
into a dignified or a capable womanhood. She still dresses 
in faded finery, which she calls keeping up appearances, and 
still has pretensions, which no “inexorable logic of facts” can 
destroy. She spends her money on sweets and ribbons, and 
gyros the family need for meat and calico; and she sits by 

e fireside dozing over a trashy novel, while her children 
are in rags, and her house one scene of disorder. But then she 
has a craze for the word “lady-like,” and thinks it synonymous 
with ignorance and hel; lessness. She abhors the masculine- 
minded woman who helps her—sister, cousin, or daughter—so far 
as she can abhor anything ; but she is glad to lean on her strength, 
despite this abhorrence, and, while grumbling at her masculinity 
does not disdain to take advantage of her power. She is only 
negatively disagreeable though ; and for ail that she carps under 


her breath, will remain in any position in which she is placed. | 
She will not act, but she will be passive; which is something | 


gained when you have to deal with fools. This quiescence of hers 
asses with the world for plasticity and amiability; it is neither; 
it is simply indolence and want of originating force. While she 
is young, she is nice enough to those who care only for 
a pretty face and a character founded on negatives; but when a 
man’s. pride of life has gone, and he has come into the phase of 
weakness, or under the harrow of afiliction, or into the shadow of 
the valley of death, then she becomes in sorrowful truth the chain 
and bullet which make him a galley-slave for the remainder of 
his days, and which sign him to drudgery and despair. 
As an old woman the doll has not a charm. She has learnt no 
handiness, come to none of that grand maternal power of helping 


ethers which should accompany maturity and age; she has | 


still to be thought for and protected, to the exclusion of the 
younger and naturally more help!ess,as when she was young 
herself, and beautiful and fascinating, and men thought it a 
paivilege to sufler for her sake. Nine times out of ten she has 
ost her temper as well as her complexion, and has become 
peevish and unreasonable. She gets fat, and rouges; but she will 
not consent to get old. She takes to false hair, and dyes, and 
padded stays, and artful contrivances of every description; but 
alas! there is no “dolly’s hospital” for her as there used to 
be for her battered old prototype in the nursery lumber-closet ; 
and, whether she likes it or not, she has to succumb to the in- 
evitable decree, and to become faded, worn out, and unlovely, till 
the final coup de grdce is given, and the poor doll is no more. 
Poor, weak, frivolous doll! it requires some faith to believe that 
she ig of any good whatsoever in this overladen life of ours; but 
doubtless she has her final uses, though it would puzzle a San- 
hedrim of wise men to discover them; and perhaps in the great 
readjustment of the future she may have her place and her work 
assigned to her, when the meaning of her being shall be made 


inanifest. 


THE SPANISH EXPERIMENT. 


ie is not easy to say what the existing form of Government in 
Spain is, or how far it is even intended to be permanent. But, as 
far as anything can be nade out, things look as if an experiment 
was being tried which must be of the highest interest to students 
of political constitutions. A person who is certainly not a King, 
and who does not appear to be a President, is called upon to name 


a Cabinet. His relations to the Cortes do not seem to be very | 


clearly defined, but it looks as if they were to be of a kind quite 
different from anything which has yet been tried in the way of 
constitution-making. Such a form of Executive as seems to be 
intended would be quite unlike the Executive of any country 
now existing, whether kingly or republican, The peculiarity, if 
we rightly understand the case, would seem to be this, that the 
Ministry, the actual governing body, is to be named by a chief 
directly appointed by the Legislature, and, we imagine, liable to 
be removed at its will. This is something different from the forms 
usual either in a republic or in a constitutional monarchy, and it 
would seem to give the Legislature a greater, at all events a more 
direct, power over the Executive than it possesses in any known 
kingdom or commonwealth. 
hether such a oes lasts or not, and whether this really be 
what is intended in Spain or not, the question is at least worth 
discussing as a curious point of political science. The form of 
Executive which seems to be intended is one which is quite 
conceivable in idea, though, as far as we know, it has never 
et been tried. The power vested in the Legislature would 
much the same as that which is practically vested in our 
House of Commons, but it would be exercised in quite a dif- 
ferent. way. We should always remember that, in our own 


system, what we call the Constitution, as distinguished from | 


e law, is something purely conventional. The responsibility 
of an English Minister includes two quite different things. In 
law it means that his office gives him no privilege ; that if, 
in the discharge of his office, he commits any illegal act, 
he is responsible to the same tribuaals, and is liable to the 
same penalties, as any other man. But in the language of the 
conventional Constitution, Ministerial responsibility means some- 
thing much more than this. It means that, though all his acts 
may have been perfectly legal, yet, if the House of Commons ad- 
visedly disapproves of him, his measures, and his policy, he is 


| 
| 


bound to resign office. We have in short a system of what we 
may call unwritten political law, which no statute has decreed 
and of which no judge can take any notice, but which practically 
regulates the relations between the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the State. And what it comes to in the end is this, 
that the House of Commons does, in an indirect and very round- 
about way, but still practically and effectually, appoint and re- 
msve those who have the actual management of affairs. It does 
not dizectly name them; it does not directly remove them; but 
no Minister whom the House wishes to get rid of can remain in 
office against its will, Now we have always been led to think 
that this great control exercised by the Legislature over the Exccu- 
tive was practicable only because there was a power beyond and 
above all, a power which formally appoints, which may even exer- 
cise some personal choice in its appointments, but whose choice is 
still narrowly limited by the clear indication of the will of the 
House. In short we have always supposed that the House could 
exercise this power simply because England, and the States which 
in this respect have copied England, are monarchies and not 
republics. 

rer it is plain that in the chief republican States the control of 
the Legislature over the Executive is far from being so great as 
that which we have just described. We have heard over and over 
again that the Executive of a Republic, the President or the 
Executive Council, must be appointed for a definite time, and, 
good or bad, must be endured till the end of that time. As all 
the world knows, the President of the United States cannot be 
got rid of simply because Congress dislikes. his policy, or refuses 
to pass the measures which he recommends. Ile may indeed be 
impeached and deposed, but only on proof of some definite illegal 
act. It has been said over and over again that a bad President 
must, with this last exception, be enduved till the end of his term, 
while a good one cannot be continued beyond his term without a 
formal re-election. We know perfectly well that the President 
and Congress may be at open war with one another during the 
whole time of their joint legal existence, without either having any 
means of getting rid of the other. And this state of things has 
been over and over again contrasted with the power of the House 
of Commons to get rid of a bad Minister when it chooses, and to 
keep a good one as long as it chooses. To be sure this constitu- 
tional belief received a certain shock during the last Parliament, 
through Mr. Disraeli clinging to office when supported only hy a 
manifest minority in the House. His friends, when twitted with 
this at the late eleciion, used to unswer that no vote of want of 
confidence had been passed against him. ‘They convenieutly forgot 
how many Ministers had resigned office without waiting for any 
vote of want of confidence, because the House had unmistakeably 
shown its want of confidence without any formal vote. But their 
auswer shewed that, even in the Conservative view, a Minister 
must give way to a vote of want of confidence. And this is enough 
to maintain the principle. They admit that a vote of want of 
confidence, the ecilect of which is purely conventional, is enough 
to get rid of a Minister, without waiting for the legal effects of an 
impeachment or a bill of pains and penalties. And this is quite 
enough to mark the distinction. No vote of want of confidence 
can get rid of a President of the United States. | 

The Swiss Federal Council again, and ihe Executives of the 
several Swiss Cantons, stand in essentially the same position. 
There is every chance of the T’ederal Legislature and I'ederal 
Executive being on good terms, seeing that the Federal Couicil 
is elected by the two Houses for their own term of existence. 
There is therefore not the same fear of their clashing with 
the Legislature as there is when, as in the United States, 
the Legislature and the Executive are chosen by distinct acts 
of the peuple for different terms of office. How well the Swiss 
Legislature and Executive do work together is shown by the 
very small number of cases in which a Federal Councillor has 
failed to obtain re-election. Still the two Executives are legally 
in the same position. If the Swiss Legislature happened to 
disapprove of the acts of the Federal Council, there would be 
no way of getling rid of them before the end of their term, unless 
some illegal act could be proved against them. 

Now we have always been taught hitherto that this great power 
on the part of the House of Commons was able to exist only because 
of the existence of the Crown. We have always held that it was 
the fact that the law placed the supreme power in hands which 
were not legally responsible, but which were. constitutionally 
bound to attend to the manifest wish of the Legislature, which 
enabled the House to get rid of the virtual rulers in this easy 
and indirect way. The supreme power, we always held, remained 
untouched through all changes of those who acted in its name; 
its existence hindered ihe necessity of any interregnum, and even 
of any formal tran-fer of power. The real powers of government 
might pass from one set cf hands to another without any dis- 
turbance of the common routine of things, without so much as 
any kind of formal election. The necessity of keeping on a 
bad ruler, the necessity of parting with a good ruler, were 
both of them avoided, and that because, beyond the actual ruler, 
there was the supreme sovereign, unchangeable and irresponsible. 
Whatever might be the other advantages of a commonwealth, 
it could not, we always argued, change its rulers at will or 
keep them on at pleasure, without revolution or disturbance of 
any kind. 

The Spanish experiment, if its nature be rightly represented, 
is a bold attempt to grapple with this last difficulty. It is an 


atiempt to do, directly and openly, what the English House of 
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Commons does indirectly and covertly. It is an attempt to have 

a Ministry without a King. Hitherto a Ministry, in our sense of 
the word, has implied a King, and a constitutional King. We 

say this, because it is clear that the Ministers either of a Pre- 

sident or of a despot hold quite a different position from the 

Ministers of an English King, and a very inferior position. 

They are in fact Ministers, but not a Ministry. But im Spain 

it seems that we are—at least until the form of Government 

is finally settled—to have a real Ministry, but a Ministry 

without a King. They are, it seems, to be appointed by a person 

whom it is to be presumed the Cortes can appoint and remove. 

How, in such a state of things, are all those delicate points to be 

settled, which in England depend on no written iaw, but on a 
series of precedents applied to the circumstances of the case? In 

England we know instinctively when a Ministry ought to resign, 

but we have always thought that it would be impossible to define 

beforehand by statute when they ought toresign. It clearly is not 
a majority against them on any conceivable point which binds a 
Ministry to retire. Yet who could define beforehand what sort of a 
majority it is to which a Ministry is bound to yield? Who could 
undertake to set forth anything of the kind inlegal form? Butif the 
Spanish Cortes is really attempting, even for a season, to have a 
Ministry without a King, one would think that it must either at- 
tempt this very delicate piece of legislation, or else enter on a 
practical career of equal delicacy. A struggle between a President 
and a Congress is a great evil; but each party knows its own 
ground; each knows that the controversy must soon be decided by 
the legal death of one or other of the disputants. The nation, in 
its next election, Presidential or Congressional, will settle the 
matter one way or the other. So in England a frequent change of 
Ministries is a great evil; still the evil is much lessened by the 
quiet and almost underhand way in which the actual Govern- 
ment may be sent to the rightabout. But a Ministry without a 
King would seem almost to invite constant attack. Its position 
is theoretically quite intelligible; but one is inclined to doubt 
whether such a system could work at all—whether ae Legislature 
formally vested with the power of changing the Executive at 
pleasure would not be always employed in discussing proposals for 
a change of the Executive, to the exclusion of a'l other matters of 
debate. The political student might like to see the experiment 
tried, as a chemical student might wish to see a chemical experi- 
ment tried, but the practical politician might be inclined to shake 
his head. Kings, Presidents, Councils, have all been tried; we 
know something of the working of all three; we know something 
of the good and the bad side of all three. But here is something 
wholly new. One doubts whether it can work even as a provi- 
sional system till a King is chosen, or till some other form of 
Government is agreed upon. As itself the permanent form of 
Government for a large country, it does seem a hazardous experi- 
ment indeed. 


CONVOCATION ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


aes the Lower House of Convocation should be a good deal 
excited on the subject of the Irish Church is natural enough. 
Not only are we disposed to make allowance for strong language, 
which is the legitimate expression of strong feeling, but in a cer- 
tain sense the English Clergy in the person of their represen- 
tatives were called upon to speak out. In their way, perlaps 
a small way, the Proctors to the Lower House were elected, 
by the suflrages of their constituents, to meet a direct issue, and 
to express the will and conscientious convictions of these con- 
stituents. Just as the House of Commons was elected with a 
view to the Irish Church question, so those members of the Lower 
House of Convocation who compose its representative element 


owe their seats at Westminster to a definite intention and pur- 
ose clearly enough expressed. In the case of the House of | 

ommons and the people of England, the verdict was against 
the Trish Church; in the case of the House of Convocation and 
the Clergy of England, the verdict was against disestablishment | 
and disendowment. On either side great men were rejected simply 
on thisissue. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Horsman lost their seats in 
Parliament because they were not sufliciently Gladstonian; Mr. 
Bramston and Dr. Vaughan have been summarily ejected from 
Convocation, because they were not able to pronounce strongly and 
distinctively against Mr. Gladstone. Under these circumstances 
therefore, it is right and reasonable that the Convocation elected 
under such conditions of the clerical mind should pronounce as 
strongly what they were sent to the Jerusalem Chamber to pro- 
nounce, as that the Parliament men should say and do in 
St. Stephen’s what they were expressly elected to say and do. 
It is idle, therefore, to find fault with the Lower House for being 
all but unanimous against Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

But in saying this—and it is only fair to say it when such 
nonsense is talked about the ingratitude of the clergy in not meet- | 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s private courtesies and humilities to them with | 
instant submission to his Irish Church policy —we may be permitted, | 
while we have not a word to say against the honesty and openness, to _ 
canvass the mode and form of expression by which the representatives | 
of her clergy are discharging a duty which we are frank to say they | 
could not decline. That the Irish Church question could be or ought | 
to be shirked by Convocation has not been argued. The Upper | 
House of course felt this. In their Address to the Crown the 
Bishops trod gingerly on the subject. They felt that the least 
said the soonest mended. That their utterances were character- | 
ized by that exceeding caution which bordered very nearly on | 


cowardice is not to be denied. Such a course as they adopted 
has its justification. At any rate the Address of the Bishops was 
very carefully and skilfully drawn. The paragraph may stand for 
a model of discretion; and we subjoin it, if for nothing else, as 
remarkable for its literary merits :— 

We look forward with deep anxiety to the measures which may be pro- 

posed to Parliament respecting the Irish branch of the United Church ; and 
we trust that the interests of true religion may not be lost sizht of amid the 
conflicts of political parties ; and we pray that, whatever course may fin 
receive the sanction of the Legislature, it may tend to that which a 
loyal hearts desire, the peace, the enlightenment, and the good government 
of Ireland. 
This Address of the Upper House, sent down to the inferior 
clergy for their adoption, was drafted by the yrs a 
posed by the Bishop of London, and seconded by the Bishop 
of Oxford—each and all of them pledged and declared against 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy—and carried nem. con. and without discus- 
sion. At any rate this indirect suggestion of moderation and 
caution, to which so prominent a person as the Bishop of Oxford 
was a party, ought not to have been thrown away on the Lower 
House, which we are told “met in much larger numbers than 
usual, the Jerusalem Chamber being uncomfortably crowded.” 
How it was met we shall see, Caron Selwyn, scarcely able to 
restrain himself from ‘ proposing, as he had intended, a separate 
Address,” contented himself with moving an addition to the 
Bishops’ Address in these terms :— 

We humbly and dutifully pray your Majesty not to assent to any mea- 
sure for repealing, with respect to any portion of the United Kingdom, those 
parts of the grezt charter, of the 1st William and Mary, c. 6, and other 
statutes of the realm, which recognise the Christian Church as incorporated 
with the Constitution of this country, and which secure the rights and 
privileges of the Church. We also humbly pray your Majesty not to 
assent to any measure for alienating to secular purposes any portion of the 
property or revenues which have been dedicated to the maintenance of the 
worship of Almighty God, and the support of His ministers. 

In explanation of one part of this proposed addition, Caron Selwyn read 
the words of the oath prescribed by the 1st of William and Mary, ¢, 6 :— 

“ Will you, tg the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed religion estab- 
lished by law? And will you preserve unto the Bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and to the Churches committed to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ?” 

King and Queen —* All this [ promise to do.” King and Queen lay hand 
on the Holy Gospels, saying, “So help me, God.” 

After considerable discussion, this addition was carried by 36 
against 15 votes; but, as we are told by the same authority 
which gives these numbers that more than a hundred members 
were present, it seems that one half of the Venerable House used 
the discretion of not voting. Many of them perhaps on the 
ground, openly avowed afterwards, that Canon Selwyn’s addition 
was not sufficiently forcible. In the course of the debate some 
strong things were said. It was a strong, not to say a perilous, 
thing in Archdeacon Selwyn to quote the Coronation Oath— 
which, if we view its language as simply reciting and repeating 
the pre-Reformation formula, only means a pledge on the part of 
the House to guarantee to the spiritualty such temporal possessions 
“as by law shall appertain to them” —and in which sense 
the term “Churches” only means the fabrics and estates; or, 
if we construe this word “ Churches” in its Revolution sense, it 
must mean, what Dean Stanley would argue, the Presbyterian 
as well as Kpiscopal community, the Kirk as well as the Church. 
And it was a strong thing in Canon Selwyn to recommend the 
Queen not to assent to the Government measure if passed by 
Parliament. Still stronger was it in Archdeacon Denison to regret 
that Canon Selwyn’s strong language was not strong enough, 
and to require that Church disestablishment should be treated as 
asin and a robbery—a sentiment which the charity of Dr. Jebb 
made more heavy by craving permission, while “alluding to the 
sin,” to “speak somewhat of the sinner.” If even a Liberal such as 
Canon Blakesley, who himself “extremely regretted”’ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, recommended in the interests of the Irish Establish- 
ment caution, and suggested that premature and violent language on 
the part of Convocation would certainly defeat their object; if the 
Dean of Ely, who went so far as to characterize the Bishops’ Ad- 
dress as “ singularly weak,” had still so much common sense as to 
remark that “to ask the Queen to put herself into collision with 
both Houses of Parliament might possibly jeopardize her crown” — 
these wise counsels were met with a remarkable retort from Arch- 
deacon Moore :—* Better jeopardize the Crown than destroy the 
Church.” Again, if Archdeacon Grant suggested that the country 
at large had expressed itself most unmistakeably on the question, 
and that the Bishops from their Parliamentary experience might 
perhaps know better than the country clergy what language was 
not only most suitable, but most expedient, to address to the 
Crown, he was met by a rejoinder from Canon Selwyn himself, in 
which he openly declared that “they, the Lower House, were as 
much Her Majesty’s advisers, and as constitutional as were her 
Ministers.” With these. feelings rampant in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, as we have said, Canon Selwyn’s addition to the 
Bishops’ Address was carried, as was another proposed by Arch- 
deacon Denison, who “ could not vote for the last motion ” 
(Mr. Selwyn’s), because it was too weak and hesitating, and 
seconded by Dr. Jebb on the express and avowed principle that 
“the Queen had a personal right in the matter, as the ultimate 
authority in matters of law, and that this was an occasion when 
she was bound to execute the dictates of her own conscience, 
irrespective of any constitutional advisers whatever”; which, 
if with Dr. Selwyn we admit Convocation to be one of her 
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constitutional advisers, we believe and trust that Her Majesty 
will do. Archdeacon Denison, it is true, grounded his addition 
to the Address on the principle that the disestablishment of the 
trish Church could not be effected “without repudiation of the 
necessity and value of the Reformation.” But the value of this 


concession to popular feeling or prejudice—which, in fact, is, in | 


this form, only a decorous way of shouting “ No Popery’”—is very 
much impaired when we find the same speaker in this very curious 
debate adopting the monstrous historical figment that in the six- 
teenth century “the nation solemnly adopted the Reformed 
Church as expressing the pure truth of God, as distinct from all 
aberrations on the one hand in the direction of Puritanism, and 
on the other in the direction of the inventions and corruptions of 
the Church of Rome.” 

We should much like to see this solemn rejection of Puritanism 
before it existed voted by the nation, and this authoritative protest 
on the part of the nation against Roman, or any other, corruption. 
We have heard of aComic History of England, but the most comical 
chapter in it is not so comical as this popular and archidiaconal 
view of the Reformation as an act solemn, complete, single, ac- 
cessible, definite, and well-considered. The Reformation never 
existed as a single act, nor can time or place or occasion be 
assigned to this solemn determination on the part of either Church 
or State to do anything more delinite than from time to time to 
accept—sometimes with, but much oftener without, any formalities 
or legalities—the hesitating and fluctuating and inconsistent 
policy of Tudor sovereigns and statesmen. 

It is sufficiently disheartening to find amongst a body of edu- 
cated and influential men the prevalence of such dangerous fallacies 
as these views announced in the Jerusalem Chamber of the bind- 
ing force, as well as of the meaning, of the Coronation Oath, and 
of the constitutional right or duty of the Sovereign to refuse 
the royal assent to the decisions of Parliament. In the face of 
such mischievous absurdities we can afford to smile at the puerile, 
if popular, view of the Reformation announced by Archdeacon 
Denison, which may perhaps be attributed, as the theatrical re- 
porters say, to the novelty of his first appearance in the new 
character of a champion of the sixteenth-century worthies. But 
perhaps it is as well for the Church to have had it all out. The 
worst that can come of Tuesday’s outbreak is the unseemly 
collision between the two Houses of Convocation, which has 
occurred, and probably was intended; and it is quite certain that 
the Bishops cannot give way. The best of it is, that the clergy 
generally will have opportunities of seeing what the convictions 
which, conscientiously, as we believe, they entertain come to 
when brought into the field of action ; and, above all, in perusing 
the report of this debate they will have the opportunity of ponder- 
ing over the wise and sagacious advice of such men as Arch- 
deacon Grant, Canon Blakesley, and the Dean of Ely, who, while 
declared enemies of disestablishment, have not taken leave either 
of common sense or common prudence. 


HALFPENNY CONSERVATISM, 


Wb lagpene heroic and invigorating spectacle of good men battling 
against insuperable odds has this week been exhibited in 
Scotland. It might indeed have been on view six weeks earlier, 
for the “ Second Annual Meeting of the Scottish National Con- 
stitutional Association ” was held as far back as the 6th of January. 
But Scottish Conservatives are modest as well as brave. They 
shun the glaring publicity so dear to a vulgar democracy, and the 
report of the proceedings has only just ventured forth from the 
congenial shade of a committee-room. Now that it has come, it 
has an undoubted claim on our notice. The speeches it records are 
honourably distinguished among similar productions by the frank- 
ness with which they recognise facts, and the unanimity with 
which they suggest a remedy. There is no attempt to disguise 
the low estate of Conservatism in Scotland; it is admitted to be 
in a very bad way indeed. “We in this country,” said the 
chairman, Lord Dalkeith, “are in the unfortunate position of 
having been beaten almost everywhere. We ive been 
thoroughly beaten this time, and it is almost human nature to 
feel a little downcast after such a defeat.” But the heir of 
bold Buccleugh could rise above human nature; nay, he did 
not despair of making his audience rise with him. The advice 
which he gave to the meeting showed how firmly this noble 
confidence held possession of his soul. He calls upon the Con- 
servatives of Scotland “to organize,” but it is no prospect of 
mere tangible success that he holds out as the motive for their 
doing so. They are to organize merely to show their courage. 
Indeed, with Scotland in its present terrible state, it would be of 
little use to organize for any other reason. The Scottish people, 
as described by one of the speakers, “are wholly given up to 
Radicalism and Dissenterism.” The Electors have a prejudice 
against Mr. Disraeli which is “more than can be naturally ac- 
counted for by the merits or demerits of the subject.” A certain 
amount of prejudice against him Lord Dalkeith seems to think 
reasonable. It is, we presume, “ accounted for by the demerits of 
the subject.” But the prejudice which exists is out of all pro- 
portion to the occasion. The Scottish Conservatives are conse- 
quently to organize simply as a sort of moral gymnastic. heir 
associations are to hold in civil life the place which that fine 
Conservative force, the Yeomanry Cavalry, holds in military 
life. If the latter were ever wanted for real service, the first 
thing it would have to do would be to forget the notions of 


drill and discipline it has contracted during the periods when 
it has been called out for practice; and, in like manner, when- 
ever Conservatism means ee wo its trumpets will sound a 
very different note from that which is now popular at “ consti- 
tutional” meetings. Till then, both modes of employing time are 
harmless, and the latter has the advantage of not forming an item 
in the Istimates. 

It is fair to say, however, that all the speakers at the meeting con- 
curred in one practical recommendation. The political disease of the 
country must be treated homeeopathically ; the only cure that can 
be trusted to work on a Scottish elector is a hair of the dog that 
bit him. It is a newspaper that has made him a Radical; it is 
only a newspaper that can make him a Conservative. The secret, 
it seems, of the deplorable errors which pervade all parts of 
Scotland is that everybody reads the Scotsman. It is to be 
found “in every house, at every railway station, in every village.” 
“People have unfortunately got accustomed to taking in the 
Scotsman.” Lord Garlies, from whom we borrow this last wail, 
attributes the habit to the “general appetite for virulence and 
abuse”; but, whatever may have been its origin, there is no doubt 
that it has been thoroughly formed. The problem of the hour, 
therefore, is how to supersede the Scotsman. Unfortunately, to 
state the problem and to solve it are by no means the same thing. 
To begin with, there is a difficulty in the fact that Conservatism 
has already a representative in the Scottish press. What are the 
precise shortcomings of this journal does not appear, but we 
gather from the speeches at the meeting that it is not considered 
to be quite up to the mark. Of course this was not admitted by 
any one; on the contrary, every reference to it was couched in 
highly complimentary terms. It is “able and well conducted,” 
says Lord Dalkeith. “We have been very much indebted to it,” 
says Lord Garlies. But somehow these praises all end with the 
suggestion that a new Conservative paper had better be started 
without loss of time. There is an attempt, indeed, to take 
the sting out of this conclusion by laying great stress on the 
necessity for a weekly paper. Obviously, however, this is 
a very transparent expedient. It is the weekly issue of the 
daily Scotsman that has done all the mischief, and we pre- 
sume that it would not be difficult to arrange for a weekly issue 
of the daily Courant if hebdomadal publication were the only 
element wanting to success. Even Lord Garlies, however, 
who constituted himself _ the especial advocate of the 
existing organ, thinks that it would be well to supplement it 
by a new weekly paper. He considers that if the Con- 
servatives of Scotland ‘could start a really good organ not 
confining it to politics alone, but containing general news, and 
giving opinions on all subjects,” they might do great good to the 
constitutional cause. To contain general news, and to give 
opinions on all subjects, are apparently such uncommon features 
in newspapers, that the mere fact that a new journal exhibited 
them would be sufficient to ensure its triumph. Perhaps, if Lord 
Garlies would extend his reading, he would tind that the idea has 
been anticipated. 

Sir Thomas Gladstone took a different view of the situation. 
He founded his hopes on the known preference of his country- 
men for “spending a halfpenny instead of a penny.” In his 
opinion, the only way to banish Radicalism from Scotland is to under- 
sell it, The road to success lies in lowering the price of the Conser- 
vative journal “ below that of the ordinary newspaper.” The Scots- 
man exacts a penny from every purchaser. The Conservative organ 
that wouldsupplantit must offer itself for a halfpenny., One obvious 
merit possessed by this scheme was pointed out by a subsequent 
speaker. The political depravity of the Scottish constituencies 
may be such that they willrather pay their penny for a paper they 
like than their halfpenny for a paper they do not like. But if the 
outlay even of the halfpenny can be spared, then they may be led to 
see a new beauty in the principles they at present reject. The 
last hope of Conservatism lies in a gratuitous circulation, and as 
this is a costly process, there is more chance of its being carried 
out on the necessary scale if two papers can be bought for distri- 
bution at what is now the price of one. Sir Graham Montgomery 
told a touching story of an elector—living too, “in a not very out- 
of-the-way part of the world ”—who wrote to him the other day 
to say that, as he never saw a Conservative paper, it would be a 
great kindness tosend him one. Evidently this man goes with the 
multitude and buys his weekly Scotsman, but he also feels that if 
he can screw a second paper out of his representative, it will be so 
much clear gain. In this way we dare say a good many copies of 
the proposed halfpennyworth may be got rid of. A fru race 
may be trusted not to refuse so much paper and print when it is 
offered in this generous spirit. 

One not unimportant consideration the meeting seems hardly 
to have taken proper account of. It isa pity there was nobod 
to remind them of the proverbial contrast between the ease wit 
which a horse is brought to the water and the difficulty with 
which he is made to drink. Perhaps the idea did cross the mind 
of Dr. Andrew Wood. At all events, he warned his hearers that 
“it is utterly impossible to cram Conservative principles down 
the throats of Radicals.” Conservative papers may be distributed 
by hundreds of thousands—that is only a matter of money—but 
will that ensure Conservative articles being read? Dr. Wood 
evidently has his doubts. Advertising agents—who, as a class, 
may be trusted to know their own business pretty well—have a 
theory, we believe, that it is practically useless to advertise in 
journals for which there is no genuine demand, inasmuch as the 
people to whom they are sent rarely take the trouble to untie 
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them. Even if this amount of labour should be incurred, it ma 
be surmised that the principles which cost the recipient so muc 
hard cash will be dearer to him than those which the postman 
brings him for nothing. Men value that most for which they 
have made most sacrifices. When the members of the Associa- 
tion have thrown away a sufficient number of halfpence, it 
will perhaps occur to them that no organ, however able or 
however cheap, could; have averted their recent defeat. They 
need look no further than the speech of Lord Garlies for an expla- 
nation of its real meaning. “Of all the unfortunate questions,” 
he said, “ that could have cropped up, none could have been more 
so for the Conservative party than that of the Irish Church Esta- 
lishment.” As regards the Conservative party in Scotland, this 
is no doubt strictly true. The annual report of this Association 

eaks of its own indefatigable labours “ to strengthen the attach- 
ment to the National Church, and to prevent the disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland.” But what identity is there in Scot- 
land between these two objects? The National Church is pledged 
by its doctrines and history to regard Prelacy and Popery with a 
common abhorrence. The two are but different forms of the same 
enemy. ‘The prelatical form may be much the more innocent of 
the two, but to ask the Presbyterian peasant to exert himself 
to keep it established is to ask him to choose the lesser of 
two evils, when he is as yet entirely unconvinced that there 
is any need for him to choose either. The multitude has 
none of that zeal for the principle of establishments which 
glows in the breasts of a few educated Erastians. It may 
struggle to keep its own Church established, and so far it may 
be, as in England at this moment, an appreciable element in 
the calculation. But it will never struggle to keep a Church 
which it dislikes established, merely for the love of an abstract 
theory. Supposing Presbyterianism, instead of Anglicanism, had 
been the established religion of Ireland, the present policy of the 
Government would evoke but a languid resistance among those 
Conservative Churchmen who are now so ready to see the Crown 
itself jeopardized rather than an acre of ecclesiastical property 
diverted to national uses, It will take a good many numbers of 
the halfpenny print in which Scottish Conservatism proposes to 
embark its fortunes to make Scotchmen more zealous in defence 
of Episcopacy than Englishmen would be in defence of Presby- 
terianism. 


PROFESSORS AND TUTORS. 


HE enthusiastic admirers of the new Oxford Statute about un- 
attached students anticipate, as its ultimate result, something 
little short of an academic revolution, We have already ex- 
plained why we distrust the accuracy of their calculations. The 
relief to men of narrow incomes will not be nearly so great as is 
commonly assumed, though the penne has now reduced its 
pecuniary demands to the lowest possible standard. The late 
rolongation of the educational course, | which money is 
spent instead of being made, will still keep away 
the University poor students who are not going to take orders. 
And the relief, such as it is, will be purchased at the cost of 
those social advantages which many regard as the main induce- 
ment for going there. Travelling expenses, again, will necessarily 
be a serious item to those who live at a distance from Oxford; 
and they cannot cut the knot of the difficulty, as was very 
commonly done in the middle ages, by staying up all the year 
round. Nor is this all. The difference between Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the foreign Universities, which has led the latter 
to designate them somewhat contemptuously as haus lycées, are 
too many, and too deeply rooted in national peculiarities and 
traditions, to be obliterated, or even seriously affected, by a 
relaxation of the rule of college residence. Our Universities, like 
our Public Schools and other kindred institutions, have become 
what they are ge the slow growth of centuries, and the con- 
current operation of various influential elements of English life 
and thought, which it would take us too long to examine 
or even to enumerate in detail here, and they can as little be 
transmuted into something else by a stroke of the pen as they 
could be reproduced to order on an alien soil. In the crisis of 
a great Tye cataclysm like the first French Revolution it ma 
be possible to break altogether with the past, and start fresh wi 
a paper Constitution based on the most abstract conception of the 
rights of man. But ordinarily it is not possible to re-mould a 
long-established institution on ideal principles, however admi- 
rable, and it is least of all possible in England. Historical insti- 
tutions have a spirit and continuous life of their own, which is 
not indeed impervious to change—for change is a condition of all 
healthy Tife—but which will assert its substantial identity under 
all successive modifications of form. To import some hundreds of 
unattached undergraduates into the University —supposing, for 
argument’s sake, that the expected hundreds come— will no 
more make Oxford into a second Heidelberg or Glasgow than the 
artistic energies of Louis I. of Bavaria could make Munich into a 
second Athens. And it seems very unlikely that a large number will 
come. Still it would be rash to hazard any confident prediction 
as to how many may avail themselves of the new opening offered 
them. And the presence of even a small minority of matriculated 
students who are not members of a college cannot fail, in the long 
run, to exercise some influence on the intellectual life of the place. 
It is worth inquiring what kind of influence this is likely to be, 
and how far it will tend to remedy or to intensify the admitted 
faults of the existing system. We have on a former occasion 


expressed our belief that it will act, to some extent, in both 
directions. 

There are, broadly speaking, two theories of the ws r function 
of a university, which may be distinguished as the English and the 
German, though it must not be imagined that either view is main- 
tained or acted upon to the entire exclusion of the other. And the 
name universitas is variously explained by the advocates of the 
rival theories as referring to the universality of the studies to be 
prosecuted or of the students to be taught. According to the 
former—or, as many Englishmen would be disposed to call it, the 
practical—view of the matter, universities are schools of the higher 
education, and their main, if not their sole, object is to train 
youths during the interval between leaving school and entering on 
the duties of active life. Their duty towards knowledge, of 
whatever kind, is not to extend but to diffuse it. We are not 
to look to them for fresh advances in scientific discovery, but 
for imparting to their alumi its ascertained results. ‘Tested by 
this criterion, it may be admitted that Oxford and Cambridge 
have on the whole discharged their duty fairly in the education 
of the upper classes of English society, who will certainly 
bear comparison with the corresponding classes of any other 
European country in general cultivation and attainments. On 
the other hand, few standard works in any branch of literature 
have emanated of late from either University. Logic and his- 
tory have long been specialities at Oxford, but Grote and Mill 
are not University men, though their works are text-books in the 
schools. A university seems the natural home for metaphysical 
speculation, and perhaps Dean Mansel’s name may be pleaded in 
evidence of it; but then it must be remembered how much he is 
indebted to Sir William Hamilton, who did not write on the banks 
of the Isisor the Cam. Even in theology, which is far the most 
richly endowed of all the special Faculties both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and which has alone among them retained any active 
life, owing to the close connexion between the Universities and the 
Church, there is very little to show. It is not long since the 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford contented himself with 
delivering every term the same twelve lectures, and a similar 
practice still prevails at Cambridge. It is true that the great 
religious movement of thirty years ago originated at Oxford ; but 
though in the University, it was not of it. Dr. Newman held no 
academical office, though the possession of a fellowship gave him 
leisure for theological studies which many others equally enjoyed 
but did not care to use. If, from the English, we turn to the foreign 
idea of a university, we find it is exactly the reverse. The Ger- 
man Professor quoted by Dr. Pattison, who said that a professorial 
chair would be a very pleasant position if it were not for the in- 
terruption of having to deliver lectures, rather emphasized 
the idea than caricatured it. According to this view the main 
function of a university is to prosecute scientific research; and 
professorships are founded, primarily at least, with the object, 
sometimes theoretically ascribed to canonries, of providing capable 
men with learned leisure for the task. And, as a matter of fact, 
all the principal German works in scholarship, history, science, 
and theology for the last half century have emanated from the 
Universities. That they have been equally successful in discharg- 
ing the (as they regard it) subordinate function of teaching, we 
do not believe; and candid writers among themselves, like Dr. 
Dollinger, while considering universities almost a creation of 
Germany, do not hesitate to acknowledge that in this matter 
they have something to learn from us. He especially ex- 
presses his regret that the collegiate system, which survives at 
Oxford and Cambridge, has been lost in Germany. Considered 
however, as. corporations devoted to scientific investigation and 
literary activity, the German Universities have undoubtedly at- 
tained a splendid success. Whether, considering the marked 
distinctions of national character, it would be possible to get 
the same results out of our own Universities, and whether, 
if it were possible, the benefit would not be too dearly pur- 
chased, are questions too wide to be more than glanced at 
here. But we may say at once, what no reasonable man will 
be disposed to deny, that one object of endowed Faculties is 
to promote the study, as well as the teaching, of the special 
science to which they belong, and that this aspect of the pro- 
fessoriate has, with some rare and honourable exceptions, which 
will occur at once to every one, been all but wholly lost sight 
of at our two great Universities. Professors have not generally 
been required to reside, except when required to teach, and, 
before the reform of 1851, few besides the theological professors 
at Oxford delivered any lectures. Dr. Gaisford, almost the only 
English scholar of his day who had a Euro; reputation, never 
lectured at all. The real work of the p was done by the 
college tutors, and is mainly done by them still; and if they dis- 
charge their educational duties with average conscientiousness— 
we need not say that many of them do a great deal more—they 
can have little time left for independent study. In one way the 
result of the University Commission has been to make matters 
worse in this respect. The abolition of the clerical restrictions 
on some two-thirds of the fellowships has at once made the circu- 
lation much more rapid and multiplied non-residents. Scarcely 
any fellow who is not actively engaged in college work stays 
up after his year of probation, and even lay tutors having no 
livings to wait for are natu unwilling to let the best years 
of lite slip by before commencing the duties of their profession 
elsewhere. 

It becomes, then, a question of some interest whether the in- 
troduction of a new element into academic life, in the shape of 
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unattached students, will have any tendency to remedy this defect. | charm of notoriety. Few persons in public positions are so unam- 


Those who are most sanguine in maintaining the affirmative insist 
on the fact that it will undermine the tutorial system, and thus 
give a fresh impulse to the professoriate, which will have to be 
largely extended. But this is very far from being certain. There 
has for some years past been a sort of inter-communion established 
between several of the leading colleges at Oxford, so that under- | 
graduates at one can attend tutorial lectures at another; and it would 
not be difficult to extend this system so as to include unattached 
undergraduates, if indeed it has not been already done. Lvery 
student in lodgings is obliged by the new statute to choose some | 
Mester of Arts as a tutor, whose business it would be to make some | 
such provision for hisinstruction. Moreover, unless these students 
appear in much greater numbers than there seems any reason to— 
anticipate, it is obvious that nu important change in the exist- | 
ing system will be produced by their presence. But, if we admit | 
the extremest hypothesis of writers like Mr. Bonamy Price, and | 
assume that the tutorial will become merged in the professorial 
system, does it at all follow that this would promote the end in 
question? Ifthe work of education is to be effectually carried on 
at all, it must consist of something more than simply delivering 
lectures to a silent auditory, whose bodily attendance alone is 
secured, and who may listen or lounge as they please; in other 
words, if tutors eo nomine were superseded, the new professors | 
would have to discharge tutorial functions. Certainly they would | 
not have to lecture de omni scibili, but would be contined to | 
their own special subject; but this division of labour has been | 
to a great extent carried out in several colleges already, and | 
still it does not leave the tutor much leisure for private study. | 
Professor Jowett is known to be one of the few college tutors , 
who, without neglecting their educational duties, are also en- | 
gaged in serious literary work ; and there was a story current | 
in Balliol not long ago, of his appointing a pupil to come to him | 
with his composition from twelve to one o'clock at night, that | 
being the only open hour he could command, It bas indeed been | 
suggested that a large staff of sub-professors should be appointed 
for the drudgery of the ordinary routine work, leaving the chiefs of | 
each Faculty comparatively tree for following their learned avoca- | 
tions. But it can hardly be intended that they should give no lectures | 
at all, and we should thus come back to something very like the | 
old system, under a new nomenclature—the head professors occupy - | 
ing much the same position as now, and the sub-professors stepping 
into the place of college tutors. Some sinecure fellowships might | 
perhaps, as we have previously observed, be converted into sub- | 

rofessorships, but that would’ be about the extent of the change. | 
Ve do not feel sanguine, therefore, as to any appreciable influence 
on Oxford, as a place of study for adults and a home for scientific | 
investigation, from such a change of tutorial into professorial | 
lectures as has been anticipated from the matriculation of lodger | 
students. Nor do we think they will be numerous enough | 
to bring about such a change as the result of their appearance. 
At the same time, the fact of their being there at all will serve to 
bring into prominence the academic as distinguished from the 
purely collegiate idea, and this may act as a reminder that a Uni- 
versity has other functions besides those of a college. We have, 
however, to set against this consideration the fact that an increase 
in the number of students will involve increased demands on the 
teaching powers of the place. 

There is another point of view, however, in which it is not in- 
conceivable that the new comers may exert a certain reflex 
action for good on the University, in its scientific as well as its 
educational capacity. Putting aside those who come simply to 
qualify themselves for ordination, and who, as we cannot help 
suspecting, will be the majority, we may fairly presume that 
their motives for seeking admission will be of a more distinctly 
intellectual nature than can be predicated of full two-thirds of 
those who occupy the existing colleges. And the infusion of 
fresh blood of this kind, even in very small proportions, can- 
not fail to act beneficially on the system. very little that 
tends to strengthen the studious as opposed to the luxurious or 
purely athletic element in the University isa gain. If it helps to 
raise the minimum standard of pass examinations, and to shame 
a larger moiety than at present out of sinking below that mini- 
mum, some good will be done. But, moreover, a further effect 
may be produced if men of a really intellectual stamp and with a 
keen thirst for knowledge are brought up to the University. 
Professors will not like to find in their classes “a chiel taking 
notes” of the deficiency of their attainments in their own subject- 
matter, or instituting disagreeable comparisons between what he 
learns from their lectures and what he has learnt from men | 
or books elsewhere. The number of active-minded men, with | 
a genuine love for learning, who will devote their lives to | 
scientilic study and investigation purely for its own sake, is 
much smaller than most theorists are willing to believe. ‘The 
law of demand and supply holds good here quite as much | 
as anywhere else. Men do not, as a rule, spend years in 
investigating the deeper problems of theology, or metaphy- | 
sics, or mathematics, from abstract devotion to the subject, any | 
more than they enter on the study of law or medicine, however 
they may be drawn to it by their own mental tastes, without the 
expectation of tangible results. To choose a suitable man for a 
chair, endow him richly, and relieve him from the pressure of 
active duties, will not secure his leading the life of a Newton or a | 

‘araday. Some outward stimulus is required; and one main 


stimulus, both for good and for evil, in the present day, is the ' 


bitious as to have no regard for fame, and fewer still are so callous 
as to be indifferent to the reproach of feebleness or mediocrity, 
The productive energy of Oxtord and Cambridge professors will 
not rise to the standard of their German brethren until unpro- 
ductiveness is felt to be a discredit. If the introduction of a new 
class of students to our ancient seats of learning should contribute 
towards the general recognition of such an estimate of professorial 
obligations, they will be entitled to the gratitude both of the 
University and the country. 


METROPOLITAN RATING. 


HE Poor-law furnishes an eminent example of our national 

genius for muddling. ‘The complications of other portions 
of our law are ascribed, more or less reasonably, to its antiquity ; 
but no part of the Poor-law is older than the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and by far the greater part of it belongs to the last and 
present centuries. The existing confusion prevails alike in the 
department of .fact and in that of words, and Parliament has 
failed equally in forming a distinct purpose and in expressing it 
intelligibly. 

The President of the Poor-Law Board has undertaken to reduce 
to order that region of chaos in which rates are levied upon the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. A measure was prepared and carried 
two years ago, by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, for placing certain charges 
which had hitherto been borne by individual parishes, or unions, upon 
acommon fund. Mr. Hardy showed convincingly the expediency 
of this arrangement, to which, indeed, there can be no possible ob- 
jection except this, that means do not exist for raising a common fund 
equitably. If we consider how arate is to be imposed, we shall find 
ourselves called upon to settle, first, what kinds of property shall be 
rated, and secondly, what values shall be placed upon them. So long 
as each parish managed its own aflairs and bore its own burdens, 
both these questions might be answered in almost any manner 
that could be suggested by accident or caprice. To the tirst ques- 
tion, however, the same answer was pretty generally given in all 
parishes; but to the second question the variety of answers was 
inexhaustible. Taking, for example, the commonest description of 
rateable property—namely, a house—you might argue without end 
as to the principle upon which its rateable value was to be ascer- 
tained. ‘The lower you fixed the value, the higher you must make 
the rate; but while the parish continued independent of all other 
parishes it mattered not, speaking generally, whether you fixed 


_ the value of its houses low or high, provided you fixed the value of 


all of them upon the same principle. But as soon as it is arranged 
that two or more parishes shall contribute to a common fund, it 
becomes necessary that they should agree as to the principle of 
imposing the rates by which this fund is to be raised. Now in 
the metropolis this has not been done, and we are told that it 
would take five years to do it. In order to arrive at the rateable 
value of a house, you must determine what you will take as its 
gross annual value, and what deductions you will allow from that 
value. Mr.Goschen states that in the metropolis at present not onl 

is there the greatest variety with regard to the deductions allowed, 
but also with regard to the manner in which the “ gross estimated 
rental” is arrived at. One parish or union may complain against 
another, and even within a parish one class of occupiers may com- 
plain that its rental is estimated too highly as compared with 
others. We will not, however, at present concern ourselves witls 
controversies which arise within particular parishes, but will keep 
to the consideration of Mr. Goschen’s proposal for adjusting among 
the parishes and unions the burden of the common fund. We 
shall probably not be wrong in assuming that in future years the 
charges to be imposed upon this fund are likely to increase, and it 
is therefore highly important to provide that the burden of con- 
tributing to it should, if possible, be equitably adjusted. To male 
this adjustment completely and satisfactorily it would be neces- 
sary to take a fresh valuation of all the rateable property in the 
metropolis, and this would occupy five years, and would cost a 
sum of money which we are not told, but can perhaps imagine. 
The amount of the charges on the common fund compared with 
the total charge for the metropolitan poor is at present so small 
that it could not be worth while to undertake the troublesome 
and costly process of a fresh valuation in order to adjust this 
burden. But if the process were undertaken and completed, the 
tendency to place fresh charges on this common fund, of which the 
burden had been thus caretully adjusted, would be irresistible ; 
and thus considerable progress would be made towards the result 
which is aimed at by those who demand equalization of poor-rates. 
Mr. Goschen’s Bill, however, only provides that the adjustment 
shall be mace roughly and imperfectly; and, indeed, it would 
hardly be unfair to say that be imposes on his own Board a 
duty which resembles that of making bricks without straw. It is 
unnecessary to remind householders in the metropolis that they 
pay other rates besides poor-rates, All these rates, however, are 
evied upon the basis either of the poor-rate or of the county-rate. 
There are, therefore, these two bases, and only these, available tor 
the adjustment of the burden of the common fund, and it appears 
from Mr. Goschen’s statement that one of them would be as un- 

satisfactory as the other. But when the Central Assessment 
Board which is to be constituted under this Bill proceeds to per- 

form its duties, it must either adhere to the poor-rate valuation, 

which is employed at present, or adopt the county-rate valuation, 
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or proceed by some arbitrary method which will hardly content 
those who suffer by its application, In the parish of Poplar the 
amount of the existing valuation for poor-rate is 417,000/, while 
for county-rate it is 344,000/ That parish, therefore, either pays 
too much towards the common fund for poor relief, or it pays too 
little towards the expenses of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which are levied upon the basis of the county-rate. We can 
hardly suppose that the Assessment Board for a Poor-law gr 
would resort to the basis of the county-rate; and if it did, the 
difficulty of its task would hardly be diminished, because the 
metropolis extends into four counties—namely, Middlesex, Kent, 
Surrey, and the City of London; and in these different jurisdic- 
tions the county-rate is made by different bodies, and on different 
principles, 

In each of the Metropolitan Unions there is now an Assessment 
Committee. It is proposed that a similar committee should be 
established in each of the parishes not comprised in any union. 
Representatives from all these committees will constitute the 
Central Assessment Board, and this Board will fix the amount of 
the valuation upon which each parish and union is to be assessed 
to the common fund. Kvery parish and union will have a right 
of appeal against the assessinent made upon every other parish 
and union, and a paid assessor of the Board is to be appointed to 
decide these appeals. How he will decide them heaven knows, 
We will suppose the probable case of an appeal by an East-end 

ish against the assessment of St. George's, Hanover Square. 
t East-end parishes it has been found necessary to screw up 
the valuations in order to obtain the largest possible produce 
from the rates. In West-end parishes there has been no 
occasion to raise the valuations, and some supposed advantage in 
keeping them down. It may probably be true that the valuation of 
St naan Hanover Square, is low compared with the valuations 
of East-end pavishes, and that for the equitable imposition of a 
rate to meet the charges on the common fund the valuation 
of St. George's, Hanover Square, ought to be raised. Any- 
body might say as much as this, but the paid assessor will 
have to say by how much the valuation of St. George's 
ought to be raised. It may he that, for the purpose of com- 
— between, we will say, Poplar and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the county-rate would aflord a guide, because we may 
suppose that the same principle of valuing property was followed 
throughout the county of Middlesex, whatever that principle 
may have been. But, if we attempt to compare Lambeth with 
St. George's, the county-rate fails us as a guide, because we 
have no reason to suppose that the same principle of valuation was 
followed in Surrey as in Middlesex, and indeed Mr. Goschen tells 
us that the principle was different. It seems to us, therefore, that 
the proceedings of this Central Assessment Board under its paid 
assessor will be left very much to the good pleasure of the gods; 
but we are far from meaning to urge the probable imperfection of the 
Board’s work as a reason why it should not work at all. The 
paid assessor will decide that the total valuation of a purticular 

ish or union must be raised by a certain sum. It will then be 
the duty of the Assessment Committee of that parish or union to 
raise proportionally the valuations of all the properties comprised 
in it. e do not knuw whether those which we will call indi- 
vidual valuations, having been thus raised for the purpose of 
assessing the rate for the common fund, will be kept at the higher 
figure for the purpose of assessing ordinary poor-rate; but we 
should suppose they would be, for otherwise we might have a 
house bearing one value for the ordinary poor-rate, another for 
the rate for the common fund, a third for the county-rate, 
and perhaps a fourth for the house duty. Mr. Goschen seems 
to suppose that the individual, or as he calls them, tenement 
valuations, will become the basis of rating for all purposes, and he 
forgets that these valuations, for which he is thus disposed to 
claim authority, will only have been arrived at by a process for 
which we shall take the liberty to coin the word “ backward- 
ation.” 

The Central Assessment Board determines, we will say, that 
the total valuation of a particular parish shall be raised in the 
proportion of three to two. Hereupon it will be the duty of the 
Assessment Committee of this parish to raise in the same propor- 
tion every individual or tenement valuation in the parish. If the 
Committee must do this as a matter of course, it is idle to inquire 
upon what principle they do it; and, therefore, that part of Mr. 
Goschen’s Bill which lays down a principle for individual valua- 
tion appears to be inapplicable to his present purpose. The Bill 
contains a schedule of deductions which may be allowed from the 
gross estimated rental of a tenement in order to arrive at its 
rateable value. If a new valuation of all the rateable property of 
the metropolis is to be made, this schedule of deductions will be 
most important ; but Mr. Goschen says that a new valuation is 
not to be made, because it will take a long time to make, and cost 
a great deal of money. It is odd that Mr. Goschen should expect 
a valuation arrived at in the happy-go-lucky sort of way which 
he proposes to supersede the county-rate valuation for the purposes 
to which that valuation is now applicable. However, we entirely 
agree with Mr. Goschen that there ought to be one uniform 
valuation for all purposes of rating, and if we remark that his Bill 
does not promise this result, he may answer that this was not its 
primary intention. He undertook to make a more equitable ad- 
justment of the burden of the common fund, and in this he has 
succeeded. 


OUR PROSPECTS FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 


W E are promised a revival of what some people may consider 
the principle of Good Friday. The Reform League intends 
that here in London we shall spend it as a day of most unques- 
tionable humiliation, in every sense of the word. Just as from the 
Vatican, or other centres of ecclesiastical authority, emanates 
an authorized pastoral as to the proper observance of a day of 
fasting, so from the Nag’s Head, Leather Lane, it has been—so the 
announcement runs—* definitely settled that the demonstration in 
honour of the late Ernest Jones should take place in Trafalgar 
Square on Good Friday, at five o’clock.” A sketch of the details 
of the demonstration has been put out. It is at once cosmopolitan 
and authoritative, and has a certain zsthetic and almost religious 
ropriety. The taste for pomp and ceremony has penetrated 
Leather Lane, derived perhaps from St. Alban’s Church, which 
is, we believe, close by the Nag’s Head. “ Processions headed by 
bands of music,”’ and tailed, we fear, by all the scum and rufliaury of 
London, “ are to start from different parts of London and march to 
Trafalgar Square. The International Branch, the Labour Lyanch, 
and a Greek Branch would attend with banners, and a band of the 
members of the International Branch would sing in chorus in 
the procession.” At present the sacred hymns to be sung have 
not been announced. The mention of a Greek Branch might 
suggest that the celebrated scholium reciting the heroic deeds of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton would be revived for the occasion. 
The precedent of the obsequies of the Manchester murderers—we 
mean martyrs—celebrated by Mr. Finlan in Hyde Park, might 
give promise of a solemn dirge and sacred requiem for the repose 
of poor Mr. Ernest Jones’ soul, were it not that the vocal powers 
of a London mob are more likely to subside into “ Not for Joseph,” 
or the roaring chorus, whatever it may be, which at the moment 
happens to be popular in Whitechapel and Wapping. But, what- 
ever the details of the rites, there can be no mistake about the 
general effect which the demonstration ordered by the Reform 
League contemplates. The Congregation of Public Rites, or the 
Provisional Government—for it is well to speak of them in either 
capacity, and recognise at once both their political and ecclesias- 
tical authority—have decided that the capital city of the British 
Empire is to celebrate Good Friday next as they shall direct. They 
intend to cecupy in force the very centre and heart of our civilization 
—Trafalgar Square. They propose, as far asin them lies, to make, 
on the most sacred hours of the Christian year, the main streets of 
London hideous with a grimy tag-rag and bobtail composed of 
most of the fools and all the rogues who on that particular day 
choose to find nothing else to do than run the chance of assisting 
in a general disturbance. The dictators of the Nag’s Head are 
prepared to insult all right feeling by a wretched caricature of a 
religious observance, and to stun us with brass bands and brutal 
chorusses. All this on Good Friday; and, as though to provide 
every certainty of general annoyance, and possibly of public 
danger, they have fixed upon the hour of five o’clock—which of 
course will be six, that is, the fading twilight of early spring— 
on the 26th of March, for their demonstration. 

And what is that they are going to demonstrate? In a stupid 
sort of way, there was some kind of meaning in the Beales and 
Potter demonstrations; and even in the contemptible failure of 
the Funeral March in honour of the Manchester murderers there 
was at least a venomous and mischievous sympathy with actual mis- 
creants. But poor Mr. Ernest Jones—what had he ever done that 
his memory, or the feelings of his family, should be outraged by 
this silly, though mischievous, violation of all decency ? Mr. Jones 
was a fanatic, but not altogether of the vulgar sort. Born and 
bred a gentleman, he could have no sympathy with Finlan 
and Lucraft, the president of the Leather Lane Leaguers. If My. 
Jones ever consented to a mob-meeting in Trafalgar Square, it was 
for objects very different from this, but to say all thisis rather to 
waste words. Time, place, and purpose—matter and manner— 
all are so contemptible that there is not the least likelihood that 
the demonstration will take place. As on a previous occasion, the 
police will, it may be presumed, not sufier a crowd to collect 
or a procession to be formed ; and were it to be arranged, as in 
the case of the mock obsequies of the Manchester murderers, a 
few hundreds of dirty boys and fanatics would be all that would 
really feel any interest in the avowed object of the procession. 

It is perhaps as well that the attempted revival of these London 
processions should take a form which, while it provokes the disgust 
of all decent people, at the same time can only be met with ridicule 
and contempt, and perhaps indignation, from the better sections of 
the League itself. Mr. Beales will be wanting in that sort of 
dignity which he has more than once affected, or perhaps reall 
felt, if he does not denounce the wicked folly contemplated by his 
tail. But something remains to be said. That such a puerile dis- 
play should even be announced shows that there is somethir 
wrong. A day or two ago a numerous deputation of Strand 
tradesmen groaned in dismal strains of lamentation before Colonel 
Henderson. Since the conventional wailing of the chorus at the 
end of a Greek tragedy, we do not remember anything so mono- 
tonously and tediously mourniul as the sorrows of the Strand. The 
trade of the Strand had collapsed: the Strand by day was occupied 
in force by hordes of newsboys plying their vocations of dispensing 
haltpenny newspapers and tossing for the receipts, and by sturdy 
troops of more adult gamesters watching the odds at the windows 
of the Sporting Press. If we are to believe these much-suffering 
shopkeepers, the Strand is all day long rendered hideous by 
gaming, and all night by prostitution, But, says Colonel 
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Henderson, what am I to do? A nuisance may be annoying, 
as the etymology seems to suggest, but quite legal. The 
street trade in newspapers is especially protected by Act of 
Parliament; the street trade in harlotry is, if not a pro- 
tected by statute, condoned by the great principle of the liberty 
of the subject. As to placards and walking advertisements 
and handbills, they are not to be prohibited unless immoral ; 
and the Suanieaiel Shannen and the Revelations of a Nunnery 
are not pronounced, by the apg to be immodest or offensive to 
decency. Shouting is not illegal; begging is very hard to prove ; 
a crowd causing an obstruction is difficult to define; magistrates 
differ; the courts of Police and Sessions, as in the instance of 
the night-houses near the Haymarket, are in direct conflict. Alto- 
gether Colonel Henderson says but little to assuage the woes of 
the melancholy men of the Strand. 


They rejoin that the state of things from which they suffer is a 
disgrace to civilization and to the first street of the first capital in 
Europe. Well; we have heard all this before, and all the capitals 
in Europe seem to suffer under what is always their special and 
particular disgrace. But to say this is not quite equivalent to 
doing nothing. At the present moment we are doing something. 
Every day we confiscate—so the ype reports tell—at least a 
dozen of “ indecent valentines,” sold chiefly in the suburbs. As 
we never happened to see an indecent valentine, we cannot perhaps 
appreciate the full importance of the present activity of the police, 
or the extent of the social evil which they are so vigorously 
and rigorously suppressing. Judging from the trifling nuisances 
which they do not deal with, we can quite understand the extent 
of the moral evil with which they are so successfully contending. 
Seeing that Holywell Street is the Holywell Street which it has 
always been—a trifle not worth mentioning—the indecent valen- 
tines at Mile End and the Hackney Road must be very bad indeed. 
But whether the particular nuisance against which authority is 
at the moment displaying its and the law’s terrors is or is not so 
very abominable is less important than the fact that where there 
is a will in these matters there is a way. Apply this to such 
an incident as the threatened Ernest Jones demonstration. If 
indecent valentines are a public nuisance, @ fortiori—nay, a for- 
tissimo—is this demonstration from the Nag’s Head. If the little 
scamps tossing for coppers in the Strand are a disgrace to our 
civilization, what force of language is left for us to condemn this 
grotesque Good Friday indecency ? If public morals are injured, 
and private interests ruined, by the present state of the Strand, 
what about the projected and intended, planned and concerted, 
raid of ruffianism on all London next Good Friday? Mr. Bruce 
and Colonel Henderson have a great future before them—will 
they use their opportunities ? e shall see; and this Good 
Friday affair may perhaps test them. We have all of us had 
enough of these street demonstrations in London. Even under 
Beales and Potter they became contemptible; but the fact that a 
thing is contemptible is no reason why it should exist. The 
immoral valentines may be thought to be contemptible ; but the 
law in this case disregards the motto Aquila non captat muscas. 
And we have no objection to the eagle catching flies, so that he 
slaughters superior vermin also. By all means burn the valentines, 
but at the same time let decent folk have Good Friday to them- 
selves, at least in peace and quietness, if not in religious retire- 
ment and rest. The short petticoats at the ballet might reasonably 
be lengthened ; but if we do not like the public exhibition of 
young women’s legs on the stage we may stay at home. But the 
Nag’s Head Leaguers will not let us be quiet. The Trafalgar 
Square people deprive us whenever they please only just of all 
our streets. As often as they like they may sweep up into one 
grand body all the villany and crime-producing strength of three 
millions of people. At present not much harm has come of these 
monster meetings, except the little matter of the Park railings, 
and that other trifle which followed from it—the knowledge im- 
parted to the criminal classes of London, both of their own 
strength and their impunity. Lord Kimberley has undertaken to 
edify the Lords—panting for opportunities to serve their country 
—with the disgraceful details of the increase of London crime, and 
is also ready with some attempt at a remedy. Among known 
evils, and prominent among these causes of the increase and the 
enlarged audacity of London crime, we take leave to call his 
Lordship’s attention—or, if not that, the attention of his brother 

eers—to the consideration how far the criminal classes are em- 

ldened by the edifying spectacle of London, or at any rate 
of its chief streets and central sites, surrendered, it not to brute 
force, at least to the most dangerous elements of society, as often 
as it pleases such people as Finlan, or the patriots of the Nag’s 
Head, Leather Lane. 


TWO-YEAR-OLD RACING. 


ig question of two-year-old racing, as connected with the 
alleged degeneration of the British thoroughbred, has been 
nibbled at more or less for some time past, but has never till now 
been formally submitted to the judgment of the highest racing 
tribunal. Sir Joseph Hawley, about the most successful breeder 
and owner of race-horses on record, sounded the alarm by giving 
notice of a motion to the effect that no two-year-olds shall run 
before the first of July; and the challenge thus thrown down has 
already been taken up, amongst others, by Admiral Rous, confess- 
edly one of the first living authorities on matters connected with 
the Turf, and by Dr. Shorthouge, a gentleman who, not willing 


that his light should be hidden under a bushel, describes himself 
as having spent far more time in investigating questions relating to 
the breeding, training, and running of race-horses “than any one else, 
living or dead.” e have said that the question of two-year-old 
racing must be discussed in connexion with the alleged degene- 
ration of the race-horse, because nothing but a belief in such 
degeneration can justify the attempt to make so startling an 
alteration in the arrangements of the racing year as is contemplated. 
The onus probandi therefore rests on those who are dissatisfied with 
the existing order of things. They must prove, first, that the 
modern race-horse not only is unequal to maintain the form dis- 
an go by his predecessors fifty or a hundred years ago, but also 

as materially degenerated from that form; and, secondly, that 
such degeneration is owing to the system of two-year-old races, 
And we submit that they will have considerable difficulty in 
a either of these _— Undoubtedly, Sir Joseph Hawley 

as individually derived considerable benefit from the practice of 
reserving his two-year-olds till an advanced period of the season, 
and he may be laudably desirous that other owners should for 
the future share the advantages which he has thus enjoyed; but 
other causes have also combined to produce his success—his great 
judgment and experience, for instance, as a breeder, and his 
prudence in not overtaxing the strength of his stallions. Nor 
should it be forgotten that he has himself not unfrequently 
deviated from the rule which he now seeks to lay down. Blue 
Gown was brought out as a two-year-old at an early part of the 
season, and did three times as much work in 1867 as either Rosi- 
crucian or Green Sleeve. He was evidently intended to pick up 
what he could in the way of two-year-old prizes, while the great 
three-year-old triumphs were reserved for his more indulged stable 
companions. Yet what was the result? Rosicrucian, who only 
ran once in 1867 before the autumn, and Green Sleeve, who 
never appeared at all before October, were both useless in 1868 ; 
while Blue Gown not only won the Derby and the Ascot Cup, but 
kept on running throughout the year, and astonished the world by 
his extraordinary performance in the Cambridgeshire. Clearly 
two-year-old running and training caused him no barm ; nor, so 
far as we are aware, have the labours of the last two years so 
overtaxed his energies as to render him unfit for renewed exertions 
during the present season. 

But, leaving exceptional instances, which can of course be quoted 
on one side as on the other, let us ask whether the opponents of 
two-year-old racing have made out their case about the degenera- 
tion of the race-horse. They have two standing arguments—first, 
an immense number of horses break down and have to be put out 
of training at a comparatively early period of their career; secondly, 
there are no races now on speaking of over the Beacon Course. 
Granting both these facts, they are susceptible of explanations that 
involve no acknowledgment of that degeneracy which is inferred 
from them. To take the second argument first, there are no races 
now over the Beacon Course, or generally over any course much ex- 
ceeding two miles in length, because there is no demand for them 
and consequently there is no demand for horses so bred and train 
as to —. them. Half the pleasure of modern racing consists 
in seeing the race all through, from end to end, and in watching 
the conduct and movements of the competitors in the various stages 
of the contest ; and there can be little satisfaction when the horses 
are started in an adjoining parish, and have to traverse three miles 
and a-half before they become distinctly visible. Our grandfathers 
might have enjoyed such a pastime and called it racing, just as 
they pottered about in a big wood from morning to night, and en- 
joyed that, and called it hunting; but our tastes have altered, 
and the instruments and aids to our pleasures have been corre- 
spondingly altered also. If a revulsion of taste should occur, and 
an intense longing should suddenly arise for four-mile races, we 
fully believe that within a few years we should be able to provide 
ourselves with a sufficient mall we of horses well able to perform 
the duty required of them. But to argue that because we do not 
want a thing, therefore we cannot get it, seems to us to be beggin 
the question. It is true that a few long races still figure here an 
there in the programmes of meetings; in every institution of any 
age there are relics of the past. But Queen’s Plates are a most 
utter farce. The horses walk and trot and canter just as they 
please for three-fourths of the distance, and there is a little show 
of a race just at the finish. The sooner they are abolished the 
better. The Alexandra Plate at Ascot we also consider a mistake. 
It is an attempt to force public opinion in a direction to which it is 
resolutely opposed; it is an attempt to make horses bred and 
trained for one purpose accomplish another totally different. 

In regard to the number of horses that break down and are 
turned out of training at the end of their second or third year, we 
shall have more difficulty perhaps in rebutting the detractors of 
the modern race-horse. It is perfectly true that an immense num- 
ber of horses do break down, and have to terminate their racing 
careers just when the promise of them is brightest. But these 
breakdowns are generally local, not constitutional—the results 
of accidents which cannot be avoided, not of weakness arisin 
from degeneracy. Dundee broke down, but we scarcely thi 
any one would say that he was a degenerate horse; and his 
son, Marksman, after being most severely injured on the leg 
at Tattenham Corner, only lost the Derby by a neck. It was a 
toss up whether Gladiateur would tumble down as he descended 
the Swinley hill, or whether he would win the Ascot Cup by 
a quarter of a mile; but the largest breeder of the day does 
not perceive, in the local infirmity which abridged his career 
of triumph, any bar to his being a successful sire. Both Dundee 
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and Gladiateur remained what critics profess to consider a short 
time on the Turf; yet Gladiateur was never half trained as a two- 
ear-old, while Dundee kept on running and winning as Mr. Merry’s 
two-year-olds do run and win. There is obviously no panacea 
inst accidents. Different owners have different objects, and 
follow different plans. Some work their horses, others spare them ; 
the result is, not that the British race-horse is rendered more or 
less degenerate, but that the British owner of horses finds himself 
with a larger or smaller balance at his banker’s. Mr. Perey Wynd- 
ham and those who agree with him appear to think that every 
injury inflicted on a particular horse is an injur inflicted on the 
breed of horses also. This is a great confusion of ideas. As to the 
injury suffered by two-year-olds that are unduly overworked from 
the beginning to the end of the season, we are quite of the same 
belief as Mr. Wyndham, nor do we think there is anybody who 
would entertain a contrary opinion ; but we deny that those in- 
juries incapacitate the sufferers from duly fulfilling their duties at 
the stud, or are calculated to deteriorate their progeny. “ Several 
two-year-olds, in 1868,” says Admiral Rous, ‘‘ ran three times as 
many races as the celebrated horses in the last century performed 
during the whole course of their career. The natural consequence 
is, nine-tenths will be stumped up at five years old, but that will 
not affect the breed.” The wonder is not that Achievement and 
Lady Elizabeth did not do more than they did, but that they 
were able to do half what they did. The curiosity is not whether 
“the celebrated horses in the last century” would have stood 
a year of such work, but whether they would have stood three 
months of it. The proposed legislation might very likely lighten 
the labours of a good many two-year-olds (though, if required, 
they could still be hurried through a long list of engagements 
from July to November), but we doubt whether it would in the 
slightest degree alter, for better or for worse, the character of 
fhe race-horse. By degrees, at considerable inconvenience and 
at considerable loss, horses might do the bulk of their work at 
three years instead of two; and they would probably break 
down then just as they do now, only a year later. For it is not 
the particular year in which the work is done, but the amount 
of work crowded into the particular year, that tells upon a horse. 
What our horses are set to do, bred to do, and trained to do, we 
believe they do as well as their predecessors, if not better; and 
we are fortified in this belief by the opinion of Dr. Shorthouse, 
which, though somewhat dogmatically conveyed, is deserving of 
the highest regard. He says, “The conclusion that I have 
arrived at is, that the horses of the present day are immeasurably 
superior both in speed and bottom to their predecessors of a 
century or half a century ago.” 

The real truth is—and even careful observers sometimes draw 
wrong inferences from it—not that we have fewer good horses 
than our grandfathers, but that we have more bad ones. The 
number of worthless horses kept in training for a time is legion; 
but we do not attribute this fact to the degeneracy of the breed, 
but in the majority of cases to the ignorance and avarice of the 
breeder. Carelessness in the selection of sires and dams, and 
greediness in filling the pockets with heavy fees at the expense of 
the strength and vigour of young and promising stallions—these are 
the reasons why there is so much useless blood-stock in the country, 
and these are the causes that will, if continued, do more damage 
to the breed than any amount of two-year-old training and two- 
year-old running. 

We have not noticed the remainder of Sir Joseph Hawley’s | 
motions, because they refer more to matters of detail which can be | 
discussed at another time. Nor have we touched on two-year-old | 
running as it affects the morality of the Turf, or raised the ques- 
tion, much pressed in many quarters, of the obligation laid on the 
Jockey Club to protect and watch over the Turt’s moral interests. 
For we are decidedly of opinion that the Jockey Club is about 
as able, either by its own example or by zealous exhortation, to 
advance Turf or any other morality, as to revise the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, or prepare the Budget for the present year. 


REVIEWS. 


LONGMAN’S EDWARD III.* 
(Second Notice.) 


HE issue of his first war with France had left Edward a 
beggar, his Scotch conquests lost, his military efforts the 
derision of Europe. The victory of Cressy, the utter prostration 
of the French power at Poictiers, made him at one bound the 
first prince in Christendom. Chivalry sought its glory in the two 
at battles which did more than all else to sweep chivalry away. 
t found its historic representative in a King whom, with a truer 
instinct, his French rival termed “the wool-merchant.” It is | 
amusing to see how completely throughout his life Edward 
assumed the position of “the king chivalrous,” a king of tourneys 
and adventure, of feasts and lady-loves, and how completely the | 
facts of his reign belied the assumption. Mr. Longman sees in a 
dim way the contrast as it etches itself out in the character of | 
Edward :— 
The character of the times in which he lived deeply impressed itself on that 
of the King himself, and is strikingly manifested in the purposeless character 
of much of his war with France. It was the venturesomeness of war, its 
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* The Life and Times of Edward the Third. By William Lo; > 
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stirring strife and magnificent pomp, that delighted him, as it has delighted 
barbarians in all times. P of a fine person, “having a -like 
face,” as an old chronicler says, he loved, like his prototype Alexander, to 
display himself surrounded by a gorgeous array of thousands of splendidly- 
attired followers at the Court of the Emperor, or of the King of France; or 
clad in singular but magnificent apparel, at feasts and festivities such as 
those which followed the establishment of the Order of the Garter. Courage 
he possessed in an eminent degree, combined, however, with no small amount 
of chivalrous rashness. . . . Of his personal character in other respects but 
few traces remain, and some of them are not such as to excite much admi- 
ration. Conjugal fidelity at that time was not considered a necessary virtue 
in sovereigns, and certainly was not age by Edward the Third. In this 
matter it is but fair to iudge him by the habits of the times, but his dis- 
graceful subjection in his old age to a worthless woman was the natural 
sequel to a licentious life. antl Coughy stains the conclusion of his reign. 
That he was unscrupulously despotic is clear enough from the facts men- 
tioned in the course of this history, and that he was cruel and revengeful is 
far from doubtful when his conduct to the burgesses of Calais is considered. 
Manly courage and personal energy are the chief noble qualities that 
can be assigned to him. He had besides the questionable virtue of indomit- 
able will. The commercial prosperity of the nation during his reign was 
great, and he deserves credit for laying the foundations of English manufac- 
turing industry by his encouragement of Flemish weavers; but the progress 
made must be attributed to causes arising, unintentionally on his part, from 
the advantages of increased foreign intercourse, and from the concessions he 
was compelled to make to his subjects in order to obtain the means of 
gratifying his warlike passions and his love for inordinate splendour, 
than tu a wise foresight directing the policy of his reign. 

Policy Edward had none. Throughout his reign he was driven 
along by social forces of whose very existence he had no conception, 
and over whose development he exercised no control. At its 
opening he is the first baron of the English baronage, the chief 
of chivalry, the mere brilliant leader of a brilliant, worthless 
aristocracy. At its close he is, as Philip called him, the “ wool- 
merchant,” the king of the trader. e failures of the earlier 
campaigns, the exhaustion of the nobility, the breakdown of 
chivalry as a fighting power, had consummated the great revo- 
lution which for a century past had been raising the merchant 
class into an element of the State. As English history is written 
nowadays, we suppose we must not blame Mr. Longman that, in 
writing the history of Edward the Third, he has left unnoticed 
the great cardinal fact of his reign. But the truth is, that 
the whole history of England during the fourteenth century is 
summed up in the elevation of the merchant class. Evesham 
was the victory of the burgher as it was the victory of the 
baronage—a victory, in the case of the first, over democracy and 
the “ minor — ” of the towns. In the greater — 
struggles of the Barons’ war the communal struggles of English 
towns have been, very naturally, passed over; but in each the 
party of De Montfort was the party of revolution, claiming for the 
whole people a share in the commune, freedom of government, 
freedom, above all, of trade. In each the “majores,” the greater 
folk, the lended proprietor of the soke or aldermanry, the wealthy 
member of the merchant guild, jealous of power, greedy of gain, 
are for the Crown. The triumph of Edward and feudalism over 
democracy and De Montfort was, above all, their triumph. 
London, in every town, a merciless reaction followed on the 
momentary revolution. The leadersof the “minor populus ” were 
killed, pillaged, exiled. All municipal power—the very right, now 
first becoming important, of = to Parliament—was 
concentrated in the burgher body. The guild-system, imprisoning 
trade within the same narrow limits, took an immense develop- 
ment. Steadily through the three Edwards the merchant class 
seize and strangle the old communal liberties of the towns. The 

at Rebellion of Bristol, under Edward IL, represents the last 
Comte struggle of English democracy against the bourgeoisie. 
For good as for evil the new power leaves a deeper and deeper 
stamp on the new national legislation. The Mortmain Act, the 
greater facilities afforded for investments in real property, the im- 
provements in police and judicature, the law of debt, witness to 
the advance of its influence. Under Edward I. a commercial 
spirit begins to tell upon public policy, to draw tighter the Flemish 

liance, to dictate the sack of such a rival merchant-centre as 
Berwick. It is amusing to see those great heroes of chivalry 
doing the work of blood simply to satisfy the of the 
trader. Against his will the trading class fo Edward I. 
into his struggle with France; the Cinque Ports declared 
war and waged war for themselves, bearding the King and his 
Council with insolent defiance ; “if wrong or grievance be done 
them, they will go seek through the seas where they shall think 
to make their profit.” Edward gave in to the trader as he 
gave in to the noble; and the trader went on to wrest from him 
the expulsion of the Jews. The Jew was the King’s purse, the 
one chattel absolutely at his disposal, the one financial resource of 
the Crown. But commercial jealousy was too strong for such a 
King as Edward. The traders are the new power of their day, 
jostling roughly with the older powers of the State. “We 
sooner go to hell than be taxed,” was the famous reply of the 
Dunstable burgesses to the menaces of the Church; and when 
noble marauders plunder Boston fair they are hung, noble as they 
are, imploring pity of the burgesses standing round. 

This gradual advance of the merchant class under the first 
two Edwards brought it fairly to the front under their suc- 
cessor. It was a new day for England when a merchant vintner 
could entertain the King in his house by St. Martin’s, or when 
(we do not notice the fact in Mr. Longman’s account) in a 
tournament at London Edward figured as its Mayor, his two 
eldest sons as the Sherifls, his lords as City Aldermen. Partly no 
doubt this sudden revolution was owing to the great development 


_of commerce, a3 we see it in the regulations of the Liber Albus, and 
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to the new energy given to English manufactures by the emigration 
from Flanders. But it was still more owing to the utter collapse 
of feudalism. Every day made it clearer to the keen cynical trader 
that the great governing class, whose whole claim to govern 
rested on their fighting power, could not fight. Bannockburn was 
the first great revelation of their military incompetence; Crécy 
was the second. But the whole French war, its empty skirmishes, 
its pompous marches, its harrying and plunder, its merciless blood- 
shed, its utter want of purpose or aim or success, lingered on year 
after year as if to show the hollowness of the whole system. 
Charles V. only represents the universal sneer of the world in his 
famous instructions to the French forces not to engage with their 
opponents :—“ Let them go. By burnings they will not come to 
your heritage ; it will weary them, and they will all go to de- 
struction. Although a storm or a tempest rage over a land, they 
go away and disperse of themselves. So will it be with these Eng- 
lish.” Such a fool’s death as that of Chandos, such a massacre as 
that of Limoges, such an old age as that of Edward, showed the 
helplessness, the infamy of chivalry. But the collap:e of Lan- 
caster’s expeditiun in 1373 was its deathblow. Never had 
knighthood started in a more imposing guise. The miglitiest 
army England could pour out had simply marched across lrance 
without a blow, and without a blow it was turned by a few 
simple marches into such a horde as Napoleon brought back from 
Russia :— 

Winter was now approaching and the country they began to traverse 
was bleak and barren. The Limousin, Rouergue, and the Agenois did not 
supply them so well with food as the rich country they had left ; and they 
were sometimes nearly a week without bread. In the sterile mountains of 
Auvergne they fared worse; for they could get food for neither man nor 
horse, and their relentless pursuers had increased from one to three thousand. 
Their horses died in vast numbers; more than 30,000 are said to have 
marched from Calais, but it was a mere fraction of that number that 
reached the journey’s end alive; the army was utterly starving, and, as 
Walsingham says, it was a miserable sight to see “ famous and noble soldiers, 
once delicate and rich in England, without their men or their horses, 
begging their bread from door to door, nor was there any who would give 
it them.” At last, about Christmas, after a march of six hundred miles 
through France, they reached Bourdeaux a horde of miserable fugitives. 


But while the ruin of the war fell on the noble, its gain and 
its glory were reserved for the trader. The expedition which 
ended in Crécy was the result of his commercial jealousy of the 
flourishing Norman towns. Caen surpassed every English city 
save London. The drapers of Louviers looked down on the infant 
manufactures of our southern and eastern coasts. The sack of 
Louviers and of Caen, the three hundred rich citizens, the four 
thousand bales of cloth which the victors sent home as the spoil of 
the latter city (why does Mr. Longman omit such a fact as this?) 
consoled the burghers of Norwich or of Winchelsea. ‘he world- 
famous siege of Calais was really a commercial act. It was the 
will of the English trader which fired the chivalry of England 
for twelve weary months beneath its stubborn walls. Edward 
was the mere mouthpiece of his good subjects of London in his 
expression of hatred against its citizens for “the damage they had 
done on the sea in times past.” Calais gave the English mer- 
chant the mastery of the Straits, so needful for the Flemish trade. 
At home he reaped the spoil of the war, while knight and baron 
reaped hard blows abroad. “There was no woman who had not 
got garments, pins, feather-beds and utensils, from the spoils of 
Calais and other foreign cities,” while the good wives of London 
“began to glorify themselves in the dresses of the matrons of 
Celtic Gaul.” Capital had indeed a yet fiercer struggle to wage at 
home than even feudalism abroad, and one even more destructive 
to the welfare of England. From the time of Edward begins, as 
Mr. Longman has well pointed out, the great war between em- 
ployer and employed, which still rages, though not with its old 
intensity, in our own. It began in the greed of the capitalist. 
Within the towns the merchant guilds stripped grade of all free- 
dom, and built a gigantic system of monopoly on the ruins of the 
communal liberties. No theory is more ridiculous than the theory 
which looks on guilds as the bulwarks of commerce against the 
violence of Seudalion. The very date of their power might suffice 
to prove that all danger from feudalism was past. The real dan- 
ger was the danger of the people, of the small employer, of the 
independent workman, elbowed into serfdom by the narrowing 
influence of capital. The whole legislation of Edward's reign is 
directed to the artificial building up of a wealthy merchant aris- 
tocracy, to the ruin of the free trader. The class of little retailers, 
the middle-men of commerce, were attacked in the statutes against 
forestalling and regrating; the concentration of trade within the 
favoured staple cities was a fatal blow at the industry of smaller 
towns. But it was the guild system within these towns itself 
which most effectually destroyed the small trader. No man 
throughout Norfolk might buy nets, hooks, or other fishin im- 
struments, a “owners of ships that use the mystery of 
fishing.” Had Mr. Longman passed from Acts ~f Parliament to 
the records of London, he might have multiplied his instances of 
the oppressive inner legislation of the towns. But, great as their 
oppression was, it wasns nothing compared to the oppression exer- 
cised by employers of labour without their walls. The Statute 
of Labourers remains the one great legislative act in modern 
history by which a governing oligarchy ever ventured to reduce a 
whole population to slavery. In the midst of Froissart's tales 
of glory or war, the reader hardly pauses to notice the ravages 
of the Black Death; but the mark of the Black Death remains 
on English society to this day. In a few years one hulf 
of the population of the land had been swept away. “The 


sheep and cattle strayed throngh the fields and corn, and there 
was none who could drive them.” Labour rose naturally in 
the market, and with the rise in the price of labour came the 
terrible Statute of Labourers. “The employers,” as Mr. Longman 
fairly puts it, “combined to keep down wages by the terrors of 
legislation.” A scale of wages was fixed. All aid, all charity, to 
those who refused it was made illegal. All secret hirings and con- 
tracts were forbidden. An oath to observe these ordinances was im- 
posed on the whole of the labouring classes. They were imprisoned 
within their own county and restrained from seeking work elsewhere, 
By a Fugitive Slave Act, of unexampled atrocity, the whole rural 
population found itself reduced to predial bondage, bound to the 
soil. “ If any of the said servants, labourers, or artificers do flee 
from one county to another because of this ordinance, the 
sheriffs of the county where such fugitive persons shall be found, 
shall do them to be taken at the commandment of the justices 
of the counties from whence they shall flee, and shall bring them 
to the chief gaol of the said county, there to abide till the next 
sessions of the same justices.” When the gaol failed, the Par- 
lianent tried branding. The escaped bondsman might be “ burnt 
in the forehead with an iron formed and made to this letter F in 
token of falsity.” It was to this that the rule of the triple 
oligarchy of the baron, the burgher, and the priest had brought 
England after a century of their sway. It is this which 
forms the terrible reverse of the history of Crécy and Poitiers, 
It was to escape from this that the great socialist risin 
under Edward’s grandsons shook England to its foundation. It 
was the pressure of this that forced men to questions like Ball's, 
“ When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the gentleman ?” 
—to Wiclif’s inquiry whether a mere brute force like this was any 
legal power at all, whether dominion were not founded in grace, 
in something really worthy of the allegiance of man? Pauperism 
is one legacy which feudalism has left us; it was the Statute 
of Labourers, and not the dissolution of the monasteries, that 
forced on England the Act of Elizabeth. The bitter strife between 
employer and employed is the other. To every artisan, to every 
ploughman in the land, the one memorial of Edward’s reign is not 
the thought of Crécy or the proud keep of Windsor, but something 
infinitely simpler and deeper—the gentle means of persuasion 
which the Parliament ordered to be made “in every township 
betwixt this and the Feast of Pentecost,” the first sign of the war- 
fare between labour and capital—the village stocks. 


VESUVIUS.* 


if was in the second year of the present century that the 
trenchant and quick-sighted Forsyth, in recording his im- 
pressions of Herculaneum, ventured to deal thus summarily with 
the destroyer of that entombed city :—* Vesuvius is now an ex- 
hausted subject. Its fire and smoke, its glory and terrors, are 
vanished for the present. Ladies, as I read in the Hermit’s Album, 
go down to the bottom of the crater. Naturalists, on comparing 
its latter eruptions, have pronounced the volcano to be now in its 
old age.” And in a similar way, above nineteen hundred years 
ago, When the daring Spartacus encamped his gladiators in the 
extinct crater of the same mountain, its volcanic forces were 
deemed to be exhausted, although the barren summit bore obvious 
marks of igneous action in ancient times. But these intervals of 
rest, albeit in the former case extending over a strangely long 
series of years, were in each instance svon succeeded by violent 
outbursts, and in the more recent period by an almost unceasing 
ae which has been continued down to within the last few 
weeks. 


If we wish to speculate on the springs and links of connexion 
of these wondrous throes of the buried Titans, no other volcano 
in the world offers to the inquirer so: ready an opportunity of 
observation or so detailed a chronicle of events. ‘The roximity 
of the most startling effects of natural forces to a lage and 
luxurious city, the graceful and picturesque form of the mountain 
relieved by the distant Apennines, its softly outlined base gliding 
as it were into the blue waters of the Bay of Naples, the con- 
trast between the luxuriant vineyards upon its flank and the 
chaos of steaming ruin which evowns its heights, with the unique 
remains of antiquity which were buried by the first great eruption 
recorded in history—all combine to attract to this region, not 
only crowds of mere sightseers, but accurate observers drafted 
from all the civilized nations of the earth. Among these rome 
have been occupied simply with examination of the actual pheno- 
mena, whilst others have attempted by comparison and generaliza- 
tion to reason upon the meaning of volcanic action generally, and 
to hazard conclusions as to the reasons of its varying intensity, and 
on the problematical approach to that decrease of energy which 
must in all likelihood some day or other reduce the Neapolitan 
volcano to the condition of its extinct brethren of Apulia, the 
Kifel, and Auvergne. Professor Phillips has after this wise been 
tempted to exchange the banks of Isis for the shores of the Tyrrhene 
Sea, to admire all that was offered to view in the early part of 
1:68; and thereupon—moved, we doubt not, by the farcical and 
inaccurate accounts supplied, for the benefit of newspaper readers, 
by “Own Correspondents” and by romantic school-girls—has 
printed the result of his studies, the first book, we believe, with 
the exception of Mr. Lobley’s brief sketch published last year, 


* Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A. D.C.L., LL.D. F.B.S. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1869, 
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which for 120 years past has been produced in this country on the 
special subject of Vesuvius. 

The name of the Oxford Professor is a guarantee for a readable 
work, a mellifluous flow of language, and a philosophical adjust- 
ment of opposing arguments on moot points. In these respects we 
are not disappointed; and, if hardly complete enough for a scien- 
tific monograph, the bright little volume, with its abundant wood- 
cuts, may be commended to the attention of those for whom the 
somewhat dry though excellent pages of Murray are insufficient 

bulum, but to whom the voluminous foreign Vesuvian literature 
is unknown or unfamiliar. The earlier chapters, on the history of 
the district and of its eruptions, contain a well-written version of 
the usual narratives, but we confess to being unable satisfactorily 
to follow the series of events without a better map than that which 
faces the title-page. It is true that Professor Phillips gives us 
there a clear but flat representation, in colours, of the areas over- 

read by the lava streams of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries respectively ; yet since the publication of the 
ale maps of the stand dineap, and of M. Le Hon, we had 
hoped for such a plan of the mountain in an English dress a: should 
enable the reader to follow out the details of the chief flows of lava at 
the more important crises, and to recognise all the localities, espe- 
cially those mentioned in the text, which interest the investigator. 
Among the characteristic phenomena of eruptions, the author in- 
sists on the plentiful evidence which shows them to be commonly 
preceded by ee often of great frequency, and some- 
times recurring at short intervals for years together. ‘The general 
sinking of the water in the wells around the foot of the mountain 
is also one of the immediate forerunners of violent action; and the 
curious retirement of the sea from the shore, succeeded by its 
sudden return, is often observed over a moderate extent, although 
a doubt may be expressed as to the sufficiency of the explanation 
afforded for it :— 

If any one will have the courage to admit an opening made suddenly 
through the sea-bed, occasioned primarily by the production of fissures as 
already described, he may understand how this might, in a limited space of 
the sea-coast, occasion both the withdrawal of the water and its return. ‘The 
opening may have been an old one concealed or impeded in the course of 
time, and merely reopened or cleared, or made to communicate with a new 
underground fissure. 


There ought not to be omitted the opposing and exceptional fact, 
stated in a letter of Palmieri’s in the Comptes Rendus, that when 
the first disturbing movements of 1861 were forcing up the rocky 
foundations of poor thrice-ruined Torre del Greco, the water in 
the wells and public fountain rose higher than usual, and new 
springs broke out by the sea-side. On the commencement of actual 
eruption enormous volumes of transparent steam are vomited forth 
in rapidly succeeding globose puffs, which condense in the upper 
air into cumulated cloud, occasionally towering up to a height of 
twice or even four times that of the entire mountain. In the lower 

art of the column may then be seen at night the fruco of the guides, 
in reality the reflection of the incandescent lava below; and here the 
author gently breaks it to the unlearned that the smoke and flame 
so liberally brandished before us in popular descriptions are but 
creatures of misapprehension, the so-called “smoke” being either 
the vapour of water or the showers of detrital lava, the ashes and 
dust often carried up with it to a vast elevation, whilst anything 
like real flame is of very unusual if not doubtful occurrence, and 
has been noticed in a few rare instances, and on a small scale, by 
only two or three competent observers. We could wish that, in 
this descriptive part of his work, the author had dismissed some 
of his exceeding caution and smoothness, and had mantully tackled 
the views of M. Charles Deville on the successive phases of 
volcanic action, for they are too important to pass without a far 
more distinct comment. Can it be confirmed that the eruptions 
take place along lines of fissure tending approximately to cut 
through the centre of the mountain? It so—and from A&tna as 
well as Vesuvius strong favourable evidence may be had—it is a 
— fact to assist us in tracing back the action of the pressure 
which gives rise to the outbreak, in setiling the origin of the 
> still disputed by a select few, and in discussing the character 
of upheavals. And again, how far may we trust to the definite 
announcement of the French chemist, supported on a series of 
visits extending over many years, that the various sublimed pro- 
ducts of the craters atlord a sure test and scale of the distance, 
either in time or place, from the acme of intensity of eruption? Be- 
fore and along with the outflow of the lava rise the hot stifling 
vapours laden with hydrochloric and sulphurous acid, and bearing 
up to the light of day the chlorides of sundry metals—lead, copper, 
and iron—which, with common salt, form incrustations in the 
chinks and rents, and in the cooling surfaces of the orifice. But 
when past the time or the focus of chief intensity, and when the red 
heat is no longer visible, the chlorides diminish whilst the sulphur 
increases; and further away towards the base of the slopes, and 
even out at sea opposite Torre del Greco, as a'so in regions from 
which intense activity has long died out, emanations of carbonic 
acid gas and the inflammable carbonetted hydrogen are the last 
products which reach the surface, and tell therefore either of 
remoteness from the centre of excitement or of the phase of com- 
parative inactivity. 

On another point of research, open in great part to settlement 
by the aid of documentary evidence, Professor Phillips expresses 
himself with more decision. He has constructed tables showing 
for every century since the sixth before the commencement of our 
era, in parallel columns, the frequency of eruptions trom /&tna, 
from Vesuvius, and from the Phleyriean fields, and concludes that 


from it we may infer a “ general reciprocity of eruptions and some 
evidence of a common underground counexion.” For ourselves, 
we own to remaining unconvinced by his tabular statements. 
The connexion can only be taken in a very secondary and modified 
sense, for although the whole South Italian region, from the 
Latian hills down through Sicily and away to Pantellaria, doubt- 
less owes its various outbursts of voleauic force to one deep-seated 
source, we cannot believe in any direct communication between 
their fluid lavas when the great difference between their ejected 
products is borne in mind. Neither the newer nor the older lavas 
of Vesuvius and Somma, on the one hand, will be confounded by 
the practised observer with those of A®tna and the clifls of the 
Val di Bove on the other; and this in spite of the strong famil 
likeness which unites by one bond the mineral products of all 
modern volcanoes, from Hecla to the Pacific. We grant that it is 
very seductive to the eye of fancy to trace out that a line drawn 
northward from the crater of Aitna through the western parts of 
the old eruptive islands of Volcano and Lipari in succession will 
strike the cone of Vesuvius, and that another carried from the 
same origin through the ever fire-breathing Stromboli will land 
us on the great extinct crater of Mount Vultur near Melfi; but the 
tendency to theorize will be somewhat checked on comparison of 
the ejected materials, and on recollection of the paradoxical inde- 
pendence of the main and subsidiary cones of one and the same vol- 
cano, Thus, if we look up from Vesuvius to the far grander ecale of 
Aétna, we find the lavas at one time ejected from vents six or seven 
thousand feet higher than at another; and Mauna Loa affords a 
still more puzzling example, pouring liquid lavas from its summit, 
whilst in apparent defiance of hydrostatical laws the great crater 
of KXilanea, only sixteen miles away, and ten thousand feet lower, 
remains a quietly seething lake of molten rock. 

We had also expected from so experienced a geological writer 
a bolder grappling with the vexed question of Elevation Craters 
| by Von Buch, Daubeny, and Abich, and vigorous}, 
opposed by Lyell and Poulett Scrope. No one, we suppose, gift 
with common powers of observation is likely to ascribe to the 
main cones of eruption any other mode of origination and growth 
than that of successive ejections, as maintained by the last-men- 
tioned authors; but in contemplating the inner structure of 
Vesuvius it appears to us that our author has ignored one of the 
most telling phenomena—namely, the occurrence, in the Fosso 
Grande and the Val di Leone, of masses of marl and limestone 
charged with fossi] shells—Cardium, Turritella, Pecten, Ostrea, &c. 
—of species which still live in the adjoining sea. It is true that 
these calcareous rocks are met with among the so-called “ ejected 
masses” of Somma; but it may fairly be asked, is not this term 
often a misnomer, and must not these fossil-bearing fragments, 
cropping out at so great a height above the sea level, belong to 
beds once forming the floor of the Mediterranean, which were 
gradually raised from their original position into a mound of con- 
siderable elevation, either prior to, or contemporaneously with, the 
first discharges of volcanic material P 

The concluding “ views leading to a general theory of volcanic 
excitement” comprise a temperate and careful vindication of the 
doctrine of the dependence of igneous action on a state of internal 
fusion and on the gradual contraction of the globe ; but this chapter 
is altogether apart from any results of the author's late tour. It is 
on this latter point, in the lack of a close personal investigation of 
the mountain, that we find the book defective, and it may be 
hoped that in a future edition more vigour may be imparted by an 
extension of experience. We believe, too, that a Vrofessor has 
yet to arrive at a dune sense of the dignity of his grand subject who 
tells us apologetically in his preface that so stupendous a 
department of nature “has been honoured (sic) by the special 
researches of” such and such authors, “ and has interested ”’ such 
and such others! Nor would it be amiss to submit his proof- 
sheets to the eye of the Professor of Modern Languages, that the 
mis-spelling of such words as cipollinv, Gaeta, abbate, and Locche 
may no longer act excruciatingly on the optic nerve of the reader. 


THE STEPPING-STONE $:RIES OF SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


O* more grounds than one we are glad to welcome this little 
book. In spite of the objections which may be urged 
against the form of question and answer into which it has been 
thrown, and although the arrangement of the matter might in 
some respects be improved, it is a good book in itself. So far as 
it goes, it will give the learncra real knowledge of his subject, 
while it will enable him to test the theories put forth on the 
growth of successive styles of architecture by facts which are 
plainly stated. In short, we have here a book which makes no 
attempt to hide ignorance under a veil of big words, or to throw 
dust in our eyes by repeating nonsensical axioms, or unblushingly 
laying down the law in the teeth of all evidence. ‘This little 
work is therefore a real boon for the class of schools for which 
especially it has been written. 

Over this class of schools there still hangs an air of mystery. 
So far as we can judge, the great movement for competitive 
examinations has not yet had any effect upon them. Our Na- 
tional Schools are more or less under the control of inspectors 
who are really educated men: and of the so-called “ private 
schools” a certain proportion come under the influence of Univer- 
sity local examinations, and must therefore do something more 


* The Stepping-Stone to Architecture. By T, Mitchell. London: 
Longmaus & Uo. 
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than merely drill boys to give answers which have either no 
meaning or else a wrong one. But the schools of which we now 
speak flourish apart in some charmed region, and stagnate in 
serene content with a literature of their own. Of these books 
the happier boys who are sent to Rugby or Harrow or Marl- 
borough probably know not even the existence; but they have 
nevertheless the stubborn reality of facts. They furnish the 
food, if it deserves the name, which is to feed the minds of a far 
larger number of Englishmen than make up the whole body of 
the learned professions; and a glance at the contents of a few 
of them is enough to give us some notion of its utterly indi- 
gestible nature. The mere sight of these pages is a weariness 
to the flesh and to the spirit even of those who may take them 
up as curiosities with which they have no personal concern : 
but it is impossible that they can realize the miseries of a boy 
who is crammed with such stuff, if he has mind and power of 
thought, or the deadly lethargy into which it must plunge him if 
he has none. The feeling of pity for these victims of our own 
flesh and blood is natural; but our interest runs in the same path 
with our humanity. We cannot allow these schools to go on un- 
disturbed a moment longer than is unavoidable ; and, however 
hopeless the task may appear, we ‘shall return from time to time 
to the assault, till the walls of Jericho fall down. The publi- 
cation of Mr. Mitchell’s Stepping-Stone to Architecture gives some 
ground for thinking that our labour will not in the end be fruit- 
less. Any book which is honestly meant to impart real knowledge, 
and the means of attaining more, will, if introduced into a school 
where the books used are bad, be like the putting of a new cloth 
on an old garment. The rent will be made worse; and the teach- 
ers will find that either they must return to their old rags and 
steadily refuse to give them up, or they must dress themselves in 
new and sound raiment. 

We are sanguine enough to look for the former of these results 
in the case of the series of manuals or catechisms to which the 
Stepping-Stone to Architecture belongs in appearance, but with 
which it has nothing in common beyond its wrapper. We even 
dare to hope that it may lead to the expulsion of certain greater 
offenders from a field which they have long choked with tares. 
How hard it is to drive them out, few know. The demand for 
Mr. Butter’s wonderful Spelling-book, on which we disburdened 
our consciences some years ago, is, we believe, very little abated. 
Mr. Hunter’s Art of Paraphrasing still teaches boys and girls 
the delightful art of spoiling everything they touch. Under his 
guidance, the farewell of Adam to Eden— 

Fit haunts of Gods, where I had hoped to spend, 

Quict, though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both— 
may still be transmuted in the Latinizing cauldron into au 
adieu to “localities worthy to be frequented by celestial beings, 
and amidst which I had cherished the soothing expectation 
of spending in quietness, though mournfully, the allowed re- 
mainder of that day in which, by divine decree, we both 
must die.” But, wretched as it is to find boys led to fancy 
that they understand Cowper's line, “How fleet is a glance 
of the mind,” better by saying, “ How rapid is the transition of 
thought,” much more serious mischief is done by a much more 
successful book—the Zisturical and Miscellaneous Questions of 
Rtichmal Mangnall. There can be little doubt that the whole plan 
of this book is wrong from beginning to end. Greek, Itoman, and 
English History, Geography, Astronomy, are large subjects, and it 
is impossible to travel over them to any good a within the 
scant measure allotted to each in that volume. Nor is it of the 
slightest use to fill a child’s head with names which for him can 
only be mere sounds. If asked to “name the chief Grecian poets,” 
he may answer, as Mangnall makes him answer, “ Homer, | [e=iod, 
Archilochus, Tyrteeus, Alewus, Sappho, Simonides, A‘schylus, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Anacreon, Pindar, and Me- 
nander”; but this teaches him nothing, and it is much better that 
he should not know the names until he can attach to them some 
facts or some ideas. It is not here, however, that the greatest 
harm is done. ‘The worst is that the boy or girl takes down, in a 
dogmatic form, a mass of statements which are either absurd or 
false, and they go away from their work, if they remember it at all, 
with the firm conviction that “the Egyptians communicated the 
knowledge of their discoveries in the useful and elegant arts to the 
Greeks, who afterwards made them known to the Lomuns,” and 
that “ Athens was founded by Cecrops, who, having landed here 
about 1,609 years B.c. with an Egyptian colony, introduced order 
among the original inhabitants.” Naturally enough, they will 
talk glibly of Sesostris as “ the successor of that Amenophis who 
was drowned in the Red Sea,” although Egyptologists say that 
only his army was drowned, and the Pentateuch bears out their 
words, That Lycurgus enforced an equal division of lands among 
all Spartan citizens, that the laws of Draco were much more cruel 
than any passed before or since, they have no doubt whatever. Are 
not these things noted in the pages of their printed catechisin, and 
must not the catechist know all about it? If he has any mis- 
givings, will not these at once give way before the motto from 
‘Thomson which, prefixed to the Questions, tells him that, as he 
follows his guide, he is “ conducted by Historic Truth ” ? 

The confusion of ideas and falsitication of facts can scarcely be 
carried further than in Hort’s Pantheon, or Catechism of Mythology, 
which maintains its ground in spite of Dr. Smith and Mr. Cox. 
But as we have already * culled some choice absurdities from this 
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book, we will not inflict on our readers any further extracts from 
a volume which tells us “that Orpheus, Pythagoras, Thales, and 
other founders of Grecian philosophy and apy ane in 
Fgypt.” Nothing can be done to improve such a book as this; 
the stable of Augeas can be cleansed only by turning a river 
through it, and sweeping away all its contents, It is true that in 
this particular matter the Encyclopadia Britannica is quite as 
absurd as Hort’s Pantheon, but then all its articles are not like its 
article on Mythology. Unfortunately almost all the information 
conveyed by the Stepping-Stone series for which Mr. Mitchell has 
drawn up his manual, is practically of this kind. Of these the 
least harmful is the Stepping-Stone to Geography, because it does 
not pretend to do more than deal with the map of to-day; and in 
the absence of monstrous mistakes and blunders we may pardon 
the man who thinks that he is doing a child good by getting him 
to answer “roast beef and plum-pudding ” to the question which 
asks him—“ What is the favourite and famous national fare of the 
English ?” or by making him repeat a page and a half about the 
present circuits of the Judges. But it is doing a child a serious 
mischief to tell him that “the State of the Trinobautes consisted 
of Essex and Middlesex ”’—a way of talking which may well make 
him think that Julius Caesar came to England. In the same 
muddling fashion the Stepping-Stone to English History speaks of 
“the Saxons dividing that part of Great Britain called England 
into seven kingdoms.” ‘The juxtaposition of the following ques- 
tions and answers is perhaps even a more serious offence :— 

Q. In what year did Egbert begin to reign as King of England ? 

A. In the year 828. 

Q. What great system was introduced into England about this time, which 
has been the chief source of the civilization, peace, and happiness of the 
country ? 

A. Christianity, 

After the same style the child is told that Alfred divided England 
into counties, while under William the Conqueror, so called of 
course because he won in the fight at Hastings, we have the fol- 
lowing portentous query :— 

Q. Who invented musical notes in this reign ? 

A. A Frenchman. 


The old Greek poet is more merciful when, speaking of the in- 
vention of the lyre, he at least tells us that it was made by 
Hermes. 

The Stepping-Stone to Grecian History shows some improvement 
on others in the series, but the bald way in which everything 
is treated makes the latent scepticism of some of the questions 
rather mischievous than useful to the learner. The answer 
“No” is to be returned to the question which asks whether we 
can “look on Cecrops as an historical person.” The next query is, 
“ Whois said to have increased the power and wealth of Athens by 
his wise regulations?” the answer being “Theseus.” Now 
the child, having been told that Cecrops is mythical, may very 
possibly lay a stress on the phrase, Theseus is said to have 
made Athens great; but is it of any use thus to be led into doubt, 
unless he can also give sume reason for doubting the fact—in 
other words, until he can fo.im some idea of the class of beings to 
which Theseus, Minos, Romulus, and others belong? The subject 
of the Draconic legislation is treated much as in Mangnall, and 
the child will of course go away with the impression that before 
the age of Draco there were no laws at Athens at all. 


The Stepping-Stone to Roman History is more absurd, as we 
might expect when we consider the bogs and pitfalls among 
which an uncritical writer has to move through several centurics 
of the narrative. There is no lack of mere mistakes, The 
daughter of Servius is Tullias; the people betrayed by Sextus 
Tarquinius are ‘the Gabii.” The conduct of Brutus in having his 
sons executed is not to be admired, because “it was most cruel 
and unchristian.” Of course the whole story down to the Punic 
wars is quite true, and there is no doubt about the chronology ; but 
by way of acquitting herself of the heresy which draws a —_ 
line between ancient and modern history, the writer begins wit 
some questions on modern Rome, and the information given is 
sufficiently strange. ‘To a question about the healthiness of Rome 
the child replies that “from July to October the foreigner is 
exposed to dangerous fevers”; and to another on the supposed 
malignant character of consumption in Rome, he answers that 
“the disease there communicates itself to the healthy by means of 
articles of clothing and furniture.” Having duly spoken of Rome 
as “ the capital of the States of the Church, the residence of the 
Pope, and for centuries the capital of Christendom,” he is next 
asked, “ What is it now the capital of ?” and answers, “ Italy, and 
the world of arts.” Whatever they may think of the world of 
arts, Baron Ricasoli doubtless would heartily agree with Garibaldi 
in wishing that he could thus with a stroke of the pen convert into 
a fact a consummation devoutly to be desired. 

We have said enough to show of what sort of stuff these 
Stepping-Stones are made. A glance at almost any portion of Mr. 
Mitchell’s manual will show that his little book is of quite an- 
other kind. Whether he is right or wrong in particular cases, he 
has grasped the essential distinctions between the styles which he 
treats, and sees that the development of styles is no mere arbi- 
trary and irregular process, but a growth which may be traced 
with scientific strictness and minuteness. He has not contented 
himself, like Mr. Fergusson, with a chronological classification of 
styles generally, and imore of the Romanesque and 
Teutonic styles ; and thus he has furnished to the learner a meth 


which may enable him to find his way without much difficulty 
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through the most intricate questions relating to Gothic architec- 
ture. Ir king thus, we are not committing ourselves to an 
Sarg in favour of the catechetical form of this manual. On the 
whole, we are inclined to doubt whether long answers to short 
questions, or short answers to long questions, can be turned to 
much practical use. But there is no sort of doubt that the pupil 
will not be merely threshing chaff as he works out the following 
questions :— 

2 ae distinction can you make between Greek and Roman architec- 


ture 

A. The architecture of the Greeks was that of the column and entabla- 
ture. The genuine architecture of the Romans was that of the round arch, 
though, when they conquered the Greeks, they grafted Greek forms on their 
own style, and so made the latter exhibit a combination of both. 

Q. What is the principle of the styles known as Gothic? 

A. The Gothic styles may be classified in two broad divisions, the first of 
which, comprising the styles generally known as the Early English or 
Lancet, and the Geometrical (or First and Second Pointed) styles, exhibits 
throughout the principle of subordination, or unity of separately existing 

rts ; while the second division, comprising the Curvilinear Decorated, or 
Gearon, and the Rectilinear or Perpendicular styles, tended more and 
more to blend and fuse the separate parts. The Romanesque styles which 
preceded the Gothic may be described as more or less a return to the genuine 
arched construction of ancient Rome. 

The same praise may be given to the following among other ques- 
tions on tracery :— 

Q. How many kinds of tracery are there ? 

A. Two ; plate tracery and bar tracery. 

Q. What is plate tracery ? 

A. Plate tracery is the very earliest form of tracery, and belongs to the 
later periods of the First Pointed or Early English style. It consists simply of 
apertures cut in the flat surface of the stonework between the tops of the 
narrow windows. 

Q. Is this, properly speaking, tracery ? 

A. No; the complete idea of Gothic tracery requires not only that the 
lights and figure (or figures) above them should be combined by label and 
arch, with mullions instead of portions of wall, but that the spandrils in the 
window-head shall be pierced. 

It is clear that such a manual as this, well illustrated as it is, 
cannot be useless. From it the reader will at the least learn 
something of the real results of the architectural science of the 
present century; and having worked through this manual he will 
not find himself in hopeless antagonism with such writers as 
Whewell, Willis, Petit, Sharpe, Paley, Freeman, Scott, Pugin, 
and others who are likely to know something about a subject on 
which they have bestowed the honest labour of years. The worst 
point in nine out of ten of these stepping-stones and manuals is 
that they seem deliberately to ignore the labours of such workers 
and their results, unless indeed they are written by people who do 
not know that the matters with which they profess to deal have 
ever been made subjects of careful toil and thought. Hence their 
books are unspeakably repulsive ; and the sooner they follow the 
example set by Mr. Mitchell the better, if not for their own 
interests, yet assuredly for the welfare of the poor boys and girls 
who are now tormented with masses of unmeaning talk or preten- 
tious verbiage. Instead of being more difficult, it is really easier 
to write a book in accordance with facts than one which twists 
and falsifies them ; but then it must be written by some one who 
really knows the subject. It may perhaps be better to abandon 
the form of catechisms; but, whatever may be the decision on 
this point, it will be a happy thing for the youth of England if 
competent writers can be found to prepare a series of manuals 
which shall not be stepping-stones to ignorance and conceit, in 
all cases in which the learner is not driven away in disgust or 


despair. 


ORVAL, OR THE FOOL OF TIME.* 


Tr» former writings Mr. Lytton has given abundant proof 
that he possesses many of the qualifications nec to pro- 
duce good imitations, paraphrases, and translations. lacaueer 
opinions may vary as to his right to be considered a genuine 
poet, most critics will allow him cleverness, perseverance, a love of 
rhythm, a keen appreciation and retentive memory of much of 
the best modern English poetry, resulting in the ability to write 
light, elegant, and harmonious verse, where in one stanza we get a 
way of Tennyson en déshabille, in the next a flavour of Shelley 

iluted, succeeded by the unwonted spectacle of Browning and 
conventionality side by side, and alternating most curiously with 
a faint occasional suspicion of a pleasant individuality of tone, 
which, if it had only oon kept separate and carefully cultivated, 
might have won him before this a very fair |_ among the 
really original minor poets of the day. Rather, however, than 
drop into the rear among these, Mr. Lytton has of late years 
apparently aimed at becoming the first imitator of his time. In 

e present volume he has dedicated his powers, which are un- 
doubted! considerable in this direction, to an attempt to oS 
among English readers a dramatic poem, the Infernal Comedy, 
— by Count Sigismund Krasinski, the Anonymous Poet of 

oland. 

It is rather difficult to discover from its preface the exact rela- 
tion which Orval, the Fool of Time, is intended to bear to the 
drama which it represents. Its author tells us that he came by 
chance across a prose translation of the poem in an old number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and was much struck with its beauties. 
“While the effect of it was still fresh upon my mind, the following 


* Orval, or the Fool of Time ; and other Imitations and Paraphrases, By 
Robert Lytton. London: Chapman & Hall. 1869. 


wor ean of it was written with a rapidity which is perhaps the 
t guarantee of its fidelity.” And he invariably speaks of it as 
a paraphrase, though from a passage in another part of the book 
it would almost seem to be something else. “There is a merit,” 
he says, “which belongs to accurate translation, and there is @ 
merit which belongs to spirited paraphrase. I presume to think, 
however, that there is also another kind of merit, belonging 
neither to the one nor the other, in the vividness with which 
writer may succeed in imparting to the minds of his readers 
sensations added to the stock of his own individuality by con- 
tact with a literature embodying the thoughts and fancies of an 
experience unfamiliar to himself and his countrymen.” Puttin 
this and that together, and having no knowledge of the origi 
work, we are left to form our opinion from internal evidence in 
the poem, whether it is to be regarded as a spirited paraphrase 
or an attempt to bring before us vividly the sensations added 
to the stock of Mr. Lytton’s individuality by contact with the 
French translation; in“ other words, whether it resembles the 
Infernal Comedy as Pope’s translation does the Iliad, or whether 
the merit in it is of the kind that would belong to a novel, let us 
say, written at top speed by an enthusiastic rf renchman, in imi- 
tation of the Pickwick Papers, with which he had lately become 
acquainted through the medium of a German translation. A 
perusal of the poem as it stands, combined with the light thrown 
upon it by its preface, seems to suggest that while it is in some 
parts a paraphrase, it is in others, not to use the word in an invi- 
dious sense, a tolerably unscrupulous adaptation. Some passages 
certainly read like translations, but the general absence of any 
definite traces of the nationality of its author—a Polish poet, as we 
are particularly told, writing for a Polish people—leads us to sus- 
that in many places Mr. Lytton has availed himself pretty 
freely of the liberty of departing not only from the letter, but also 
from the spirit, of the original. To remove any such traces was 
yearn | to remove one chief element of interest, and possibly to 
destroy altogether the perspicuity of the poem. In the absence of 
accurate information on the — all that can be done is to re- 
view the drama in its present form, without holding Count 
Krasinski responsible for its defects, or accrediting Mr. Lytton with 
the originality of the plot. 
There seem to be two main objects aimed at in the poem—one to 
serene the French revolution after an abstract fashion, the scene 
ing laid in a totally imaginary country, and the characters of none 
of the historical actors being preserved; the other, to show that the 
man who is heartless and incapable of human sympathy is mis- 
chievous to society and deunabte; or, as the chorus of Evil Spirits 
sing it, an hour or two before his death— 
Because thou hast never loved aught, or ever 
Hast aught adored, but thine own sclf, O soul, 
Therefore shalt thou the face of God see never. 
Evil thy course, Damnation be thy goal ! 
Orval, whose future prospects are thus distinctly revealed to 
us, is the typical aristocrat, with liberal tendencies, but impelled 
by ambition to take the lead of the nobility against the revolu- 
tionists. When his last fortress is taken, he commits suicide by 
leaping from the ramparts into an abyss beneath. He is through- 
out a very tremendous and awe-inspiring personage, with a most 
inexhaustible flow of windy declamation, holding communien with 
a multiplicity of spirits, evil and good—a guardian angel and an 
infernal eagle—who chants his choral p; with the best of 
his associates. Mr. Lytton tells us that the only language natural 
to such a character is rant, and if a due allowance of bombast was 
all that was wanted to make him natural, his hero is certainly 
a great deal more natural than bearable. We draw a sigh of relief 
as he goes over the castle wall with a sensational header, emittin 
his last furious gush of what bade fair to be an eternal flood 
wordy melodramatic verse :— 
Earth, take back whate’er of thine 
Held for awhile this yet unconquer'd Spirit, 
Which now goes hence, All mine eternity 
I see before me—black and terrible, 
And, in the midst, God, like a sun that burns’ 
For ever, lighting nothing. Farewell, world! 
Receive me, thou, my native element, 
Into whose vast and sombre depths, thus, thus, 
With outstretcht arms and open’d spirit, I plunge ! 

(He leaps from the wall, and disappears into the abyss beneath.) 
Panurge, the commander of the revolutionists, is a no less imagi- 
native and typical being—a great ruling mind, unscrupulous and 
inscrutable, an atheist up to the last few moments of his life, pur- 
posing to achieve by his victory some vague ultimate amelioration 
of the human race, but, like Orval, dying just as the new era is 
about to begin. He is a more shadowy creation than his com- 
panion, and gains in effectiveness by being so; for these t 
abstract heroic Frankensteins, with all the humanity and national 
characteristics taken out of them, have a woeful tendency to 
become wooden when brought boldly into the foreground to point 
some clearly enunciated moral. With his death the poem ends as 
follows. He is sitting with his follower Brutus on the conquered 
wall :— 

PANURGE, 
A sign! a 
I know it. I have seen it in bad dreame, 7" 
Brutus. 
Lean uponme. Thy face is white as death. 
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PANURGE. 
Millions of men obey me. Multitudes, 
Nations in arms. here is my People ? 
Brutus. 


Hark! 
Their cry is yet upon the air beneath us, 
Thy People call thee. In their name, and mine, 
Pluck those changed eyes from yonder reddening rock! 
PANURGE. 
He stands there, still! Pierced with three nails, which are 
Three stars. His arms are stretch’d across the world. 
We cannot pass them. 
Brutus. 
Master, I see nothing. 
Away! away! 
PANURGE. 
Vicisti, Galileé ! 
— (He dies.) 

We have purposely chosen the two most elaborated and thrilling 
bits of the tremendous in the poem. The force of the melodrama 
can no further go. Both ranters being dead, one of them in the 
most unexpected and inexplicable manner, we are left to wonder 
how the revolution will get on without its leading spirit, and 
what great moral truth is indicated by his fearfully sudden death. 
For the whole drama, it seems, bristles with second and third 
meanings. Nothing is to be taken in its simple sense. Every- 
thing is an allegory. We are to feel that it is an allegory, but 
we are not to be given the key to it. Now surely this is 
a mistake. Surely an allegory ought to be decently intelli- 
gible, or else be readable without any reference to second mean- 
ings. At any rate ought not the translator of an allegory to 
take especial care that his translation shall at least be as intelli- 

ible as the original ? That it is not so, we infer from the follow- 
ing passage amongst others in his preface. Speaking of the 
Infernal Comedy, he says:—“Count Krasinski’s entire concep- 
tion of the revolutionary drama is profoundly sad. It closes with 
the picture of a universal failure, without a hope beyond.” Now 
Orval closes with nothing of the kind. Panurge is certainly 
dead, but the revolution is entirely successful. It has taken the 
last fortress of the aristocracy, and that is all we know about it. 
The great social regeneration aimed at is certainly yet to come, 
but then the curtain falls just as the new system is about to be 

ut upon its trial. In this there is much that is vague, but very 
fittle that is sad. Either the close of the Infernal Comedy must 
be something very different from the close of Orval, or the com- 
ment upon it seems rather farfetched and questionable. 

In dealing with abstract puppets and ideas, Mr. Lytton seems 
to have missed his vocation. He is like an active lightweight 
who excels in leaping and running, but fails when he tries to win 
distinction by putting the weight and throwing the hammer. 
Whenever any opening comes—and even in such a terrific poem 
as Orval there are openings for the display of gentle senti- 
ment and the tender emotions—he gets over the ground lightly 
and nimbly enough. Directly the deep speculations begin, we 
get laboured grandiloquence and empty long-drawn elegance in 

lace of the rude strength of an unconsciously original writer. 
henever an unusual expression occurs, it seems to have been 
chosen because it was unusual, and not because it was the only 
one in which the writer could make his meaning clear. The situa- 
tions of the piece are many of them fresh, mon | the plot is inge- 
nious, but the element of greatness is nowhere visible, though the 
strainings after it are everywhere conspicuous enough. But poets 
are a stiffnecked race, and when one of them has persuaded him- 
self that his forte lies in the magnificent, it is the hardest thing in 
the world to persuade him to come down from his stilts. In 
many respects Mr. Lytton resembles Propertius. He should take 

to heart the advice given to that poet by Apollo :— 

Non hie ulla tibi speranda est fama, Properti. 
Mollia sunt parvis prata terenda rotis. 

It is a relief to turn to the minor pieces in the volume, most of 
which are eminently readable. The greater number of them are 
imitations of Servian ballads, which have been published and 
reviewed before. There is a very pleasing paraphrase in blank 
verse of the episode of Aristeus, from the Fourth Georgic, 
where the easy melody, clearness, careful choice of words, and 

eneral faithfulness of the English leave little to be desired. Mr. 

seems also to have found a congenial author in Ronzard, 
whom he paraphrases simply and unaflectedly. But the prettiest 
things in the book are two imitations from the Danish, a com- 
parison of which with any average bits out of Orval shows dis- 
tinetly enough the directions in which the author's strength and 
weakness lie. The second is too long to be judged by quotations ; 
the first suffers by being mutilated, but its merits will be partially 
apparent from a stanza or two :— 

Stretching the tired limbs over the ground, 
Laying the head o’er the Elfin Mound, 
Seem’d I, or dream’d I, to hear and to see 
Two milk-white maidens come lightly to me, 
So lightly to me ? 
I saw them but once: I shall sce them no more. 
Dreaming is o'er. 
And a marvellous music in air was heard, 
And voices neither of breeze nor bird : 
And the torrent, that never before stood still, 
Stopp’d all at once of his own wild will 
On the windy hill. 
I saw them but once: | shall see them no more. 
Dreaming is o’er. 


“ And wilt thou be of us? and wilt thou be ours ? 
We will play thee strange music, and ply thee strange powers: 
Dance thee sweet dances, and sing thee sweet tunes: 
And teach thee to read and to write the great runes 
That charm stars and moons.” 
I saw them but once: I shall see them no more, 
Dreaming is o’er. 


MASTER WACKE.* 


—— years ago we had occasion to review a well-meant, but 
not very successful, attempt to turn Master Wace into English 
verse, but we did not enlarge so specially as we might have done 
on Wace himself and his merits. To supply that lack is a good 
work at any time, and may be as well done at this time as at any 
other. But before we begin to say anything about Wace’s merits, 
let us say a word about his mere name and description. Is not 
Wace the first man who ever called himself, or was called, by his 
surname only without his Christian name? It is certainly a 
strange thing that there should be a man of the twelfth century of 
whom we know the surname while his Christian name is doubiful. 
At the very close of his work he describes himself as “ Maistre 
Wace” without any Christian name, and the name Robert, b 
which his French editor calls him, seems to be only a guess, o“—_- 
not an unlikely one. In one place in his history he indeed ca 
the famous Walter Giffard by his surname only, but then the 
Christian name had been used such a very little time before that 
the liberty taken was not a very frightful one. To speak of him- 
self in a formal way as “ Maistre Wace,” as we now talk of Mr. 
Smith, is decidedly a step further, and it seems likely enough to be 
the first instance of the modern usage. 

Master Wace certainly fills a very important place both in the 
history and the literature of his age. He and his contemporaries 
give us the earliest extant example of any long composition in 
the French language. And though there are doubtless earlier 
compositions in the Southern forms of Romance, it would be hard 
to find any of the same historical value. It is not wonderful that 
French literature should be a plant of later growth than the 
literature of the languages, both Romance and Teutonic, which 
surround it. The Teutunic languages naturally developed their 
literature earlier than the Romance languages, because the man 
who was speaking or writing High-Dutch or Danish or English 
must always have known what he was speaking or writing, and 
could never have fancied that he was speaking or writing Latin. 
But it was only gradually that the Romance languages came to be 
recognised as distinct languages, capable of being made the vehicles 
of sustained composition. Fora long time a Romance-speakin 
man would doubtless have flattered himself that he both spoke an 
wrote Latin, though he would doubtless have allowed that the 
Latin which he spoke was much less pure than the Latin which 
he wrote. That lrance should lag behind Provence in the forma- 
tion of a native literature was only natural. We must never 
forget that Northern Gaul remained, deep into the tenth century, 
subject, so far as it could be said to be subject, to a German- 
speaking ~——. 1t was no doubt at the Court of the Dukes, 
afterwards the Kings of Paris that the French language grew 
up into anything like a regular form. But the great position 
which that language was destined to take among the languages 
of Europe came from another quarter. It was the Normans 
who, by becoming French, finally determined that Northern 
Gaul should be French, and not German. And, of the 
tongue which they then made their own, the Zingua Romana, 
now become a recognised national speech as Lingua Gallica, 
they became the most diligent cultivators at home and the 
most diligent propagators abroad. It was the conquests of the 
Normans which spread the French tongue from Scotland to 
Sicily, and the Normans had no small share in at least the first 
stage of that latter crusading movement which planted the French 
tongue at the Courts of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Constantinople. 
The second stage in the development of the French language, the 
writing of prose history, is due, if not to France Proper in the 
very strictest sense, yet at least to Champagne, the country of 
Villebardouin and Jomville. But the earliest stage, the stage re- 

resented by Wace, the stage of historical composition in metre, 
is beyond doubt primarily Norman. 

Wace’s work is a noble one; it is one which improves on 
acquaintance, and which shows its author to have been possessed 
of no small share of the best qualifications of an historian, Its 
title of “ Roman,” and the fact of its being written in verse, 
should not lead any one astray. The work of the good Canon of 
Bayeux is a history, and a history which places its writer very 
high among the historians of his own age. He wrote in verse, 
because the first efforts at sustained composition in any language 
are sure to be in verse. It is most curious to watch in our own 
Chronicles how prose supplants verse as the vehicle of the higher 
sort of composition. The writers of the earlier parts clearly 
had no idea of elevated prose. When they came to a part of 
their story which plainly called for a higher treatment than 
usual, all they could do was to throw their thoughts into verse. 
Gradually the art of prose-writing advanced, till we come to 
those wonderful pieces of natural eloquence which set forth the 


_ character of William and the horrors of the reign of Stephen. But 


* Le Roman de Rou et des ducs de Normandie, par Robert Wace. 


Publié pour la premicre fois pur Frédcrie Pluguct, Rouen: 1827. 


Diasier Wace his Chronicle of the Norman Conquest. rom the Roman 


de Rou. Translated by Edgar Taylor, Esq, S.A. London: 1837. 
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the poetical entries of the Chronicle are just as trustworthy as the 
prose entries. The style of expression of course is different, but 
there is nothing about them savouring of what is called poetic 
licence with regard to the facts. So with the Song of Maldon. 
There can be no doubt that it gives a thoroughly trustworthy 
account of the battle. So with Wace, his work is none the less a 
history because it is in verse; he wrote in verse simply because in 
his day it was as natural to use verse for the purpose as it now is 
to use prose. In fact we trust Wace’s French verse a great deal 
more than if he had written in rhetorical Latin. We suspect that 
most men will be more truthful in their own tongue, which they 
write naturally, than in a foreign tongue, where there is always 
a temptation to display, and, with display, a danger of exagge- 
ration. 

The book, then, is in fact a history of Normandy from the first 
beginnings of the Duchy to the death of William the Conqueror. 
In the earlier part he does little more than versify the narratives 
of Dado of Saint Quintin and William of Jumiéges; in fact there 
was little else to be done. His narrative therefore is neither more 
nor less trustworthy than the earlier narratives on which it is 
founded. But this is really saying a great deal, if we compare 
Wace with the crowd of writers, in verse and prose, in Latin 
and in the vernacular, who were not satisfied to follow the best 
materials within their reach, but made it their business to trick 
everything out with exaggerated or legendary improvements. 
But as Wace draws nearer to his own time, he rises to a much 
higher position than that of a mere versifier of what others had 
wiitten before him. His narrative of the Conquest of England 
must be looked on as an independent authority, and an authority 
of avery high order. Ilis narrative is not indeed a contemporary 
authority, ike William of Poitiers or the Bayeux Tapestry. But 
Wace comes just within the limits which Sir George Lewis fixes 
for credible testimony. Born quite early in the twelfth century, 
he might casily have talked in his youth with old men who had 
been in the great battle. His work was written, or at least 
finished, late in life, in the reign of Henry the Second, and we may 
suspect that a great part of his life had been spent in collecting 
matcrials, If we compare him with a strictly contemporary 
writer like William of Poitiers, we shall at once see the 
advantages and disadvantages of his position. The Archdeacon of 
Lisieux wrote from his own knowledge, or from perfectly fresh 
information ; the Canon of Bayeux wrote many years after the 
fact, from such information as he could get. But then Wace 
wrote to record the truth, while William of Poitiers wrote simply 
to magnify his patron. Nothing strikes us so much in Wace as 
his thorough honesty of purpose. He evidently took the utmost 
pains to get at trustworthy accounts of everything. When he is 
mistaken—and he sometimes is mistaken—we are sure it is always 
the fault of his informants and not his own. He is one of that 
smell class of writers who, when they do not know a thing, 
have honesty enough to say that they do not know it. A great 
deal of what he tells us he must have picked up from local 
and family traditions, and we know how apt local and family tra- 
ditions are to be inaccurate and exaggerated. But there is no sign 
of exaggeration or conscious myth-m aking on the part of the writer 
himself. We must take many of his stories for what they are 
worth ; but, whether we believe them or not, we are certain that 
Master Wace simply told the tale as ’twas told to him. Between 
conflicting statements, as in the different accounts of the numbers 
of the ships and the armies, Wace always inclines to the most 
moderate and probable version. Moderation in short runs through 
his whole work. He is not a furious partisan like William of 
Poitiers. He is a Norman, a Norman of the Normans. A native of 
Jersey, a Canon of Bayeux, he belonged by birth and residence to 
the true Norman lands, and his local sympathies are often strongly 
shown. He loves to dwell on anything which concerns either his 
own city of Bayeux, or his native island and the noble peninsula 
to which that island was an appendage. But he has none of that 
savage hatred toward Harold or towards England which is shown 
by other Norman writers, by William of Poitiers above all. We 
judge of his statements of fact according to our light, but his tone 
is always fair, moderate, and sensible. He does thorough justice to 
the great qualities of the English King and to the enduring valour 
of the English soldiers. Totiis last indeed ample testimony is borne, 
even by such frantic libellers as William of Poitiers and Guy 
of Amiens, And one Englishman Wace seems to have chosen as 
his special hero. Gyrth seems somehow to have been a favourite 
with all the Norman writers, except with William of Poitiers, 
who of course could not stoop to admire any Englishman. But 
though Gyrth stands out beldly in the accounts both of William of 
Jumiéges and of Orderic, it is only in Wace that he approaches to 
anything like the position of hero of the piece. For in Wace he 
does something very like it. He is of course second to William, 
but he is second to William only; he distinctly stands out before 
any other man, Norman or English. This part of the poem is all 
but aGyrthiad. The hero is brought in on every conceivable oppor- 
tunity, and he is always represented as displaying the most remark- 
able union of wisdom and valour. And his story is worked up with 
a good deal of epic skill, till we reach the final point where he 
dies, the last man at the Standard, by the hand of the Conqueror 
himself. It is not easy to see how this Norman tradition of Gyrth 
arose. Possibly there may have been a feeling that the t man 
of their own side needed to be matched against a worthy adver- 
sary, while it would not do to show too much honour to the 
perjured Harold. But even to Harold, as we have said, Wace is 


wonderfully fair, compared with other Norman writers ; still Gyrth 
is decidedly his favourite on the English side. 

The Roman de Rou is by no means the only work of Wace, 
but it is the one on which his fame rests. And it is one which 
ought to set his fame very high, both strictly as an historical 
authority and as one of the founders of a literature such as that 
of France. Thoroughly to appreciate Wace, he ought to be com- 
pared with other writers of his own class, especially with his younger 
contemporary and rival, Benoit de Sainte-More. In Benoit there 
is a distinct romantic element, an element of exaggeration and 
decking out of facts, which stands in marked contrast to the 
honest sobriety of Master Wace. That honest sobriety, com- 
bined as it was with a diligent and inquiring spirit, sets Wace 
very high in his class. It is not often among mediaval writers 
that we find one who wrote so long after the events which he 
records who can throw so much real and, in the best sense, 


original light upon them. 


GHEEL.* 


Sige is a book of which we may confidently say that it was 
worth writing, and that, with certain slight drawbacks, it is 
very well written. Its exterior is rather deceptive. It blazes out 
upon the world in the most brilliant of all possible yellows, and 
produces the impression that it means to compete with those 
shilling novels which seek to attract our eye on railway bookstalls, 
The startling picture of a terrible catastrophe ornaments its sides, 
and the name of Gheel will probably leave most readers in pro- 
found ignorance. What, or who, is or was Gheel ? will be their 
natural inquiry; is it an Indian city, or an article of commerce, 
or the name of a Highland hero? Not to leave them in suspense, 
we will inform them at once that Gheel is a village about thirty 
miles from Antwerp, and that a Flemish writer asks indignantly, 
who is there that has never heard of Gheel? In Belgium the 
uestion would probably be met by the intended reply; but in 
England it is necessary to explain further, that Gheel is the 
site of the oldest lunatic asylum in the world; and that the 
system there adopted is in certain respects entirely peculiar and 
well deserving of attention. The insane and idiotic have been 
received at Gheel for, it is said, twelve hundred years, and the 
legend which accounts for this singular speciality is as follows :— 
An Irish princess who was converted to Christianity was persecuted 
by an extremely objectionable old Pagan father. She ran awa 
to the most remote corner of the globe then discoverable, whic 
happened to be Gheel. Her retreat was discovered by her indig- 
nant father, owing to her folly in paying her bills with lish 
currency of the period, thus exciting remark amongst the in- 
telligent inhabitants of Antwerp. The father solaced his wounded 
feelings by cutting off his daughter's head, and her body, being 
left on the ground, became the cause of innumerable and startling 
miracles. The natural result was a great concourse of devotees, 
who, as was equally natural, were composed chiefly of the insane 
and idiotic. The inhabitants took charge of these poor creatures, 
and in this way started the peculiar industry which for twelve 
centuries has been practised at Gheel. The author does not 
ledge herself to the authenticity of this remarkable legend ; 
but the facts which she investigated on the spot are equally 
remarkable, whatever may have been their original cause. The 
only fault that we have to find with the account given of them 
is, that the writer, from a laudable anxiety to be amusing, has 
adopted a style approaching a little too closely to the orthodox 
manner of fictitious writers. She reports conversations so 
dramatically that we rather lose faith in their strict accuracy. 
However, agg this is hypercritical; and at any rate she gives 
owe clear and intelligent agcount of the main peculiarities of 
the place. 
The most distinctive circumstance about Gheel is that the 
lunatics, instead of being collected in a large building, are scattered 
about amongst the different families. They become domesticated 
in different houses, where each patient may have conveniences 
according to the means of his relations. Those who are compara- 
tively healthy, or who have long lucid intervals, work at their 
trades, and frequently eurn as good wages as the sane persons 
with whom they board. Others of course require more careful 
supervision, and are subject to more or less restraint; but the 
at principle which _— at Gheel is that which has 
en adopted in all rationally managed asylums, of reducing coercive 
measures to the smallest practicable amount, and trusting as 
much as possible to the gradual influence of simple and regular 
life and healthy diet. The circumstances of Gheel enable this 
system to be carried out with a completeness elsewhere unknown. 
It might indeed be supposed at first sight that lunatics living in 
the families of farmers or artisans would frequently be subject to 
harsh, or at best to unintelligent, treatment; and the author says 
that in former times abuses were known, if they were not fre- 
uent. Now, however, a great reform has been made. The 
lgian Government has established a central asylum at Gheel, 
under the supervision of a distinguished physician, Dr. Bulckens, 
to which all patients are sent in the first instance. They remain 
there for a time, until each case has been properly observed and 
the appropriate treatment determined. If special medical care is 
required, they may remain permanently; but as a rule they are 
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Sent to board in different houses of the district. For this purpose, 
Gheel and the neighbouring villages, including a population 
of about 11,000 souls, is divided into six districts, to each 
of which a special class of patients is assigned. It is 
not very easy to understand the classification as om the 
author; but it appears that the harmless cases are allowed 
to live in the central village, and that the most violent are 
sent to the more remote districts, where they can live in certain 
farmhouses scattered widely over a large heath. There is a care- 
ful system of supervision by appropriate officers, so that the con- 
dition of every patient is reported each night to the physician in 
authority. There are it seems at present 620 nourriciers, or persons 
authorized to take charge of lunatics, and about 800 patients. 
The management of the patients thus devolves principally upon 
the families with whom they board, and who have acquired a 
kind of traditional aptitude for it, whilst the classification and 
supervision are left to the central authorities. Some of the 
results appear to be very remarkable, especially as regards the 
relation of the patients and the nourriciers. The arrival of a 
boarder is generally celebrated, it is said, as a little family 
festivity. The guest is treated to the best of everything, 
and gradually learns to take an interest in all the aflairs of 
the house. He sometimes is cured by the gradual “ resuscita- 
tion of moral vigour” which results from friendly and familiar 
treatment. The people have learnt a peculiar practical skill in 
dealing with the objects of their singular hospitality. Thus, 
for example, a mischievous person is allowed to break every- 
thing he pleases, and it is ident that the annoyance of the 
owners has a better effect on the patient than any direct re- 
striction, and frequently induces him to make a moral effort which 
leads to his recovery from the habit. Thus a young English- 
man—the only one of our countrymen at Gheel—had imported, 
amongst other “ expensive and unattractive habits,” a peculiar 
love of breaking windows. Certainly the passion, taken by 
itself, would not be a sufficient proof of lunacy, and we fear 
that the method of cure ado at Gheel would hardly be 
found effective at an English University town. On the first day 
of his arrival this young gentleman broke twenty-eight windows; 
no notice whatever was taken of his exploit, and next day he 
confined himself to smashing fourteen. Tie was again mortified 
by the complete indifference of the villagers, and since that time 
has completely abandoned this delightful pastime. The result, 
if satisfactory in its way, illustrates the extreme difficulty of 
introducing the Gheel system elsewhere. It would cer- 
tainly take something like twelve centuries of training to 
induce the inhabitants of an English village to allow under- 
graduates to live amongst them and break as many windows as 
they pleased without remonstrance. A still more remarkable 
case is mentioned in illustration of the skilful treatment of the 
violent lunatics. One who was subject to occasional fits of frenzy 
had exhibited symptoms of an approaching crisis, and the doctor 
had warned the woman in whose house he was living to watch him 
closely. The madman objected to this vigilance, and whilst the 
nourriciére was sitting in front of the door with her infant in her 
lap, he took up a large pair of tailor’s shears and threatened to 
split her skull. She walked towards him holding up her infant 
as a shield and made him back into a low chair at the further 
end of the room. She then threw the child into his arms, and run- 
ning out of the room locked the door upon the pair. The baby 
screamed violently, to the extreme surprise of the maniac. The 
mother fainted away from excitement, but on recovering sent 
for the doctor; and on his arrival half an hour afterwards the 
door was opened and the maniac was found calmly nursing 
the child, which he had restored to good humour at the same 
time with himself. The method was certainly original, and per- 
haps it would take even longer to train mothers to this use of 
their infants than to teach the ordinary mind to submit to window- 
smashing. It is indeed remarked as a curious result, that the 
affection entertained by the lunatics for children, and the reciprocal 
veneration which the children entertain for the infirmity of their 
guests, is frequently touching and of almost incredible intensity. 
A patient seized with an attack of raving mania is frequently 
restored to composure, it is asserted, simply by the presence of 
a little child. In spite of the extreme tiberty allowed to the 
atients, and the familiar terms on which they live with the in- 
abitants, it ic said that cases of personal injury are unknown, nor 
have the Gheelians themselves suffered any evil consequences 
from their long and close association with lunatics. The patients 
liable to attacks of temporary violence frequently leave the houses 
of their own accord and wander off into the fields and woods, 
where they can give way to their impulses without injury to their 
he author gives various descriptions of individual cases, and 
of the strange, half ludicrous, half melancholy incidents resulting 
from the delusions of the patients, in which, however, there is 
little that is new. The most purely ludicrous story, which we 
fancy that we have heard before, is the answer of a lunatic to a 
visitor who said to him, “ You now tell me that you are the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, but last time I was here didn’t you tell me that you 
were Lucifer?” “So I am,” replied the lunatic, “but it’s by 
different mothers.” There is another good anecdote of the madman 
whose release had been procured by Balzac, who had convinced 
himself and the authorities after a long investigation that the un- 
fortunate man was the victim of a conspiracy to keep him out of 
his property. Balzac was delighted with his success, and begged 
his friend to celebrate his release by coming to breakfast with him. 


“No,” said the man, “but I will come if you make it a supper.” 
“ Certainly,” said Balzac, “if you prefer it, but why should you 
not come to breakfast?” “ Because,” was the reply, “ you will 
see, as a sensible man, that I cannot allow myself to be seen ex- 
cept at night, as I am the moon.” Balzac decided to be more 
careful another time. The story, true or false, may be ae 
by the anecdote mentioned by Erskine, in his speech on Hadfield’s 
case, of the lunatic who almost succeeded in an action for obtain- 
ing his release, till he accidentally admitted that he believed 
himself to be Jesus Christ. On a subsequent occasion the same 
man was so conscious that this answer had led to his continued 
confinement that he refused to commit himself again, and his 
former reply had to be given in evidence. 


These stories, however, are a divergence from the main pu 

of the book, which is to recommend Gheel to the attention of 
qualified observers. It is, indeed, sufficiently plain that it would 
be almost impossible to transplant the system which has there 
been gradually developed. We cannot expect that any population 
of sufficient size would be induced to take in lunatics on a large 
scale as boarders; and it would be still more difficult to train such 
a population in the necessary medical knowledge, and to make 
them _ proper forbearance and self-restraint. Yet it is 
probable that many hints may be derived, as to the general prin- 
ciples of treatment, from the singularly rational and humane 
methods adopted at Gheel. The author seems only to have 
made a passing visit, but a more careful and prolonged inspection 
would probably well repay the trouble. She has done good service 
in calling attention to the facts, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 


ie our review ¢ of Mr. Brewer’s Letters and Papers of the 
reign of Henry VIII., we said that we supposed “ Mr. 
Lemon’s successor would enlarge the accounts of the documents 
which she has to epitomize, so as to bring the concluding years of 
the Domestic Papers of Elizabeth into something more like 
harmony with the corresponding period of Foreign Papers.” Mrs. 
Green’s volume was completed before these words were written, 
and it may be thought she has done exactly what was suggested, 
Forsaking the method followed by her predecessor for the Calendar 
of the first thirty-three years of Elizabeth, and adopted by herself 
for the twenty-two years of the reign of James I., she has given 
us a fair analysis of the Domestic Papers of the years 1591- 
1594 inclusive, and promises us two more volumes before she can 
complete the series of Domestic Papers for this reign. And it 
may be said that we ought to be satisfied. Nevertheless we are 
not satisfied. We have several faults to find. The accounts of 
the State Papers are in many instances too meagre. We believe 
we are correct in saying that there is not a single footnote 
in the volume explaining any historical difficulty. There is no 
allusion anywhere throughout these papers to any copies of 
them which exist either in MS. or in print. These are serious 
faults in such a Calendar, and we fancy they are attributable to 
one and the same cause. Mrs. Green is by no means deficient in 
skill, or in knowledge of her subject. She has been accustomed to 
the reading of manuscripts and to historical investigations for more 
than twenty years, and her Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, 
which were published as long ago as the year 1846, bear ample 
testimony to her historical and_ critical — and her intimate 
acquaintance both with printed books and the repositories of manu- 
scripts. The most probable account of the dceades of this 
volume then is, that the editor has been hurried through her 
work. We are not aware whether she is subjected to the rule of 
producing a volume every year, which presses so hardly upon some 
of the editors on the staff of the Master of the Rolls. But if 
this be so, it will account for Mrs. Green’s not having produced a 


volume as valuable as she might have done, and as we believe © 


she would have done if she had not been fettered by unwise 
restrictions, 


And, whilst we are on the subject of unwise restrictions, we 
will venture to repeat our opinion, though we may be told that it 
is crambe decies repetita, that the Master of the Rolls has made a 
great mistake in his order which cuts down the prefaces to these 
volumes, and confines them to an explanation of the papers con- 
tained in them. This order, whilst in some cases, as in that of 
Mr. Brewer, it has been wholly inoperative, seems to have 
frightened other editors, and perhaps amongst them Mrs, Green, 
into an almost entire silence ; whilst in the tew words with which 
the volume is introduced to the public the editor has made a very 
unwise defence of the want of uniformity in the series, part of 
which, as she justly observes, only indicates, whilst another part 
describes, the contents of the papers. “ Experience,” she says, 
“has proved the desirability of fuller descriptions.” We com- 
mend the use of the word desirability to the consideration of 
those who object to Latin grammar as a means of education, and 
proceed with our grumbling. Now experience has shown no such 
thing. We venture to think that if the opinions of competent 


* Calendar of State Pi 
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Mary Anne Everett Green, Author of “ The Lives of the Princesses of 
England,” &c. ; under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the 
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t+ See Saturday Review of February 8, 1868. 
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ju had been asked, before this series was commenced, whether 
an index to the State Papers or a description of them was wanted, 
the verdict would have been nearly unanimous in favour of the 
latter—in favour, that is, of a system which should in almost all 
cases preclude the necessity of consulting the originals. 

Now, if Mrs. Green had enlarged her epitomes to this extent, 
one ground of complaint against this volume would have been 
removed. It is because we have so often been disappointed in 
this respect that we consider this the principal detect in the 
volume. For instance, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
description of the report of the conspiracy of Dr. — which is 
compressed into nine lines, would satisfy any one who wished to 
investigate the history of this attempt to destroy the Queen, and 
who knows that the original is extended to more than — 
two pages. It is indeed possible that nothing more can 

leaned from the original than appears in the other documents 
in this volume, which extend over more than thirty 8, 
from p. 430 to D. 460; but, if so, this should have been stated in a 
note. LKither the information contained in this paper is not suffi- 
cient, or, if it is, this should have been distinctly stated. As itis, 
the historian who wants to be sure that he has omitted no avail- 
able source of information for this plot against the Queen’s life 
must have recourse to the original of this paper, where—if we 
a hazard a conjecture as to the true state of the case—he will 
probably find no additional information to that which he can 

ther from the documents calendared in this part of the volume. 

ut, if this be so, it is much to be regretted that there should not 
be afforded to the reader the same information that is appended to 
a subsequent document of March the 9th, 1594. This paper, 
which also in the original occupies above six pages, consists of 
a brief declaration of Dr. Lopez’s treasons. But, as it is to the 
same effect as those already calendared, the editor has perhaps 
exercised a wise economy of space in omitting to describe it more 
minutely. 

This is far from being a solitary instance of the fault with 
which we are charging the editor of this volume. The most 
vexatious of the omissions are those of the names of Popish 
recusants. And though the reader will find in the Index, under 
the head of Recusants, the sub-titles names of, lists of, wives of, 
&c., he will in vain search the body of the work for the names, 
there being in general nothing more definite than the following :— 

Names of students and English seminaries at Rheims, and 4in the English 
College at Rome, known to Robert Weston ; also of 21 recusants and favourers 
of the Church of Rome remaining in and about London ; in Hertfordshire, 4 ; 
pense Northamptonshire, 5 ; Leicestershire, 2 ; Staffordshire, 1 ; 


Mrs. Green must be quite aware of the extreme difficulty of getting 
at the truth as regards the religious belief of the nation at 
large, and of separate counties and county families in particular. 
And in this relation we cannot but think that every distinct 
name onegeing any of these documents ought to have been 
reproduced. The Church history of that period has never yet 
been written by any one possessed of an intimate acquaintance 
with its records. And we want the means of testing what has 
been written of it by Roman Catholic or by Puritan authors, and, 
above all, we want a fuller account of the recusants themselves 
than is to be met with in Dodd’s Church History, or in any other 
account of them that has yet been printed. This is the weak 
point of Mrs. Green’s Calendar, which in other respects, and as far 
as we can judge without comparing her epitomes with the actual 
originals, we believe to have been conscientiously and faithfully 
executed. 

Much the largest part of the book is occupied by one subject; 
and if any one hitherto has been apt to suspect that Queen Eliza- 
beth had a quiet and secure life after she had got rid of the 
obnoxious Queen of Scots, and after the signal discomfiture of the 
Spanish Armada, a glance at these pages will suffice to undeceive 
him. Scarcely a page can be opened which does not contain 
something about real or supposed plots of Papists against 
the Government or the Queen’s life. The volume does not 
throw as much light as we could have wished either on the 
reality of the plots or on the extent to which the King of 
Spain was implicated in them. We must wait for further 
revelations from the Simancas Records, and we fear that we shali 
have to wait for many years before we know much about the 
real connexion of English conspirators with the Court of Spain ; 
or, again, how far suspicions were entertained at Madrid that 
Elizabeth was conspiring against Philip’slife. The boast contained 
in one of the State Paper documents, that Elizabeth was not con- 
certing measures against the Spanish King, at least shows that 
some such suspicion was afloat, and that it was not thought very 
unnatural that she should be undertaking some such measures 
by way of reprisal and retaliation. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the volume, to a reader of 
the present day, is the os of the Roman Catholic gentry 
into two classes, which will bear some comparison with the Ultra- 
montane and the more liberal views entertained by Archbishop 
Manning and Dr. Newman respectively. The analogy must not be 
pressed too closely. But there was then, as there is now, amongst 
the Roman Catholic gentry and clergy, a party with a strongly 
developed English feeling. Such persons are the representatives 
of the view which must have been in Gardiner’s and Bonner’s 
minds; and, had the Church been left as Henry VIII. meant 
to leave it—the old doctrines remaining for the most part 
untouched, but the Pope’s supremacy got rid of — many of 
these would have belonged to the National Church. No 


such alternative, however, was now presented to them, and 
they were content to remain loyal subjects of the Queen pro- 
vided only they were unmolested in the exercise of their religion. 
This class of people had little or no sympathy with the violent 
measures adopted by some of their co-religionists, whose object 
was to secure the throne, after the death of the Queen, for any 
one in communion with the Church of Rome who might seem to 
have some hereditary claim, or who might be strong enough to 
hold it if once placed in it. With many there was a rooted 
hostility to any foreign rule, and this consideration seemed to 
render the chances of Philip of Spain and the Duke of Parma 
but slight; but a claim might be made for a son of the latter if a 
match could be brought > ser between him and Lady Arabella 
Stuart. Lord Strange, who was lineally descended from Henry 
VII., was another possible candidate. The Queen’s long reign, 
and the discovery and defeat of all the plots and machinations 
against her life, disappointed all their hopes. It is useless now to 
speculate upon what might have been the eventual effect of a 
declaration, on the Queen’s part, who was to be her successor. 
She must have known, as well as her courtiers did, how much 
strength such a declaration would have given to her Government. 
Yet, with a perversity the chief ingredient of which perhaps was 
personal vanity, she persistently refused to name any one. Of the 
quiet accession of James VI. of Scotland to the throne of England, 
in 1603, we shall perhaps have more to say on the publication 
of the last volume of the Calendar of Domestic Papers of this 
reign. 

The last remark we have to make on this volume is on the 
striking absence of many incidents of domestic history from its 
contents. It is so full of indictments of Roman Catholics, and 
hunting down Papists and Jesuits, that it seems as if the severe 
measures adopted by the Government against Anabaptists and 
other sectarians who began to multiply at that time had been 
overlooked. That is of course owing to no fault in the 
editor, but to a deficiency in the documents. Even where the 
arraignment of a Nonconformist minister is noticed, as in the 
case of Penry, there is not nearly enough given to check the 
ordinary histories of the time. e have here only two docu- 
ments referring to him, one containing a very brief account 
of his indictment, and the other merely stating that he had been 
hanged ; whilst of his predecessors in the same line—Arthington, 
Coppinger, and Hacket—the names are just mentioned in an 
anonymous draft, and we have to look elsewhere for their trial 
and the account of their death. A similar remark applies to the 
arraignment of Sir John Perrot, in April, 1592. In this case, it 
is true, there are several documents in which his name occurs, 
We have many papers which refer to the accusations made 
against him, but there is no account either of his trial or the 
execution of the sentence. The real reason of this is, that the 
originals from which this information is to be derived have found 
their way into other collections, whether private or public. The 
arraignment of Perrot may be found in the Cotton Collection in 
the British Museum, which, we take the opportunity of observing 
is more deficient in domestic papers of Eliz. an. 33-37 than we had 
expected to find it. But we must add that, if the Cotton Collection 
is deficient, the Lansdowne most remarkably supplies the gap. 
Not to say anything of other papers dispersed through this Col- 
lection, there are at least twelve consecutive volumes of this 
lib: which would have furnished 1,200 documents illustrative 
of this history; enough, that is, to supply materia!s for another 
volume nearly as large as that which we are reviewing. 


Thus, whilst the historian of the first half of the sixteenth 
century will have easy access to all the information that can be 
gathered from the volumes of Mr. Brewer and the accounts trans- 
mitted from Venice and Simancas, the unfortunate writer who 
shall undertake the reign of Elizabeth will have to hunt for him- 
self for documents which he may or may not be able to find, but 
which most certainly ought to have appeared in this series of 
publications. It would not be too much to say that the whole of 
the Domestic Papers, from the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. 
to the end of Elizabeth, will some day have to be done again. 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1869.* 


O* the appearance of the first volume of this English aspirant 
to the io of the Almanach de Table, La Gazette des Comes- 
tibles, and other ancient Continental annuals for the use of 
Monsieur L’Appétit, we ventured to point out an anomaly or two 
in its form and substance—for example, its mixing up the ques- 
tion of “food for the million” with dainties “for the upper ten,” 
and one or two such affectations as the omission of the pheasant 
from the menus of October and November, whilst he figures pro- 
minently and + sangre in those of September. For these hints a 
dyspeptic author or editor might have done what an amusing Greek 
word in the Wasps of Aristophanes would have suggested to a 
scholar-gourmand—namely, “ ~ us in his pot,” and made stock 
of us for his second volume. “Fin-Bec” has not only not done this, 
but by his forbearance, and his omission of the features objected to, 
has proved that he is one with whom good living does not disagree, 
and that he recognises the wholesome truth that good books and 
good dishes can never be the worse for full and free discussion. His 
editorial difficulties, it would seem from his present preface, do not lie 


* The Epicure’s Year-Book for 1869. Second Year. London: Bradbury, 
Evans, & Co. 1860. 
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80 much in adverse or lukewarm criticism asin the pangs of having 
to reject “ good * volunteer “material.” “Inventors of new dishes 
and new condiments ; importers of unknown vintages ; creators of 
new provision trades; gastronomic authorities on the table arts, 
besiege him, bespeaking his attention.” Amidst which graphic 
vision of the proverbial “ too many cooks,” suggestive of the diffi- 
culty which Fin-Bec must find in keeping his palate uncorrupt and 
his criticism just and candid, arises the central figure and master 
mind of M. Jules Gouffé (a veritable “ flower, safety, plucked 
out of the nettle, danger”) to impart an air of sound wisdom and 
discretion, of practical experience, and the true simplicity of genius, 
to the too often extravagant flights of gastronomic enthusiasm. 
The epicure, gaping for a new appetilive sensation, will con the 
menus tor the four seasons which this great authority has contri- 
buted to this “ Year-Book,” and tind perchance what he yearns 
for in the saddle of reindeer (selle de renne rétie, purée de céleri), 
which is now brought from Archangel to Paris and London, and 
from which, “cooked 4 point, the gourmet cannot take off his 
eyes” (p. 57). Such choice winter flesh, however, cannot be 
accessible curvis homini, any more than the gelinotte (or “ hazel- 
hen”) among fowl, which comes in a week from Russia, packed in 
oats, contained in wicker baskets, to relieve in March the chickens 
and the pigeons; or the asparagus from Provence among vegeta- 
bles, each head costing 4/. and measuring three inches round, 
which figured at the Turkish Ambassador's dinner last April (cf. 
p- 110). Yet plain mortals, fit only, as a Frenchman would say, 
to discuss poultry and butcher’s meat, may appreciate and profit 
by Fin-Bee’s maxim, in accord with M. Goutlé’s, as to marketing, 
“that when anything is so scarce as to have an extravagant price 
upon it, it is ny: not only scarce, but of bad quality” 
(cf. pp. §3, 104), or by the remarks which that artist made 
to the editor of the Year-Book on fat meat and fat poultry 
shows. “The fat meat,” he said, “represents so much food 
wasted in making diseased animals—in creating expensive, un- 
wholesome fat. As regards poultry it is monstrous; the yellow 
fat with which it is covered is detestable. I see a turkey marked 
6/., geese at 41. each, fowls at 1/., and pigeons at 3s. 6d. a head. 
They are all unhealthy monsters, coarse and gastronomically bad. 
The restaurants buy them; but who that knows how to eat would 
order one?” ‘The idea of M. Gouflé, which follows in the text, 
of offering handsome prizes, not for this production of montrosi- 
ties, but “ for the supply of the best breeds in the best condition 
to the market all the year round,” is one which marks him a far- 
sighted and reflecting connoisseur as to the victualling department, 
and justifies Fin-Pee in accepting him as his “ magnus Apollo.” 

In the “ Gastronomic Calendar,” and the corresponding “ Seasons 
and Season Menus” (pp. 15-56), the reader will find * things old 
and new” to satisfy the most exacting appetite. The gourmet, 
cujus animus est in patinis, may have heard of the Poachard or 
Dun Bird on the 27ih of January this year elsewhere than on the 
Misley Hall Estate, Essex; indeed, according to the eminent 
naturalist Mr. F. O. Morris, it arrives in England in November, 
and does not migrate northward until March, being abundant 
meanwhile in the southein and fenny counties. The simnel cakes, 
which one associates with reminiscences of Shrewsbury and 
Ludlow, are commemorated on the 1oth of April, and under the 
head of ‘Good Friday ” we find a note and comments on the origin 
of “ hot-cross-buns,” worthy of the pages of Notes and Queries. We 
are afraid that the advocates of a Christian original for these are 
out of court altogether. There can be no question that they are 
traceable to the Roman “ quadra,” which Ovid refers to in his 
Fasti (iv. 745-6), in the words “ dapibusque resectis.” Fin-Bec 
is right therefore in saying that their origin is “respectable ”— 
classical, though not Christian. We are taught to connect St. 
Swithin with other ideas than fair or foul weather, when we read 
that on the 15th of July one “should go to Plymouth to eat 
‘dories,’ and to the coast of Cornwall for mullets”; and hence- 
forth an appropriate meditation for “ St. Vincent’s Day ” (Jan. 22) 
will be found in the chapter upon “ Our Cellar,” or perhaps in the 
“History of the Origin of the famous French Vintages,” in M. 
Nicolardot’s Histoire de la Table. In Fin-Bec’s urgent pleading 
for more attention to the production of winter salads in Knglan 
it is impossible not to concur; and we may say the same of his 
glorification, in common with M. Dubois, of the “ veritable English 
rhubarb pie, with the brown sugar ”—only he has forgotten the 
cream ! 

Among the discoveries of the last year, he notes that of a rival 
to the foie-gras pité in “hare-liver pie” (p. 20); but if Deyer— 
whose “idea of associating the fat liver of the goose with the 

astronomic diamonds of Perigord” was the death of Clare, the 
strasbourg inventor and purveyor of the original foie-gras—still 
survives, he may take heart, and not follow suit, when he learns 
the judgment of Fin-Bec in p. 165, that the distance between 
goose-liver and hare-liver is as wide as that which separates 
‘truffles from galls.” 

The editor’s remarks at p. 20 on the subject of the “rouge- 
gorge en salmis,” or spitted, fail to convince us that we took a 
wrong view of the taste of Englishmen with reference to this 
Continental delicacy. Much as is due to France in matters of 
the table, we have confidence that on this point our naturalists 
would carry the day against our epicures, even if the latter should 
ever consent, gule causd, to the destruction of ‘“ red-breasts,” 
“ yed-starts,” “ black-caps,” and such small birds, which in this 
country enliven our hedges, whilst abroad they are slaughtered 
promiscuously, twenty-four to a dish. Nor, although we have 
some sense of the seductiveness of a lark-pudding, and can believe 
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that “a little pyramid of Jarks is delightful,” can we altogether 
join in the lamentation of Fin-Bee, that “they have been ne- 
glected ” (¢.e., allowed to soar unmolested) of late years, and no 
longer hold the proud place they had when Cambacérés governed 
the dinner-tables of the First Empire” (p. 20); or in that at 
- 40, where he says that there is “in July a sad lack of birds!” 

Vhere ? it occurs to us to ask. In the shrubberies, the gardens, or 
in the open country? No! upon the club-tables, where, though 
he is difficult to get, a “ Corsican Blackbird ” may sometimes figure 
in a July menu. So long as he is procured from: across the seas, 
well and good; the damage to our sensibilities is infinitesimal. 
But let us be content to wait for the game that comes in with 
August, and runs on till past the arrival of the restorative 
“snipe,” and of the wild-duck “that repairs wasted frames,” 
rather than furnish our menus with the blackbird which fattens 
right under our country windows; and the thrush, more precious 
to us surely as a many-noted songster than as a table delicacy, 
even when bia orgies on the grape have enhanced his flavour, and 
justified the proverb, “ Soal comme une grive.” 

On the best mode of remedying our national scantiness of table- 
fruit through the winter we more cordially approve of Fin-Bec’s 
inquiries and researches. Why should not we share with New 
York the advantages in this way of Mr. Nyce’s fruit-preservin 
houses? “ His theory is that by keeping fruit in a very cold an 
even temperature, employing certain disinfectants and appliances 
to absorb all moisture, and admitting no ray of light, he can 
arrest the process of ripening, and keep the life of the fruit, so 
to speak, in absolute suspense.” Or why not adopt another 
hint from our neighbours across the Channel, to whom we owe 
so many, and naturalize the process of preserving cut grays 
in water, which is set forth in that most suggestive volume, Mr. 
Robinson’s Gleanings from French Gardens (pp. 196-203), & pro- 
cess which we commend to Fin-Bee and to our readers generally ? 
It is practised in the gardens of Ferriéres (Baron Rothschild’s 
seat) and elsewhere, and by it grapes cut in October may be pre- 
served till April. The grapes are cut with a longish shoot, and 
stuck in narrow-necked bottles, so that the branches hang clear of 
each other. The water in these bottles is sometimes mixed with 
charcoal, but this does not seem essential; and the bottles are 
placed in rows upon two laths, supported by two three-legged 
uprights. Another wrinkle, as to the preservation of peaches, 
gathered before they are soft-ripe, and packed in bran in a cellar 
or store-room (7). 203), is valuable, if to be depended upon. 
To us it seems a little problematical. Before leaving the topic of 
fruits, we may note that Fin-Bec speaks experimentally of green- 
currant jelly—unstained by strawberry juice, as the Americans 
have it—as really delicious, 

The editor’s notice of fish-dinner novelties last July, e.g. “ Filets 
de truite a l’Epicurienne,” “ Rouget & la Réforme,” and “Anguilles 
i la Magdala”’ (p. 42), lead us away to the whitebait, which Dr. 
Giinther of the British Museum aflirms to be the young herring, 
miscalled to “ please fishermen and gourmands.” Whilst Dubois, 
in his book on the dishes of all nations, can say, as he is declared 
to say, in p. 142, that “ English whitebait is the little fish that is 
called ‘canchetti’ in Italy, poutin at Nice, and ‘ poisson blanc’ 
at Bordeaux,” and whilst the editor of Sctentifie Opinion’s 
crucial test—of watching side by side the development of herring- 
spawn and whitebait-spawn in separate salt aquariums—remains 
untried, we shall be content to laugh at the disagreements of 
doctors, and to call the delicacy which “ the English love to eat 
at ‘ Grénisch’” by the name which custom has endeared to us, 
The season of Leut will naturally render that part of the Epicure'’s 
Year-Book which is devoted to fish-dinners especially interesting 
to good Catholics. We wish we could transcribe for them a 
maigre menu which a Bréton hotel-keeper announced for last 
Good Friday at five francs a head (p. 3 Jy A French writer— 
Mercier, quoted in the Iiistvire de la Table—says that at the 
French monarch’s table in Holy Week, in his day, every fish that 
swam was imitated in vegetables, to which the distinct flavour of 
that fish it represented was imparted. We could accept this as 
strict “fasting,” but “ Saumon de Loire 4 la Régence,” “ Turbot 
sauce aux huitres,” “ Mayonnaise d’homard & l’Orientale,” with 
much more, and “ Punch Romaine” to wash it down, strike the 
uninitiated Protestant as in the nature of a feast. 

Upon the modern wine question Fin-Bee’s remarks are valuable 
and interesting, the more so as he regards it from the consumer's 
point of view. The basis of them is Mr. Bockwith’s notes, and 
Mr. Denman’s answer; and we may promise those who read the 
chapter intituled “Our Cellar” some excellent information as to 
good ordinary and extraordinary wines. One corollary may be 
safely drawn from the results of his inquiries and researches—that 
not nearly all the Chateau Lafite and Chateau Margaux, or the 
high-sounding Austrian “ crus,” any more than the famous brands 
of Port, or the so-called Cadiz and Puerta-Santa-Maria Sherry, 
come from the utterly inadequate regions which the names indi- 
cate. So far, however, we do not see that the port and sherry 
fanciers, with whom we desire to be classed, have much the worst 
of it; and it does not appear at all clear to us that either the 
shippers of port or ourselves have very much to gain by import- 
ing the pure vintages of the Alto Douro. Would they suit our 
market, or would they improve with age to an equal degree? The 
hint to the sherry buyer, that he should seek it of a pure straw- 
colour, soft but not sweet, fruity to the taste, but leaving the 
palate quite clean, has our entire approval. Of course it makes 
a vast diflerence in one’s estimate of wines whether or not one 
accepts Mr. Beckwith’s theory, that we should seek a wine to drink, 
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not to sip. Granting this, the buyer of course will go in largel 
for the wines of Burgundy and Bordeaux. Of these the English 
taste, unintimidated by visions of gout, will, we suspect, favour the 
former. For the comfort of those who are thus minded, be it re- 
corded that Mr. Beckwith holds Burgundy, taken with dinner, to 
be neither “heating nor gout-causing.” Yet there ought to be 
virtue too in Bordeaux ; and it would seem that there is to claret- 
drinkers like our editor, who fairly gets into a seventh heaven of 
etry over Mr. Beckwith’s inability to describe its bouquet. 
“Try,” he cries, “to describe the loveliest woman your imagina- 
tion has ever approached. Endeavour afier words that shall 
a to the sense the perfume of the rose, the fragrance of a 
ed of thyme; master in a written page the full flavour of the 
each ; and your ‘ prentice hand ’ may turn to your Bordeaux bins.” 
A propos of the French wines, no maxim can beat that of the old 
gourmands—“ Burgundy from the cellar, Bordeaux on the stove, 
Champagne in the ice-tubs”; yet we see that Mr. Beckwith is 
against the icing of this last, and for deferring its production to a 
later period of dinner than is customary. In confirmation of his 
opinion that Champagne will improve by keeping, we must cite 
from the History of the Tuble the experience of Pére Perignon, 
the great improver of the Champague vintage. This worthy, who 
died in 1715, mastered his subject so thoroughly that he obtained 
2 liquor sparkling or still, white, grey, or red in colour, and strong 
enough to keep nine years, and stand a voyage to India. We 
must not quit the wines without retailing a mot from Fin-Bec’s 
scrap-book 


A Macniricenr Suerry. 
Host, Taste this sherry, sir; magnificent. Bought it at the sale of Bishop— 
Guest, (Having tasted) Colenso, I presume. 

Had we space, we could have wished to commend Fin-Bee’s 
clever scheme for the reform of picnics; no one could deserve a 
better fortune than such “ Potted Luck” as henceforth readers 
of the Year-Book will know how to provide sous les feuilles. We 
might have recommended, too, his reviews of books germane to his 
subject, which, having gone over the same ground, we can testify 
that he has “ read ” as well as “reviewed.” But it must suffice to 
say of his second “ Year-Book ” that it is, as it should be, an im- 
provement on his first ; full of good hints, curious matter, capital 
anecdotes, and—as the “ Legacy of Corks,” which serves for in- 
troduction, proves—some very pretty writing. In most points we 
are so impressed by his knowledge that we could sit reverently at 
his feet ; only we must beg of him to forward us the address of 
the poulterer at Rouen trom whom he gets his ducklings, and to 
bear with us if, his “ Cellar ” notwithstanding, we retain a belief 
in the possibility of purchasing wholesome Port. 


PERKINS’S ITALIAN SCULPTORS.* 

R. PERKINS will be remembered by our readers as the 
A author of two elaborate and plentifully illustrated volumes 
on ‘Tuscan Sculpture, which were noticed by us when they ap- 
peared.t He has now completed his task, if Sicily be excluded 
from the Regno d'Italia. ut, whereas two volumes were required 
to give even a tolerably comprehensive outline of the art as 
practised within one small territory, the whole of the remaining 
provinces of the peninsula have been comprised by Mr. Perkins, 
without any retrenchment of his original scheme, witbin one. 
The natural inference from this is also the correct inference. 
Venice may fairly compete with Florence in the glories of painting, 
but Florence was the intellectual soil of Italian art; and hence 
the more severe and intellectual of the two sisters was far most at 
home in Tuscany. Even there, as we pointed out in our former 
notice, sculpture, despite the great genius and labour which were 
brought into her service, was never really understood; was 
never guided by those almost instinctive laws which were felt 
by Assyrians and Egyptians, aud were carried by Hellenic 
artists to their highest completeness. Italian sculpture, in fact, 
hardly ever emerged from being a condition of painting, carried 
out at a great disadvantage in other materials. Its charm, for a 
very peculiar and powerful charm it has, is mainly derived from 
the other art; and except when it seems thus to reflect the great 
contemporary painters of the time, it ceases to please. In nineteen 
cases out of twenty, we find that Italian sculpture either aims at, 
or reaches, nothing above ornimentalism. Weare very glad to see 
the fragments collected at Nensington; but their chief lesson is 
what should be avoided by a sculptor. And this moral is what 
Mr. Perkins’s last volume, containing not above three or four 
names legitimately entitled to praise for success in their art, 
brings before us even more forcibly than its predecessors. 

The volume must, however, have cost the author an even pro- 
portionately greater degree of industry and personal research. It 
is a perfect mine of information on ancient times, and upon the 

rformances virorum obscurorum. Myr. Perkins has here had to 

eal with a subject which, as regards the actual works in sculpture, or 
the history of > revinces in which they were produced, and where 
they are now buried, is little familiar to English readers. Hence a 
vast mass of complex materials has been before him; he has had 
to sketch the early history and to give some account of the chief 
persons in whose honour the sculptors of the time were employed, 


* Italian Sculptors: a History of Senlpture in Northern, Southern, and 
Eastern Italy, By C.C. Perkins. With kichings and Eucravings on Woed. 
London: Longmans & Co. 
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in order to give life and meaning to his criticisms. A book written 
on such a scheme, like that of Messrs. Cavaleaselle and Crowe on 
Italian Painting, can hardly be made into a work of art, or have 
the sort of charm which there is in a biographical history ; 
nor has Mr. Perkins perhaps given us so much original research 
into unpublished materials as the authors just named, who followed 
a long series of able investigators. He is more like a pioneer in 
new regions; but his work, like theirs, will be indispensable to 
all who care to follow out the story of Christian art in detail and 
with accuracy; although we feel at the same time that, both in 
the painting and the sculpture of Italy, many most interestin 
fields remain to reward the diligence of future students. An 
though we are grateful to Mr. Perkins for what he has done in the 
way of illustration, yet it may be remarked that greater delicacy 
and greater force in the engravings would put the subject of such a 
work more completely before the eye of the reader. 

Apulia, with which the volume opens, is a country which com- 
bined many elements in its early art. There are the influences 
from Byzantium, so long the paramount power in what of old had 
been named “Great Greece”; the Saracens, who at one time 
almost promised to carry the empire of Mahomet into the holy 
soil of the Peninsula; the Normans, who here made a conquest 
less durable though more brilliant than that of England; the 
Lombards, who during the imperfectly known centuries of our 
own Saxon period had planted in the South those seeds of vital 
vigour which were the true motive elements in almost every- 
thing of value, whether in art or politics or energetic life, which 
sprang up in medizeval Italy. These races have chiselled their 
mark on many a rude but energetic bas-relief and shrine; and 
though we must admit with a sigh that the sculpture is of a sadly 
primitive order, and has little place in art, yet there is an historical 
value and an archeological curiosity about it which can hardly be 
overvalued. Mr. Perkins gives a plate from a contemporary relief 
of two Saracens fighting, at Ravello, which is as vivid and more 
authentic than a page from Sir Walter Scott. Another etching 
displays a dragon door-handle, of unmistakeable Scandinavian 
ferocity. A third engraving shows the bronze statue of Heraclius, 
cast in Constantinople in the seventh century. We have a sketch 
of that singular castle which Robert Guiscard built upon more 
ancient foundations, and which was then enlarged by the great 
Emperor Frederic 11.—him who anticipated in the thirteenth 
century the “critical spirit” of the nineteenth—into a singular 
pile, half fortress and half palace :— 

Tenanted only by robbers or wandering shepherds, it has greatly suffered 
of late years, and its single portal with a double Gothic arch and cannellated 
pilasters, above whose Corinthian capitals stand the Suabian lions, has been 
much marred and defaced. ‘Through it the traveller enters into the castle, 
which from its great size, its peculiar distribution, the mysterious solitudes 
of its vaulted chambers and winding stairways, and its association with one 
of the most romantic and interesting persons in history, is eminently calcu- 
lated to aflect the imagination. * 


A few details follow which make one earnestly desire that, 
before the process of destruction goes further, some Fergusson (if 
there be more than one such living) would plan and draw, and 
preserve for those coming years when such a monument will 
appear like the relic of a primeval world, a building which must 
be one of the most singular and important relics of antiquity now 
existing. 

Southern Italy contributes few names to the history of seul 
ture after these early ages, One beautiful work, the altar tomb of a 
Countess Montorio, is ascribed to Andrea dall’ Aquila, an artist 
who was manifestly influenced by the Tuscan sculptors of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The monument shows a 
tenderly designed figure of the countess, with her little daughter 
placed as if for protection in a niche below. The inseription 
has a touch of true poetry in its simple setting forth of fact :— 

Beatrici Camponesce, infanti dulci, que vixit mens, xiv. 

Maria Pereyra . .. mater . . . Montorii Comitis 

Filia sux unicw benemerenti, et sibi, vivens posuit. 
Filia unica vivens posuit! What a tale of long past and for- 
gotten sorrow is in the simple words! The genius of a Flaxman 
would have been required to carry art to a point which would 
equal them in pathos. 

In Naples and its neighbourhood Mr. Perkins describes many 
works of great curiosity ; but the district has made little contribu- 
tion to art, whether in painting or in sculpture. Merliano, the 
greatest name of the school, is an ornamentalist of the “ pictorial ” 
type, whose crowded compositions were the delight of the con- 
noisseurs of his day, just as there are people who admire the bad 
pictures in stone which deform more than one costly reredos of 
recent erection. i 

The native barrenness of Rome in art has been often noticed. 
Probably no city, unless we except Athens, has drawn so many 
great artists together to work within it; but the creative impulse 
is almost absent from the race. Hence the atmosphere of the 
Eternal City, from the middle ages, if not from the Imperial period, 
to our own day, has been injurious to the genius which it has 
imperted. Many an artist from more gifted races than that of 
Certral Italy—English, French, or Tuscan—has turned mannerist 
at Rome, or sacrificed his talent to please the little winter coterie 
of ignorant but wealthy patrons. 

Something ails it now; the place is cursed! 
The imbecile productions of Mr. A@ams and Mr. Mozier, the 
showy emptiness of Mr, Story and Miss Hosmer, with half a dozen 
more flourishing manufactories for spoiling marble, are the natural 
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results of that “Rubbish of Rome” under which title contem- 
porary life in the city has been a poe described. ; 

Mr. Perkins has a few better things to tell of in the interesting 
chapters which he devotes to Lombardy and Venetia. These dis- 
tricts, like those of the south, contain many specimens of immense 
historical value, which, however, lie more in the beaten track of 
travellers than Apulia, and are hence less totally unknown. Milan, 
possibly at different times the richest city in Italy in sculpture, has 

ne through two epochs of destruction; that when it was razed 
by Barbarossa, and that later one, noticed by Mr. Perkins, when 
the Archbishop Borromeo (like the Bishop of London the other 
day), reduced what he considered the undue number of its 
churches. Yet San Ambrogio retains enough to form a museum of 
early art, whilst the Certosa near Pavia is equally rich in the 
delicate ornamentation of the early Renaissance. Then follows a 
long series of names familiar to every intelligent tourist or lover of 
art—Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Mantua, Bologna, Modena, Ferrara, 
Venice. Everywhere, indeed, we find that absence of a true con- 
ception about sculpture which we have noticed as characteristic of 
Italy; everywhere it has pursued the same course, passing from 
the awkward but attractive natvefé, the ignorant earnestness of the 
“religious” art, so dear to Mr. Ruskin, to the brilliant but baseless 
decorative exploits of the Renaissance—a style that, in its 
turn, gives way to that passion for the fantastic and the pro- 
saic into which Italy fell three hundred years ago, and above 
which she has not hitherto raised herself. So powerful were 
these adverse influences, that even in the case of men of such 
extraordinary native vigour and gifts for sculpture as Ricci of 
Padua, or Verrocchio and Leopardi—the joint authors (for such 
appears to be the case) of the equestrian Colleone at Venice, 
or the modeller of that noble bust of the great Andrea which 
adorns his monument within his native Mantua—their efforts 
issue only in single pieces of merit, and are incapable of carry- 
ing the artists to a series of successful works, much less of 
influencing their contemporaries. In short, we may say in 
general that what is good in Italian sculpture is due to the 
bright impulses of individuals who for a moment broke through 
the atmosphere of their age; not, as in a healthy state of art, 
to the prevalence of a good style, carried to its height by 
individual impulse, This remark applies most completely to 
the schools dealt with in Mr. Perkins’s present volume, although 
we can hardly credit even the far more excellent sculptors of 
Tuscany with the knowledge of the true direction of their art, or 
at least with any consistency in pursuing it. And yet, after all, 
so much educated labour and natural gift and fineness of in- 
vention was bestowed upon Italian sculpture, that it will remain 
always a ry of intense interest to the iover of art, even whilst 
he is compelled to read in it the salutary lesson of the inevitable 
fate which hangs over that art which takes a false direction, and 
leaves the “ main current” for subsidiary channels. 


To such students we warmly commend the handsome work 
which Mr. Perkins’s industry and liberality—with little hope of 
an adequate return—has now completed. It is, truly, one of 
those few books which should find a place in every library where 
art is represented. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


E have on our list this month two works of a class in 
which America peculiarly excels; which are executed, for 

the most part, with greater care and elaboration than any other 
American books, and the production of which is a characteristic 
speciality of the national literature. We have repeatedly had to 
notice the liberality and energy displayed by the State and 
Federal Governments in promoting scientific and practical investi- 
gations into the geographical, climatic, geological, and other 
natural features of the great Western continent, and particularly 
of the United States themselves. Expeditions sent out at public 
expense have explored the rivers of South America, and traversed 
in every direction the great desert that stretches along the range 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the course of the Colorado, from 
Southern California to Utah. One of the most carefully elaborated 
and most perfect works of travel we have had to notice, illustrated 
with drawings of extreme interest and admirable execution, 
appeared in the form of a Report from the Federal officers sent to 
penetrate that desert, as far as they could, by the waters of the 
strange river that flows, in many , a thousand feet below the 
level of the surrounding country. At all the military stations in 
the Far West reguler y Ince of the temperature, atmospheric 
sa, rainfall, &c., are taken and transmitted to Washington. 
o pains are spared to acquire and record all information that may 
indicate the peculiar character, climate, advantages, and resources 
of different parts of the country, and assist to direct the enterprise 
of speculators, the stream of immigration, and the labours of 
agriculture. Private ability and industry are so actively and con- 
stantly employed in the same manner as to prove that the demand 
for this species of knowledge fully keeps pace with the zeal of the 
authorities in providing it. Of both public and private works of 
this class we have before us excellent examples. The third 
volume of the Report of the scientific gentlemen appointed to make 
a complete geological survey of the State of Illinois* contains a 


* Geological Survey of Tilinois. A. H. Worthen, Director. Vol. III. 
Geology and Pulxontology. Mllustratcd by the Western Engraving Co, 
Chicago. Published by authority of the Legislature of Illinois. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 


fall of Slavery ; to which are added 


minute description of the coalfields of that State, and an account of 
the geology of several counties, together with a treatise on the fossil 
shells found in various strata, illustrated by a series of elaborately 
executed plates, The work has been done, and the Report is now 
published, at the expense of the State, which could hardly lay out 
its money more obviously and directly to the advantage of its 
taxpayers. 

A far less technical, and to the general reader an infinite] 
more interesting, work is that entitled the Natural Wealth o 
California*, in which the geography of the State is carefully 
— with a brief sketch of its history. A minutely de- 
tailed description of the different counties, with the peculiar 
agricultural and mineral characteristics of each, follows ; while the 
latter half of the volume gives an account of the climatic and 
geological peculiarities of the several regions into which the State 
is distributed by its physical features, with especial reference to 
their bearing on pot en and other industrial pursuits. It is 
evident from the writer’s statements that gold-mining will long 
continue to constitute one of the most important resources of 
California, but that it will require science, capital, and organiza- 
tion to render it profitable, and has already ceased to divert the 
attention of the community at large from more regular pursuits, 
The advantages which California offers to the farmer are great, 
and only partially counterbalanced by that want of rain which is 
the chief trouble of the country. Everything grows twice as fast 
and twice as big in California as elsewhere. Fruit-trees bear 
incredible quantities of large and delicious cherries, plums, peach 
oranges, apricots, apples, and pears ; strawberries may be gathere 
all the year round; wheat, in ordinary years, yields an abundant 
crop, and from the scattered seed of one harvest springs up next 

ear, Without care or labour, a “ volunteer” crop averaging twenty 

ushels to the acre. Hops grow luxuriantly, unspoiled by the 
misfortunes which vex the soul of the Kentish farmer. Dairies 
are numerous and very profitable, despite the losses by drought 
in unfavourable years, which a degree of care far less than that 
required in other countries by the hardiest cattle would en- 
tirely avert. But the peculiar and most promising industries of 
California are those of Southern Europe, the latitude of San 
Francisco being nearly that of Gibraltar. The silkworm thrives 
on mulberry-leaves gathered in great profusion and at little cost. 
The vineyards now occupy some thousands of acres, and pro- 
duce an annual and increasing vintage of 4,000,000 gallons, 
the yield per acre being greater than in France. The land is a 
healthy one, and the climate is never, save in certain exceptional 
districts, either extremely hot or severely cold ; the mean tempera- 
ture of the several months on the sea-coast ranging from 50° in 
winter to 65° in summer, and the heat of noon being seldom more 
than 12° or 15° above that of midnight. In the interior, where 
the days of summer are hotter, the nights are always cool, and 
blankets can seldom be dispensed with. The weather is generally 
very serene, storms are rare, and lightning still rarer, and the 
“rainy season ” of San Francisco is marked by a rainfall not ex- 
ceeding the average of the year in Westmoreland. Altogether, 
the book presents an exceedingly attractive, though apparently 
very fair, picture of Californian life, and can hardly fail to allure 
the hesitating emigrant. 

Mr. Horace Greeley’s Recollections of a Busy Life t, fragmentary 
and desultory as they are, will interest all readers who care any- 
thing or know anything about the — history of America 
during the last forty years. Of that history the life of Mr. Greeley 
has been an important part. He was one of the earliest supporters 
in the press of the Whig party formed during the administration 
of President Jackson, and including nearly all the opponents of 
that remarkable and able, if not very judicious or profound states- 
man. The Whigs held much the same relation to the Federalists 
that the Republicans did to the Whigs, The Federal party re- 
ceived a death-blow in the defeat of the elder Adams at the close 
of his first term. That defeat answered, more nearly than those 
who judge by the practice of late years might suppose, to the 
ejection of an English Ministry by an adverse verdict on an ap- 
peal to the country. The precedent set in the case of Washington, 
and followed in all subsequent instances down to the time 
of the — Adams, had established, in accordance with the 
purpose of the framers of the Constitution, the idea that, in the 
absence of reason to the contrary, each President should serve two 
terms of office; and the refusal to re-elect John Adams was 
equivalent to a vote of censure on his policy and administration. 
The Federalists never recovered this disaster, though they con- 
tinued to act as an organized Opposition under Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe. ‘Their final dissolution may be considered as having 
taken place at the second election of the last-named President; 
and the Democratic party was practically unopposed, until the 
contest between Clay and Jackson rallied round the former the 
scattered enemies of the dominant faction. The numbers and 
power of the Whigs were greatly increased by the personal defects 
of the President, and by his high-handed and imperious policy. 
But their strongest bond of union was a pee Hane one. 5 this 


* The Natural Wealth of California; comprising Early History, Geo- 
graphy, Topography and Scenery, Climate, Agriculture, §c. §c. By Titus 
‘ey Crouise. San Francisco and New York: Bancroft & Co. London: 

Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 
+ Recollections of a Busy Life. Including Reminiscences of American 
Politics and Politicians, from the — of the Missouri Contest to the Down~ 
iscellanies; also a Discussion with 


Robert Dale Owen on the Law of Divorce. By Horace Greeley. New York: 
¥ord & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 
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respect they differed from the Federalists even more than the 
Republicans differed from them. The Federalists, though stronger 
in the North than in the South, hoisted no sectional colours and 
avowed no sectional purposes. The Whigs, though not exclusively 
a Northern party, did include, among their grounds of opposition 
to the Democrats, a decided preference for Northern views and 
Northern interests, hostility to the extension of slavery, and very 
strong Protectionist leanings. Mr. Greeley belonged to the ex- 
treme Northern wing of the Whigs; a Republican before Repub- 
licanism became a party platform. His Protectionism was more 
thoroughgoing and more extravagant than that of the majority of 
his party—far more so than that of his leader, Henry Clay who 
wis the author of the Compromise Tariff by which the violent 
resistance of South Carolina was appeased, and the Nullification 
quarrel arranged. He was also, from the first, a political Aboli- 
tionist. He did not share the extreme ideas of those impracticable 
but honest fanatics who, like Garrison, looked upon slavery as a 
crime and an abomination with which no terms were to be kept, 
and which was to be assailed without regard to constitutional 
obligations or public law. He distinctly admits, in the present 
volume, that the North had, before the war, no more right to meddle 
with slavery in the Slave States than with “ drunkenness in Canada, 
or polygamy in Turkey.” His hostility to it was limited toa resolute 
determination to exclude it from the Territories, and to resist the 
execution ofall laws for the rendition of fugitive slaves. He does 
not attempt to explain how he reconciled an obstinate disobe- 
dience to the Constitution on this poiat with the oath which he 
must repeatedly have taken to uphold it; nor does he appear to 
have the least notion that the South might fairly complain of her 
exclusion from the common possessions of the Union, and insist 
upon the right of her laws and institutions to perfectly equal 
treatment at the hands of the Federal Government. His views 
on this point led him further than most of his associates were 

repared to go, and kept him constantly in advance, first of the 
Whigs, and then of the Republican party, formed about 1856, by 
the union of all the remnants of the Whig, American, and other anti- 
Democratic and anti-Southern elements. Down to the outbreak 
of the war he was regarded, even by his allies, as an extreme and 
dangerous man. But he was averse to war. He insisted that 
the South was not really Secessionist—an opinion which the 
unanimous and desperate adherence of the entire people to the 
Confederate Government has not yet taught him to abandon— 
and he refused to recognise the announcement of the national 
will through any other form than that of a direct popular vote ; 
but he argued that, if such a vote were passed by any of the 
States, the Union should let them go in peace. When Fort 
Sumter fell, he, like other Northern men of like views, changed his 
tone, and, refusing to recognise the plain fact that the Southern 
Government was forced into that attack, threw the responsibility 
of war upon the Confederates. But, when the war was over, he 
had the courage to acknowledge that it had been war, and not 
rebellion cnly, and to give practical eflect to his doctrine by 
offering himself as bail for Mr. Davis. A paper in which he 
justifies this act is inserted in the present work. His arguments 
are, first, that a Power which has levied a regular army and 
fought a pitched battle is thereby excepted from the category 
of rebels, and assumes the rights of a belligerent or quasi- 
national Government, so far at least as to exempt its ad- 
herents from the personal penalties of treason; secondly, that 
a Government which has treated with its antagonists in a 
civil war, and exchanged prisoners under regular cartel, is 
thereafter precluded from dealing with them as mere rebels 
when victory declares on its side; that defeat does not convert 
those who were yesterday enemies, enjoying all the privileges 
of war, into criminals and traitors; and finally, that the long 
detention of Mr. Davis was unconstitutional and illegal in 
the first place, and cruel and discreditable in the second; 
that his trial was postponed simply because there was no 
chance whatever of a conviction, unless a jury were packed 
for the purpose; and that, under such circumstances, he was 
absolutely entitled to his release. Few Englishmen will 
think that such a vindication was required for what was here 
generally considered as the noblest act of Mr. Greeley’s life. 
Apart from mere politics, the sketches, slight as they are, of 
the different public men with whom the autobiographist was 
brought into contact—and particularly of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
and Lincoln—will be generally interesting to English readers. 
Not less acceptable will be the simple narrative of Mr. Greeley’s 
own early Tite; the hardships of his boyhood as the son of a 
labourer in Connecticut; his struggles, labours, and endurance 
as a printer’s apprentice; the long series of disappointments, 
disasters, and losses which attended his repeated attempts to set 
up in business on his own account, and the various unsuccessful 
or temporary newspapers with which he was connected before the 
establishment of the Zribune. There is very little of the ordinary 
fanatic about Mr. Greeley. He has sufficient obstinacy, exaggera- 
tion, and self-confidence for the character; he seems, too, to have 
just that imperfect degree of knowledge, and that one-sidedness 
of judgment, which are necessary to fanaticism; and he clings to 
various prejudices, personal, social, and political, with something 
like fanatical vehemence ; but the genial temper, the appreciation 
of humour, and the incapacity of wilful injustice or persevering 
hatred, which are perceptible in every page of his writings, have 
saved him from the fate to which his eccentric notions, and his 
obstinate adherence to them, would otherwise have conducted 
him. The impression left upon the reader is that of a man who 
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would learn to like even his political enemies, if he knew them, 
and whom even his political enemies could hardly help liking. 

An Introduction to English Literature, by Mr. Day*, contains a 
great deal that might safely be recommended to the use of young 
students in this country, as well as in America, who wish to 
acquire some notion of the history and development of their 
mother tongue and of its literature, without having leisure to give 
to so difficult a subject the complete and protracted investigation 
it deserves, or opportunity to make themselves acquainted with the 
authorities at first hand. The specimens of English literature in 
prose and verse which occupy the greater portion of the volume 
extend over nearly the ave range of what is commonly called 
English, as distinguished from whut is popularly known as Anglo- 
Saxon literature—from “ Piers Ploughman” and Chaucer down to 
Tennyson and Longfellow. There is, however, a regrettable gap 
of 150 years, from Chaucer to Spenser, which creates a hiatus in 
the work even in the aspect in which its author meant it to be 
regarded, ¢.e. not as an anthology, but as an elementary history of 
the language, illustrated by specimens from the principal authors 
of different periods. The latter portion of the work consists of 
chapters on the origin and distinctive character of languages in 
general, and of the English tongue in particular; on its deriva- 
tions, its grammar, accentuation, prosody, and so forth ; in which 
the writer has had free recourse to Professor Miiller and other 
recent authorities. To the more earnest student this book may 
serve as an introduction to their works, while the ordinary reader 
may find itin some sort a substitute for a more elaborate course of 
study than he has leisure or inclination to pursue. 

The second volume of Dr. Beardsley’s Histiry of the Episcopal 
Church in Connecticut + takes up the story of the Church’s fortunes 
at the moment of the final separation from the Mother-country, 
and brings it down to the present times. It is not without in- 
structive lessons for many of those who, without much knowledge 
or care about the facts, refer to colonial and American Churches as 
bright examples of the prospects of a Church set free from State 
trammels ; and the case of Ammi Rogers, related at considerable 
length, shows how difficult it is for such a Church to enforce its 
jurisdiction over refractory clergymen, and how much more 
troublesome and less effective than is commonly supposed is an 
appeal by such a Church to the intervention of the Common Law 
Courts. 

An elegant and pretentious volume, with copious illustrations, 
gives a description and history of the Central Park of New York 
City ¢; a place of retirement and recreation, in the midst of the 
commercial metropolis of America, laid out with much greater 
elaboration and at greater expense than our own parks, and differ- 
ing from them much as the work of a landscape-gardener differs 
from an ordinary rural park in England. 

Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living § is more aptly described by 
its title than most works of the kind are. The “ art of living ”— 
the arts of spending life pleasantly and respectably, and holding a 
good position in society, of friendly intercourse with neighbou 
and of domestic comfort and heppiness—really form the principa 
subject of the “thoughts” set forth in a series of chapters on 
various themes, from “dress” and “manners” to “marriage” ; 
and if the thoughts are aay obvious and commonplace, they 
are tolerably just and wholesome. 

Of fiction and poetry we have, as usual, a considerable quan- 
tity. Fair Play|| is the title of astory by Mrs. E. D. LK. N, 
Southworth, of which the subject is Woman's Rights, and the 
title of which is vindicated by the introduction of a Southern 
cruiser, obviously intended for the Alabama, whose captain avows 
it to be his practice to sink captured ships “with their crews.” 
Probably ole an American aud a female writer could have 
imagined that even the license of fiction excused so foul and 
unfounded a slander as this. Cape Cod and All along Shore4, by 
Charles Nordhoff, is a volume of reprints, most of which are 
tolerably interesting, and written in a lively style and genial 
spirit. The King’s Lily and Rosebud ** is a graceful but rather 
inane fairy tale; and the Flower and the Star tt is alittle collection 


* An Introduction to the Study of English Literature ; comprising Repre- 
sentative Masterpieces in Poetry and Prose, marking the successive Stages of 
its growth, and a methodical Exposition of the Governing Principles and 
General Forms, both of the Language and Literature, §c. ¥c. By Henry N. 
Day, Author of “ Logic,” “ Art of Composition,” &c. &c. New York: 
Scribner & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1369. 

+ The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, from the Death of 
Bishop Seabury to the Present Time, By E. Edwards Beardsley, D.D. 
_ a New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 

arston. 

t A Description of the New York Central Park. New York: Hun- 
lington & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

Plain T. ts on the Art of Living: designed for Yi Men and 
omen. By Washington ‘Glades. Boston : Tekno? & Fields. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 

|| Fair Play; or, the Test of the Lone Isle. By Mrs, Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, Author of the “ Widow’s Son,” &c. &c. Philadelphia: Peter- 
son & Brothers. London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

Cape Cod and All along Snore. Stories. By Charles Nordhofi. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


1869. 
** The Ei ining Story of King Brondi, his Lily and his Rosebud, By 
Anna M. Diaz. With Illustrations by W. L. Shepard. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

+t The Flower and the Star, and other Stories for Children. Written and 
Illustrated by W. J. Linton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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children’s stories, not, certainly, objectionable on the score of 
excess of life or excitement. No Love Lost * is a story told in 
letters mostly dated from Venice, and written in that Homeric 
hexameter which some critics declare to be readable and even 
poetical when skilfully employed, but which is universally ad- 
mitted, in clumsy hands, to be utterly intolerable. 

A Schiller Gallery +, containing descriptions and portraits of all 
the principal characters in the Robbers and the other works of the 
great post, celebrates the centenary anniversary of his birth, and 
makes a graceful ornament for a drawing-room table. The A/bwn 
of Languages t—a work treating more or less superficially of the 
characters and relations of some hundred different tongues, and 
illustrated by translations of the Lord’s Prayer in each—is fitted, by 
its size, its beauty, its binding, and its gilding, for a similar use, and 
utterly unfit for the shelves of a library or the desk of a student. 
Why such a work should have been produced in such a form it 
passes our wit to conjecture. 


* No Love Lost. A Romance of Travel. By W. D. Howells, Author of 
“Venetian Life,” &c. New York: Putnam & Son. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston, 1869. 

+ The Schiller Gallery. Containing Characters from Schiller’s Works, 
drawn by Frederick Pecht and Arthur von Ramberg. Fifty [lustrations 
on Steel. With Descriptive Text by Fred. Pecht. New York: Appleton 
& Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1369. 


t The Album of Languages. Mlustrated by the Lord’s Prayer in One 
Hundred Languages, with Historical Descriptions of the Principal Lan- 
guages, Interlinear Translation and Pronunciation, &c. &c. By G. Naphegyi, 
A.M., M.D., Member of the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Phila- 
delphia, &c. &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 1869. 


NOTICE 
Mr. G. ‘W. Martin, director of the National Choral Society, com- 


plains, in a very long letter, of certain remarks contained in ow 
article about “The Musical Pitch.” We attributed his lowering 
the pitch half a tone to a suggestion put forth by Herr Manns in 
a letter addressed to two of the morning papers on the 11th of 
January. Mr. Marten declares, on the contrary, that us far back 
as December 24th, he wrote to his “ wind-instrumentalists,” and 
that “their acceptance of their engagements was made conditional 


upon their playing a full semitone lower than the ordinary pitch.” 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception. 

The SaturDay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 

The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each. Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, MARCH 20. 
SCCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXUIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East. ‘Den tiillive. -\dmission, Is. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 


Monday Evening next, March 1, the Programme will include Veethoven's Quarict in 
D major, Op. 18, No. 3; Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D mejor, fer Piano and Violonce!lo; 
Beethoven's Sonata in C major, Up. 53, for Piano alone; and Bach's Chaconne, for Violin alone. 
Exeeutants: Madame Schumann, MM, Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Glagrove, and Piatti, 
Vocalist : Madame Sainton-Volby, Conductor, Mr. edict. Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Balcony. 2s.; 
Admission, 1s,—Programmes and Tickets at ——- & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; icith, 
Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ; and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


GATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


The MORNING PF¥RFORMANCES take place on SATURDAYS, March 6, 13,20; 


commencing each day at Three o'clock. MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Blazrove, snd. 
appeur every Saturday. Pianists: Mad sch Mad Arabella Goddard, and Mr, 
Charles Hallé, Sota Stalis, 5s.; Baleony, 33s.; Admi and Vick: ts at 


Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


MUSICAL UNION, 1869.—MEMBERS’ TICKETS and 
RECORDS will be issued next Week. Subscriptions to be paid before Easter to 


Lamporn Cock & Co., Bound Street; or by Cheque to J. Exta, 9 Victoria Square, 5. W. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S | READINGS.—Hanover Square 


ooms. . 
“Wetcomr to A Porr.—Ha! g' We could well like to hear him........Mr. Punch 


wishes him every success.”"—/uncl 


Mr. BUCHANAN’S SECOND READING from his OWN POEMS, Wednesday Evening, 
5. at Light. Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Admission, Is.—Tickets at Chappeli’s, and 
at the Rooms. 


NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. — NOTICE. 
The TENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCIII- 
TECTs will take place at ‘'welve o'clock, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 18th, ish, 
aud 20th of March, at the Hall of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London. ‘Liiere 
will also be EVENING MEL TINGS on ‘Thursday and Friday, at Seven o'clock. 
Papers on the Principles of Naval Const: uction, on Practical Shipbuilding, on Stes 
Navigation, on the Equipment and Management of Ships for Merchandise and for War, will 


be read at this Meeting. 
Cc. W. MERRIFIELD, Honorary Scerctary. 
9 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., January 1809. 


V ICTORIA INSTITUTE, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street.— 

ORDINARY MEETINGS, 8 p.m. Monday, March 1, PAPER by Rev. Dr. Inons, 
“ Analysis of 1luman Responsibility.” Part 11. [Historical Continuation. Monday, March 15, 
PAPER by the Rev. M. Davisox, * The Noachian Deluge.” 


A RT UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 
Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a 
valuable Prize, and in addition_receives an impression of a Chromolithograph, CHOOSING 
THE WEDDING GOWN, by Vincent Brooks, from the Original Picture by William Mul- 
ready, R.A. LEWIS POCOCK, 77 
444 West Strand, Jan. 1869. EDMD. Es ANTNoBUS, } ou. Secs. 


GocreTy for the ENCOURAGEMENT of ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, and COMMERCE.—On Monday next, March 1, the ADJOURNED 
DISCUSSION on the Paper, by Mr. HENRY COLE, C.B.,“ On the Efficiency and Economy 
ofa aaa Army in connection with the Industry and Education of the People,” will be 
resumed. 
The Chair will be taken at Eleven o'clock a.m., by A.J. MUNDELLA, Esq. M.P. 
By Order, P.LE NEVE FOSTER, Sceretary. 
Society's House, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


(THE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 


Waterloo Bridze Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of poor helpless Children #0.» 
Disease and Pove:ty are such as to call forth the utmost symp thy an onald fon of the 
Humane and Charitable. 


This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of increasing n ¢ 

poor littie Sufferers, urgently needs the support and ist: of the embers of these 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, 

Fourer, Baxsvny, & Co.,77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Courrs & Co., 


180 Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, 
near Highgate, N. 
Patrons. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN-PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 

The New Buildings, which are upon the separate plan of having Twenty-five Infants in each 
Tiouse, are nearly ready tor Occupation. Ninety-six Infants have been elected ; ‘Two Hundred 
could at once be received if the COMMITTEE had FUNDS in Hand. ‘The Plan provides 
for Four Hundred altogether, the Infant Orphans of the Poor. £5,000 are immediately required 
to meet the pressing requirements of the Contractors, and for this Sum the Committee u gentiv 
4 ppeal. ‘hey have no Funded Property, and only exist at the present time upon Borrowed 

oney. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received at the Offices of the 


Charity, 56 Ludgate Lill, 
The only Salaries paid he Household. Th 
e only Salaries paid are to the Household. e ices are 
Services gratuitous. All the Accounts are open to Inspection. Rent Foee, and all other 


URGENT APPEAL. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Maitland Park, Haverstock 
Uill.—Founded in 1758. 

Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Funds at the time poem ny for 400 Orphans) 
consequent upon the high price of Provisions, Clothing, &e. Iti i 
Voluntary Contributions for support. ‘These are very solicited. 
. 94 Orphans were admitted in 1867. 
30 Orphans elected in January. 
391 are now under the care of the Charity. 
2,159 have been already received. 


A Donation of £1¢ 10s. and upwards constitutes a G: for Li Subse: . 
£1 Is. and upwards, an ‘Annual Governor 5 10s.6d. 8 Subscriber. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


Office, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 
CHILDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
President—Mis Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSEI.L GURNEY, M.P., Q.C.; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 
Bankers—LON DON JOLIN'T-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 


Convalescent Boys from Two to Tcn, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 
Convalescent Home at Ilendon. 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expen- 


diture. 
CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 


Office, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 
(THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 
of FUNDS. 
Donati Subscriptions will be thankfull ived essrs. 
50 Cornhill ‘Messrs. Drummond &CO., Charing & 
Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the undersigned, at the Hospital, Liverpool Road, N. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. W.C. 


CHARLES FINN. Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THe. SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of the STUDY 
REEK in FRANCE, will cive, in 1870. a PRIZE MEDAL, value £40, for the BEST 
WORK on the STUDY of GREEK to be my! in 186°, ‘The Com) etitors must send their 
Treatises to the Office ot the Seoretery (Paris, Rue Hautefcuille, | bis) before January |, 1870.— 
The same Association will give, July 1869,another PRIZE ef £40, called from the nanve of its 
APHOS PRIZE. fur the best recentiy pub ished Work, in French, Latin, 
reek, on tue ** Theory of the Gre.k Tonzue"; vr tor a published ‘Translation in — 
or = w nee by that has not yet been translated intu French. ‘Lhe Treatises must be sent to 
Secretary’ 's Uttice before June 1, 1869. 


SECRETARY, &c—A CONTRIBUTOR to a 


EC JOUR NAL secks an ENGAGEMENT. Much experience in Business, 
ddress, T. T., 23 Syduey Street, Brompton We 


To PROVIN CIAL NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A —A 

BARRISTER, who has had some experien: k, is open to contribute a 
LONDON LETTER, LEADURS, or SUOKT SKE TCHES to Country 
Newspaper.—Acddress, C. G., Mr. Henry Green, 117 Chancery Lane. 


FIAILEY BURY COLLEGE, February 1869.—An EXA- 

MINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held here, April 8, at9a.m, Two 
Scholarships ure of the value of £30 and one of £20 per annum. ‘They are open to all Boys 
who were under Fourteen on the Ist of Nara al last, and ure tenable during Residence. 

ubjects for Exumination : 
Translation into Latin, Prose and Verse. 
‘Translation trom Greck and La in, Parsing. 
Names and Ages of Candidates nuust be sent in to the Ilead-Muster on or before March 31, 


HE FETTES COLLEGE, Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. 


The Richt lonourable JOHN INGLIS of Glencorse, Lord Justice-Gcneral. 
The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE. 
DAVID ANDERSON of Moredan. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame. 
ROBEKT DUNDAS of Arniston. 


Head-Master. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Combine i i and now one of the Assistant-Masters of 
ugby Schoo! 

The Colleze is to be opened in September, 1870. It is desicned to provide Boys with a liberal 
Eduee tion, qualifying them for the Scotch and English Universities, Professional Lite, ac. 

In i870 Forty Boys will be admitted on the Foundati n. to be maintained and edneated at the 
Expe ase of the Endowment, ‘Twenty between the Ace of Ten and Tweive Years, and Twenty 
between the Ace of Twelve and Fourteen Years. Number of ‘oundationers will be aiter- 
wards inereased to Fifty. 

‘The Endowment is intended for the Education, Maintenance, and Outfit of Young Persons, 
whose Parents have either died without leaving suiie ent funds fer thet purpose, or through 
innocent misfortune during their lives are unable to give their Children a liberal Education 
suitabie to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with the Trustees. who will select from the 
Applicants those whose claims appear strongest, and who are most likely to derive advantage 
froin the Institution. 

The Colleze will also be open to receive any number of Boys not on the Foundation. For 
their accommodation two Boarding-H ouses, each copuble cf receiving Thisty Boys, will be 
opened at the same time as the College, under the direction of two o/ the Assistant-Masters. 

Non- Foundationers will also be permitted, under epecial arrangements to be hereafter made, 
to reside with their Parents or Guardians; attending the Colleze during the day, and dining 
in ew with the other 

Every Member of the College will be required to attend Meily Prayers, the Religious Instruc- 
tion of the College, and Divine Service on Sundays * such place of worship as shall be agreed 
upon by the Parents of the oy and the Head-Maste 

Fees for satieabinenss as follows : 
Entrance Fee. 10 Guineas, 
Tuition (ineludin-z Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Natura! ace, Music, Drawing, and minastics) ........£25 per 
Boarding- House Charge... 

All Boys before admiss.on will be required to. pass an Examination. 

Applications for Rules of Admission to the Founvation, particulars of the Examination, &c., 
to be made to Feenecice Pirman, W.S., Clerk tu the Trustees, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 


GER ¢tMANY.—LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 


Weimar.—Conducted by FKAULEIN MODER, M P., will London in 


Particulars aud Prospectuses kindly forwarded Senmirz, 
Ph. D.. LL.D., F.K.S.E., International Collece, pring Grove Purrenann, bsq., M 
St. Paul's Ko: ud. Highbury ; Protessor Scnaiate, M. Military Academy, W dolwich 
Manchester, Ropext Guapstong, ksq., Liighfield; the Kiev. W. M* D.D., Upper B 
Street. 


CouRIERS and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY 
Men of different Nations. Established 1851, and enrol! 

sceordiag to Act of —The Nobility and A informed that Efficient 

Persons muy be obtaised by applying to Bury Street, St. 


‘Trustworthy ARY, 12 
James's. 


GRAND HOTEL, Ly Brighten. — New Management, New 
Direction. Tuble d’Hote daily, 5s. 
GEV. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, ones, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLES, 
The PENINSULAR ond ORIENTAL STEAM BAVieaTs0n COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 


Terms, &c. on application to 


From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
GIPRALTABe...... Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
> Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
” ” 
” ” 


Saturday, 9 Jon.,2 p.m. { Sunday, 17 Jan., 7 a.m. 
And every niternate And every alternate 
Saturday Suuday thereai 


23 Jan.,2 p.m. Sunday, 31 Jan.,7 a.m. 
AUSTRALLM ...... And every fourth, { And every fourth 
Saturday thereafier. y thereatter. 
* The Company’s rates of Pesmge-money between Southampton and Gibraltar have been 
reduced from £13 and £9 to £10 and £6. 
For full particulars as to Freight, Passage, and Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, southampton. 


NOTICE to the PUBLIC.—JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 


112 Recent Street, has RESUMED his BUSINESS, owing to the Death of his late 
Partner: and, assisted ty his Son, wili eouduet it with his ‘original vigour and spirit. com- 
bining Good Quatity with Moderate Prices. Dressing and Travelling Cases and Bogs, Desputch 
Bones, Cutlery. &c.—A quantity of valuable Elegaucies will be suld under Cost Price tu close 

ccourts. 


[RON WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 


Spirit Merchants, Enzineers, Manufacturers Of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Sealing Wax, and every article required for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes, 
to the Decanting Machine for the ‘Table.—1% Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Manseli 
fesaste London; and 23 Kue du Pout Neuf (between the Kue de Rivoli aud the Rue 5t. Honoré), 

aris. 


Dive CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
Her Majesty, the Prince of W sles, H.LM. the Emperor of Russia; and 
akers of the Great Ciock for the Llouses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


a. da. 

Gold Lever Watches, from........++ is 0 Lever Watches, from 5 0 
Gold Haif Chronometers, winding lver Halt Chronometers, winding 

with or without a Key, from,..... 2615 0 with or without a Key, from...... 26 5 0 

60 

5 0 


Gold Hunting, Case extra .......... 5 5 tialf Chronometers in Hiunt- 
Gold Geneva Watches, examined ing Cases, frOM..+..seeeeeeeeeeeee® 


SCHOLARSHIPS at RADLEY.— NAMES 


must be sent in before March 16 —Apply to the Warpes, Radley, Abingdon. 


FPOLKE ESTONE.—ETON and HARROW.—Mr. T. RAT- 
CLIFFE, Soomerty of Exeter College, Oxford, receives PUPILS, who are prepared for 
t - above and other Public Schools.—Full particulars on application, 2 Albion Terrace, 
Polkestone. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

Coliege, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College. Oxford 

late P rincipal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the, Tudian Civili 
Service and other Competitive Examinations,—Terms and references on anetliestion 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambiidzc, and Senior As-istont-Master of 
Wellies ston College. formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury Schoo), receives BOY~ from Nine 
years of age. large House, with 17 ecres of Fiuygr une. One Mile from Ruby. A list of 
iteferves—ineloding the Kev. Dr. Kexnepy. Resins Protessor: f Greek, Cambridge, 
formeriy Hvsd-Master_ of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Bisson, Master of Wellington Col! ope 
Ma ters at iiucby, ant Parents of Boys—sent on Be ‘Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
485; over Twelve, £100 —Overslade, Ruzby. 


IRECL COMMISSIONS, ARMY, &c.—The VICAR of a 


smail Parish near London (M.A. © meh Math. Ilonours), of great experience in Tuition, 
has a Vacancy in his House for ONE PUCII. tor the above Examinations. Buacbward 
Pupils pushea forward, French; German.—Address, Kev. M. R. Mar- 
garetting Yiwarage, Ingatestone, 


at BRIGHTON.—The INCUMBENT of Trinity 
Chapel, Brizhton, wishes to rceive TWO PUPILS for preparation for Public Schools, 
&e. House in the highest and healthiest part of Brighton. Backward or velicate Boys not 
objected to. Hizhest references. ‘'erms, £120. No Extras.—Address, Rev. E. V. Haut, 
9 Lowis Grove, Brighton. 


Civil SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
Author of “ English and for Competitive Examinations”) hat 
Gist ret EN p ig for ail L f both Services.—Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 


{NGINEERING, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SER- 


. VICES of INDIA.— CANDIDATES for these E i ially Prepared 
atthe HAR INSTITU LION, Southampton —Address, 


Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from ...0...0-secesceeeseeecceess £4 48, 
Drawing-room and Librery Clocks in Ormolu, Marble. &e. .. Winding with or without a a Keys 
Dials, Lracket and Astionomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘Turret Clocks ma 
E. DENT & CO., 6! Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
MAPPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLERS. 


na & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
and 72 CORNUT. and 7 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SUEFFIEL 


PORTE-COULEUR.—A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
rd Cem, 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 
ed, 10s 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, And local Artists’-Colourmen. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS, 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 

PRIZE MEDAL—LUNDON AND PARIS, 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRES ~ S Designed, and Steel Dies a ved as Gems. NOTE PAPER end 
ENV mped in Colour Reliet, and of Art. 
ATE elezantly encraved, anced Cards 
ALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER C ont 
Stuinped with Crest or Address, in the latest 
SLATIUNERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


PpuPIL S.—A COUNTRY VIC. AR, M.A. (Married), prepares 

PUPILS for Public Schools, University, Army, or Civil Service. Every Home comfort, 

Cambridge. re. ‘Lerms, 100 Guineas.—Address, Rev. J. H. E., Buttisham Lode Vicarage, 
‘ambridge 


R. co ALES (LL.D.), M.A., PREPARES for the Matricula- 


B.A. Examinations of the University of London, and for the Medical and 
Lezal Preliminary (ic. Class. Math. &c.) Examinations. 


RUGBY and ETON.—PUPILS prepared for the above, and 


for Winchester and Wellington Coliezes, &c., by Dr. C. RUSSELL ROBERTS, assisted 
by University Honour-Men. Pupils have cone trom this Senool to every Public in 
Englund. cferences to Marvrarw Esq., Cierrsymen, and Parents. PARK uOuL, 
Wick, near ampton Court Court. Inclusive ‘Perms (under ‘T'welve), 52 


FEPUCATION (First-Cl -Class) in GERMANY , including thorough 

French, Corman. Classics, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
Music, &e. Liberal ‘Table. Kind and judcicus treatment, and best Secicty.  Mighest 
in —Address, Pastor F. Vicman, foreign School Agency, 46 Regent 
trect, W. 


TE UNOCCUPIED.—An OXFORD M.A. (Double First- 
Honours) has some Hours Disenzazed in the core ty art of the Mcining and in the 
SACRLTARY or 


would an Engagement in tondon as 
Tur Address, A. M Vesterton's Livrary, Kuightsin 


TPHE GOVERNORS of MILL HILL SCHOOL are anxious 

to ree-ive Applications for the EAD. MAS TERSHIP fron. Gentlemen of Pcsition and 
Attainments. Giaduates of any Briush University, who have had experience in similar 
work, are invited to upply for further information to the ‘Treasurer, ‘Tus. 
3 Cortet Court, Gracechurch Street, 


ScHoLast IC.—To be Disposed of, » YOUNG GENTLE- 
M of 160 Boarder. — Address, B.C. Do Dicssrs. Kelie 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, aud LAMPS.— WILLIAM 5&8, 
BURTON has [WEL VEL ARGE SLLU W-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISVLAY of Lamps, Daths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 
lurgest, new est, and most varied ever submited to the public,and marked at pricespropor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


this country. 
Beisteads,from .... ++ 12e.6d.to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths. from.. . 88.0d.to £6 0s. each, 
Lampe (Modrateur), from . 6s. Od. to £8 10s.each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Coiza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


by appointment, to the Prince of Wales, sends 2 CAT A- 
ustratious of hig unrivalled 


LOCUS gratia post-tree. It contains upwards of 700 Lib 


STERLING SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER A 
BRITANNIA METAL 
DISH COVERS, DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PLECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPs, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
ULNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IKON AND BRASS BEDS'TEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-hOOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNELY GOODS, 
om List of Prices, and Plans of large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, 
1. la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 6, Perry's Piace ; and | Newman Yard, London. 
227 
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: i ‘HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Teap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLANL. 
Brancurs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
5 percen per ann., to months of W 
itto 
at 3 ditto ditto 3 dit 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, sastialan of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and essen Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undert: 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil oy and Pensions realized. 
Every quee description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Insurances effected in all parts of Fg — ser am and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.-CLOSE OF THE BOOKS 4 Isr MARCH. 
THE THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 0 


pues SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Will Close on Ist March Next. 
Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on or before that date will sccure 
the advantage of One Year's Additional Bonus over later proposals. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT Isr MARCH, 1868. 


Existing Assurances LO 242 
Accumulated Funds........- 1,777,651 
Annual Revenue 247,510 


The Members incur no personal liability, and the whole Profits belong to them. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heap-Orrice—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
WESTMORELAND STREET. 
Orrice Loxpon—30 GRACECHUURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCIITE, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cmer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrick—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 


The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 


. amount to upwards of £950,000. 


The Assurance Keserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants nw pry and Endowments. 

Kk 7 ay be t the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
pgdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
I MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Homeand Abroad,at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


Ro? YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.v.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Brancu—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CUARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. ! William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt ys Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Egerton Hu bard. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubboc' 
William Davidson, Esq. Geo. Forbes Esq. 
Lancelot William = Esq. Lord Josceline Wm, Percy 
Predk. Joseph 
r osep mann, 


Charles Hermann Gischen 
Riversdale W. Grenfell, Esq. 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. Wit iam Wallace Een. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Youn; Esq. 


Consulting — Esq., F.R.S. 


Fire, Lirz, and Marine Assurances on liberal te! 
Duty on Fire Assurances has been poe “the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“No "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may 

Life Assurances with or in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Fiv 

Any sum up to £15,000 the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and 6 Motions Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarante a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Koyal Charter, trom the liabilities of partners rship. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the securit: of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Cent at anda Ha 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


GETTLEMENT POLICIES may be effected with tho NOR- 
WICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, either before or after Marriage, by 
which an inalienable Provision may be made for a Family at the expenses only of ta Cam 4 
Life Insurance Premium, and without the iM object of Trustees by the Assured.— 
Prospectuses, showing the mode by which this object, hitherto unattainable, is carried out, 
apply to the Society's Offices, 50 Fleet Street, E.C. 


' [HE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, 
and Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY are now ready, 
and may be had on written or person:1 application. 
A gompiete |. List of the Claims by Death in 1868, showing the Bonus Additions made to each, 
oan K King Street, Cheapside, London. 


COMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Case of peat. i, Accident may be secured by a Policy of 
yap SU PASSENGERS ASSURANCE C Y. An Annual Payment of £3 to 
£6 5s. Insures £1,000 at Death, an at per Week for Injury. 
Orrices—64 CORNHILL axv 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WANTED, to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 
REVERSIONS, LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, or FREEHOLD PROPERTY.—Apply, 
by letter,to W. F. Morais, Esq. Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square, W. 


BREWERY PARTNERSHIP. WANTED, a PARTNER, 
Non-resident, with a Capital of £10 2 HALF- SHARE of the 
Profits a and tried BREWERY BU INESS ‘Althoug h the i 


pre Gesrington Esq. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 
300 Illustrations, with prices, of Bedsteads and Bedroom F urniture, together wil 
Priced List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HPAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


W ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITALLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


W. A. & 8S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
_CCAUTION—Each Mattress sh should bear the Patent t Label. 


PULMER'S JQILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 

Best Made. 300 different Shapes constantly on View for Sele alan and Immediate Davers. 
Easy Chairs made to any Shape on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,31 and 32 Berners 
Street,Oxford St.,W.; Factory,34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
For Floors, Borders chi Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
26 and 27 STREET, “LONDON. 


GILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
pay ona and fi su in of the choicest Woods, so artistically 
to be equal to them in eficet and Surety ene. ry half the price. 

Fore yarded gratis and post free from LEWIN AWCOUR& Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
73.and 75 Brompton Road. Established 1810. 

N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Sees and Bedding 
(Carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis 


PD DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 


VICES. 
CUT TABLE GLASS of every Deseript 
The Stock consists of the newest and SS Patterns, selected with much care, and is admi- 
<= suited for parties furnishing to choose 
AMENTAL GOODS, combinin cone y with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL,E.C. Established 1760. 


“ UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — (Registered.) 

This beautiful Soop is made in six varieties—viz., be et White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each ‘Tublet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole 
forming a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. 3d. per Lablet. See 
the Name on each. Wholesale of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 
PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


6 Portman Square, London, 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ........ 4s. per doz. | FINE BORDEAUX .......... 368. per doz. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with ‘Bouquet. 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


COGN AC BRANDIES. Fn 9 Quality, 54s. per Dozen; 
Ol 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Pg 6 Eawarde 8 Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


K. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E,. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, a 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which a 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Publie. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘articles are respecttull beat ay that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards t 


Vortman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 
HASVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly woupeesed to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed Exizanera Lazenny.” ‘This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in nana of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
e Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are com give this Caution, from the ft their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers 3 pheeeenes 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
E LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
Street, Cavendish Squares the Bictropolitan Board of Works waving ~ 4 
et, Cavendis uare e etro] an 
Street be united with Wigmore Street, the title of Wigmore that awards 


GTRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 
per lb.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by nest. 
E. LAZENBY «& SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
[NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
DER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
pre by the Medical Profession for Indigestion 
jana gnd ones from with full Diretion, by ty g — 


DINNEFORDS PURE | FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St ji 
At 172 New Bond Street, ee : andof all Chemists. 


Gout,and Ind 


decay, and, by thet Sendai feli defy d and exactly restore the 
and ~ of the ‘economy. an success, 

th from rom uineas msultation and eve: mati e 
Only the above. ‘No connection with any one of the same Name, 


Pale and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 


LY, and ni 


only commenced Ten years ago, the Sales for 1863 were 12,500 Barrels of ‘Ale, at full Prices. “it 
to contvedy situated in one of ‘he most thriving and largely-populated English Towns, and 

as erected, and has since been continued, by the Advertiser, who is Forty-five years of age. 
The Profits in ordinary times, and with the average Prices for Malt and Hops, were nearly 
£6,000 per annum. ‘Lhe Bouks have been well kept, and will exhibit a correct aan of the 
Business. First-c references given and required.—Apply by letter, essed of 
Mesers. Wigan & Cosier, Hop Merchants, Southwark, London. 


jeca su 
a ible—the facial anatomy faithfully studied and a stored—masti- 
possi studied am rei 


20 g00d an imitation becomes the next best thing to the original reeth f from 5s.; Sets, 5 to 30 


Guineas. Consultations free.—Only Address, 312 Regent 8 y facing the Royal 
298 


Polytechnic. 
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< — Dentists, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Rail- 
a3 way Station). PAINLESS DENTISTRY sreentes System).—All other Processes entirely 
3 i superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Original and only Practitioners 
: 5 of the true System of Painless Dentistry. The preston’ results of this invention are exemption 
from pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication and 
- Tene! oystem of rainicss nuistry origina y Mr. 
c ecognised by the Medical Faculty and the Profession as one of the 
= Z san nowhere be obtained in such pros success as at his only 
Advantages are: Perfect immunity from pain—no operations— 
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The Saturday 


“ “T HAVE NO APPETITE.” — Then Use “ WATERS’ 
QUININE WINE,” the finest Tonic Bitter in the World. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, 
oundlan, &c., at 30s. per Dozer 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Two SHr..ines, 


A PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING the ENGLISH 
and ee By WALTER BaGEnor. Reprinted from the 


CURES (this Week) of SEVERE COLDS and COUGHS by 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—From Mr. Tratries, Jet Works, Staithes, Yorks., Feb. 22, 
yan9: “ Suffering for a considerable time with a most —e Cold and Cough, I put: a Wafer 
into my mouth, and, as if by acharm,the Cough ceased, and I am now quite well.”—Sold by all 
Druggists. is. 14d. per Box. 


NATURE'S PURIFIER.—Finely prepared VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, by its action in sheorbing impure Gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is 
found to afford speedy relief in cs 1ses of I wears Breath, ore Gout, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Worms, &&. BRAGG'S CELEBRATED CHA KCOAL, sold in Bottles, 2s., 4s., 
and 6s. each, through all Chemists, and by the Maker, J. L. BRAGG, 2 Wigmore Street; 
Cavendish Square, Li ndon. 


8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or A eed will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant gro 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, postage free on application. 


UIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 

MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH, postage free on application. 
This Catalogue contains Bunsen’s Memoirs, best > The Spanish Gypsy, best Edition, 
Stanley’s Westminster Abbey, and more than One Thousand other popular Books, at the 
lowest lowest current prices. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for aconstant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Sucieties supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application, 


Meubles SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


London, City Orrice—4 KING STREET, Cheapside, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sule at MUDIE’S by Ty tm LIBRARY may also btained 

with the leust possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER PipRany, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all B in with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; city Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from toany amount,according tothe required. "an the 
best New Books, English, French, and German, i yon 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 

may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CH.URTON'S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


I jON DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 

Founded in 1841. Patron—H. R. II, the PRINCE of WALES, esident~The EARL 

of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern saueretare.8 in various Languages: 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Fitteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. ing-room open 
om Ten to Six 


Prospectus on 5 application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—“A New Library Company 

has just been formed for purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in 
Pall Malland Welbeck Street. 1t is stated that a large sum of money has been subscribed by 
some of the larger shareholders of the old company.”—Daily News. 


100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s. Surplus 


Novels from 4d., 6d.,°d., and 1s. per Volume. 


100 000 VOLUMES must be cleared out, in consequence 


of the formation of the NEW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Books at AUCTION PRICES.—Large Surplus Stock must 


QO»»P VOLUMES of BOOKS and MAGAZINES for Distri- 


bution | to Ht Ho spitals, Barracks, and Ships, at } Threepence per Pound weight. 


(THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—For Terms and Parti- 
— apply to Cnanres Borron, Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 


(THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of tke SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl _ the Period" 
may be obtained at | obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, Ww c. at One Shilli ling per Copy. 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthly 
BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW_AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, =f 
Prices—Announcements— and Literary Information from America and the English Colonies. 
Sent post free for One Year on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


Pt BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO. having 
Rs ie | the old-established Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN & CO., Foreign 
ksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will henceforth — « a CONTINENTAL 
POUEIGN DEPARTMENT with their English and American Busin 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, February 15, 1869. 


[HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY and ADVER- 
TISERS’ GUIDE for 18¢9, with the Newspaper Map of the United Kingdom and a 
Directory of Magazines, Reviews, und Periodicals, 2s.; or by post for Thirty Stamps. 

& Co., Advertising Agents, 12 and 131 Red ] Lion Court, Fleet! Street, E. 


FLAT NEW SONG—OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. Song, 3s.; ditto as a Four-Part Song, 2s.; asa Fine Solo, 3s. Each 
tree at half-price, with an extra Stamp for postage ; and for a ‘iarass Band Six Stamps. 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO. 


667th Edition, 70 large folio pages, 4s. Order of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


THE SNOW LIES WHITE (an Old Wife's Song), Poetry by 


> Inoztow, Music by Miss M. Lixpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s.; free by post, 19 
London : Ronerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. And of all Musicsellers. 
NEW 

ready, royal 32m 
Do's PARLIAMENTARY “COMPANION for 1869 
PARLIAMENT. 


(Thirty-seventh Year), containing the N 
Wuirraxen & Co., 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price Ss. cloth, 
POEMs. By J. B. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price EIGHTEENYENCE, 
on FREE TRADE in LAND. By 
Fow er, LL.B. M.P. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
Just pnblished, in crown 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
HSTORY and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH POLITY 
of ENGLAND. By D. MountTFIe.pD, M.A., Rector of Newport, Salop. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price Sixpence, by post Sevenpence, 

ITAL LAW. Dedication :—“ To Matraew ARNOLD, as the 

“* Way of Redemption for Philistia ; to Joun Ruskin, with the Constitution 
“of the Queendom of Woman; to CHARLES ALGERNON SWINBURNE, as the Way 
“* cast up from most sorrowful labour to most joyful Art; to Joun STUART MILL, 
“with the Law of Emancipation for Woman, not by Act of Parliament, —these 
** Papers are dedicated by one who admires their genius and respects their fidelity.” 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Latest Editions now on Sale, 


ORD MACAULAY’S WORKS, viz.— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES II. 


Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post Svo. 24s. 
‘Travellers’ Edition, 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
People’s Edition, 2 ‘vols. crown 8vo. 85. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, which may dh had separately :— 
Addison, and Walpole, la. rd Byron, and the Comic Drama- 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, Is, — of the Restoration, 1s. 
Frederick the Great, 1s. Milton and Macchiavelli, éa. 
Hallam’s Constitutional History. 1s. Pitt, and Chatham, 1s. 
Lord Bacon, Is. Ranke, and Gladstone, ls, 
Lord Clive, is. Warren Hastings, 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. 
Libr: ition, 8vo. 12s 
People 8 Edition, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. 1s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
Tllustrated Edition, fep. 4to. 21s. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
With Jory and The Armada, 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


; MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN. 
published, 64.; post free 
MDLE-AGED™ “WOMEN : 3 to “ Women in the 


Now ready, Is. 64. 
MORE LIGHT: a Dream in Science. 
bet parts of one stupendous whole. le, 
y Nature is, and God the soul.”"—Porr. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-75 Great * sa Street. 
Will shortly be published, 

(THE POEMS of UHLAND. Translated into English Verse ; 
with a short Biographical Memoir of the Poet. By Witiiam Cotiert Sanpans. 
Wttam Riveway, Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 

Just published, royal 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By Geornce Hvcnes, M.A. Edin. 
London: Trisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Just published, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
"PHOMSON’S DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH: an Inquiry 
into the Principles the most conducive to LIuman Happiness. By Witiiam Pane, 
Also, Is. 
THE CLAIMS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, with a Sketch 
of Practical Measures for their Conciliation. By Wiutsam Pane, F.S.S. 
Also, Is. 
A PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the PREDATORY 
CLASSES. By Wittiam Pare, F.S.S. 
London: Warp, Lock. & Tver, Paternoster Row. 


THE GREAT NUN NERY “CASE : SAURIN v. STARR 
and KENNEDY. With Preface by James Grant, Esq., Author of “ God is Love,” &c. 
N.B.—This Edition contains all the Legal Documents and other exclusive Particulars. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Tyrer, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
(THE PERSON and WORK of the HOLY GHOST: a 


Series ¢ Tgctares Gotivered ad Substance at All Saints’, Marzaret Street, in Lent, 1868. 
By the Rev. of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 
“hes J. ng Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
Just published, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


orate Re PREACHED in a RELIGIOUS HOUSE. By 
Me Rev. J. M. Neate, D.D., Founder and First Chaplain of S. Margaret's, East 


London : J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 


This day is published, Sixth Edition, cloth, 388. 
ADDISON on on the LAW of CONTRACTS. By Lewis W. 
£, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
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The » Saturday Review. 


27, 1869. 


MAGAZINE. for 
No. CCCCLXXI. price 2s, 6d. 
Convrents, 
Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 
Chaps. 4 and 5. 
Life in India, 


MARCH. 


What is a Bishop? 

A Note on Pauperism,. By FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. | 

The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-—1868. | The Devil in Leipzig. By M.D. Con- 
By A RESIDENT IN CRETE, } WAY. 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine; or, Scep- | The Grand Force. 
ticism. | Mr. Henry Taylor's Plays and Poems. 

A Deaf and Dumb Service, The Ethics of Dixendowment. 


London: LONGMANS, GRrEeN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MARCH 1869, 
No. DCXLL. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
Historical Sketches of t! he Reign of George II. The Northmen, Heathen and Christian. 
X. ‘the Nove A Whist Reminiscence. By An 


Dou! lew ‘and Quits: “Comedy of Errors. Morality and the Ballet. 
Pa The Arts in the Household ; my Decorative 


New Zealand and its Gold- Fields, ‘Art applied to Domestic Uses. 
W. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


J)UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCOCXXXV. 
(For MARCID), 2s. 6d. 
Contents? 

. St. John's Gospel.—Self-Evidence of 6. The Wyvern Mys' 

its Author. Thomas his Little World. 
+o ‘Theatre Royal, Dublin, from 1845 
4. Up and Down the World. 9. Jerome Savonarola. 
5. Her Majesty's Tower. 
Dublin: Geonce London: |! Hunst Brackett. 


NOTICE. —A New Series of Papers, entitled “TALES Bo ROM 
1D DRAMATISTS,” by Sorry Beooks, is commen-ing in the MARCH 
NUMBE )of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.” Price One Shiling. 


“THE OLDEST AND YOUNGEST OF THE MAGAZINES.” 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for MARCH. No. X. Is. 


Contents: 


1. KENRICK , his Life and Adventures. By the Author 


of Bar 

hap. Ch: ‘by the Way. 
ms Once more at Stony hearted Stonyfield. 
am Penniless aud Hungry. 


25.—Extracts from my Diary. 

2. THE TRISH RAILWAYS. By Rovenr Ilvpson. 

2. WHY DO WE WRITE? By Cuarces Pepopy. 

4. WERPING STARS. By Eowarp Carean. 

5. STEEPLE-CHASING. By R. P. 

6. QUOTING AND CAPPING. By Wittram Sawyer. 

7. MORALS OF THE PERIOD. 

8. THE NEW HOU-E OF COMMON: 

No. IL.—The First Night of the By Errcyavs Evoxt, M.P. 

9. NO PEACE. By Baavecey. 

10. A FEW MORE TURF MEMORIES. By H. D. 
ll. TALES FROM THE OLD DRAMATISTS. No. I. By Sarntey Baoogs, 
12. CORNESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN :—Inedited Memorials of 

r ohnson, &c. 
13. NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 
14, OBITUARY MEMOIRS, 
London: Brapsury, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. 


Now reary, Is, 


"MIE CORNIILL MAGAZINE for MARCTIL. 
With Illustrations by Robert Burncs and M. Ellen Edwards. 
PUT YOURSELF IN TIS PLACE, With an Illustration. 
RAILWAY SIGNALLING, 
LETTICE LISLE. 
Chapter 20.—A Moonlizht Drive. 
» 2) —"Single Mi-fortunes never come alone.” 
22.—In the Aiste of Mapleford Minster. 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 
SOME REMARKS ON TRAVELLING IN AMERICA, 
GUINEVERE TO LAUNCELOT, 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


No. CXI. 


Chapter 27.—Sehloss Huny: 
v8.—The Salon 
2.—An U nlooked-for Meeting. 
30.—Huesty Tidings. 
1.—In Sorrow, 
 23%.—The End. 


Ssrn, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price ts. 

‘TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
Contents: 

SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. (Continued). 

MY VALENTINE, 

THE YOUNG DUC DE BRABANT. 

OVER TIE WATER: a Story. 

SPAIN AMIDST REVOLUTION. 

WALTER TYRRELIL’S CONFESSION. 

TUE JEALOUSY OF LOVERS. 

SIX YEARS IN PRISON. (Conclusion.) 

By Mrs. Berwam-Epwaups. (Continued.) 

LATEST PARIS GOSSIP. 

BEATING AGAINST TIE BARS. 

Rrenanp | Benet, ry, New Burlington Street. 


Briskest o’ all the magazines is * Pelzravia.’ *—Mor ning Star. 
Lue best shilling magazine that England possesses.” — Standard, 
MISS BRADDON’'s ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, 
for MARCH. Price 1s, 
Contents: 
MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER: © Novel. By Jestiw Author of “ The 
\\ aterdale Neighbours,” &e. Tllustrated by Louis Huard. 
TUE CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION, By James Horses. 
. IN REQUEST RATHER, 
LUE MYTHS OF LONDON. By Sawyer. 
LHR BROWN LADY. By Mrs. Lloey, Author of “ A House of Cards,” &c. In 
‘wo Parts. Iliustrated ty F. J. Skill. 
Part I. Admonitory. 
t Burnham Castle. 
. LONDON ATRES ACTORS. By Warten 
UL —Drury Jane ‘Theatre (continued): Miss Bellamy, John ‘Palmer, 
Henderson, Mrs. siddons, Kemble 
7 A NEW GAME FOR LADIES. By W. W. Tusrocn, M.A. 
& CUE EVE OF ST. BAKTHOLOMEW. Llustrated by Thomas Gray. 
TIRE AND SNOW: atTale. By Warren 
lu. ON STAGE COSTUME, with some Reflections on my Lord Sydney's Rescript. By 


Geonoe AvuGustos Sata. 
BOUND TO JOUN Cusrany or, the Ad and Misad of Robert 


Ainslie gh. Illustrated by Altred ‘Thompson. 


> 


12. GROOVES. By Srorr. 
13. WHITE GUNPOWDER, By Joun Scorrenn, M.B. 
The Seventh Volume of BELGRAV 1A. elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., is mow ready. Also Cases for binding (28.) 
desigued by Luke Limner. 
*_* The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


Office, Warwick Liouse, Paternoster Kow, London, E.C. 


| Unexpected Meetings. 


CHAMBERS’ S J OURNAL. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
Conrents oF MARCH Part.— Price 7d. 


Zekel Flint. In Six Chapters. 
Audubon. 

The Law of Inns. 

A Modern Alphabet Inventor. 


Co-Operative Agricultural Societies. | 


The Moon. 
The People of the Paran4, 
Six Inches of Steel. 


St. Paul's. In T'wo Chapters. 
Epitaphs, 

Friends in Need. 

The Roval Marines. 

Lost at the Gold-Fields, 

The Month: Science and Arts, 
Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And Chapters 11—18 of a New Sent, entities A PERFaOT TREASURE, 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


PUBLISIIED MONTHLY. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER: 
Line Engravings. 
I. THE DEFENCE, after L. J. Porr. 
Il. THE KISS OF JUDAS, after Any Scuerren. 
Ill. THE FAWN, after C. B. Biacu. 


Literary Contributions. 
BRITISii ARTISTS: Their Style and Character._John A. Houston, R.S.A. 
ON THE VOLCANIC CHARACTER OF ITALIAN SCENERY. 
TUE MONASTERY OF MONTE OLIVETO, NEAR SIENA. 


CocOa-NUT RE. 


MINOR BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES— 


PICTURE. GAL LER 1ES ITALY. Part I1l.—Venice. 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. No. III.—Cobham Hall. 


With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CU., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE 


ARGOSY. 


Contents of the MARCH Number—Now ready. 


1. Roland Yorke; a Sequel to “The Channings.” 
Chapter 7. In the Office. Chapter 8. Arrival from Port Natal. Chapter 9, 
an lllustration—2. Madame de Sévigné—3. ‘The 

By Johuny Ludlow—4. Clariora—s, A Few Days—6. Mrs. 


Lynne.” 


Beginning of the End. 


By the Author of “ East 


Hubbard's Three Warnings—7. A Sketch—8. The Playfellows. 
Monthly, 6d. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For MARCH, with 11 Illustrations, 1s, 


Contents: 
STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE COURT OF ST. JAMES'S. Drawn by the 


late Geovor Tnosas. Engraved by W. 


aomas. No. 1. Countess Spencer. 


WITH THE COURT AT COMPIEGNE. With 3 Tilustrations. 
DAYS AT TIIE CRYSTAL PALACE, With 2 Illustrations by William Brunton 


and Horace Stanton. 


TUE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A Perarrareric. 
On the New Pier at Brighton. 


Coleridze and Keble, 
M. OR N 


” 


. By G. J. Wavre-Mezvrtre, Author of “ Di Grand,” “ Cerise,” 
“The Gladiators,” &c. With 2 Illustrations by 
Chapter 7. Stanmore. 


Usual Difficulty. 
GURNEL DUKE" rinst VALENTINE. With 2 Illustrations. 


A MONTIIS SOJOURN AT WILDBAD. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CUSTOMS. By Geonce Macerrace Towrs. 
OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN, Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
A LONDON LYRIC. By Roneur Bucnanan. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Every Saturday, 6d, ; 


PALL 


THE 


LEADING ARTICLES, 


' Prnssia and the French Opposition. 


Professional Criminals. 
Endowed Schools. 

The Local Taxation Debate. 
Civil Service Reductions. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
The History of the French ‘I'veaty. 
City Men.—III. The Promoter, 
City Men.—IV. The Chairman. 
The Equalization of Metropolitan Assess- 
ment. 
The Approaching French Flections, 
A Female Conspiracy. 
*‘Historicus” on the “ Alabama” 
Claims. 
The Adoption of the Moncrief Invention, 
Occasional Novzs. 


MALL 
Coyrents oF No, XXII., FEBRUARY 27, 1869: 


VouricN AFFATRS. 


Stamped, 7d. 
BUDGET. 


Agricultural Labour. 

Soldiers’ Wives. 

Be-ique made Hasy. 

French Intendance and English 
Control. 

Bishops. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America. 

Modern Romans, 

The Biddenden Maids. 


Reviews. 
The Story of the “* Alabama.” 
Letter-Writers and Autobiographers. 
Mr. Ella’s Musicul Sketches, 
* The Royal Engineer.” 
New Books. 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


SuMMARY OF NEws, 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


Published Monthly, Is. 


[HE REGISTER, 


and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 


No. III. (MARCH 1869). 


Contents: 


EMANUEL SWEDENBQRG. 


THE RIGHT HON. HUGH ELLIOT. 


TUE PUBLIC BEQUESTS OF MR. FELIX SLADE. 
Reviews: LIFE OF GEORGE PETRIE, LL.D., &c. 


Memos: The Prince Royal of Belgium ; 


Admiral Sir Lucius Curtia ; Sir Charles Sling sby 
Sir Patrick C. Roney : Jos seph 
Kev. L. J Petit: iienry ©, 
G. Cunmiag ; John © ‘Carew; Ernest Jones; 


; George Smith, PSA. 
R. Weld: Rev. J. 
Robert Keeley ; Miss Neily M ore, &c. & 


Marquess of Anglesey; Sir W. J. Newton ; 
Sir John Kingston James; Sir Henry Ellis; 
John Dickinson, F.K.S.; 


Arthur Ashipitel, 
cy; William Ewart ; Charles 
William Carleton ; 


Recent Biographical Incidents; Births; Marriages; Deaths, &e. 


Westminster : Nieuors & Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 


This day, Part XXVII. (New Series) for MARCH, 6d. 


pur. CHURCHMAN'’S COMPANION.—Convents : Omnia 


Vincit. Cha. ters 7,8, 9—" Ile Loves "-- Holy Week—Architectural Si etches: Cante bury 
Cothedsal —Jovelind’s Sin orrow—Corn and Wine, a Reading tor Maundy Thursdey— 
The Cypiess }ree—Good Friday—Holy Saturday, or Easter Eve—A Past of a Life. Chapter 

—Le Kecit de ‘Trois Qraud'-meres. Chapter 3—Achanasius—Palrearet gi Alexaudria—Corre- 


London : J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
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February 27, 1869.) 


ANTIIONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
S AINT PAULS for MARCH. Price Is. 


Conrents : 1. The Sacristan’s Tfousehold. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
Chapter 26. J.ieschen’s Love-Letter; Chapter 27- The Justizrath is “ Straichtforward" : 
Chapter 23. Two Philosophers.—2. President Johnson's Last Message.—3. Other 
Worlds.—4. Recollections of My Life. By ot par I., Emperor of Mexico.—5. 
Influence of Modern Improvements upon Strategy he Se af ite r the 
Jonvence : a Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
8. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Antho 
65. The Cabinet Minister 4 Kilialoe ; Chapter 
Chapter 6, The Joint Attack 

N.B.—The Third Volume of “Saint Pauls” can now be had in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London : Vinrvr & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


ONCE A W EEK.—T he MONTHLY PART, now ready, 

price 9d., contains the first iew Chapters of a New and Short Story by HENRY 
KINGSL LY. entitled * MELTY."—Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at 
all Railw ray Book stalls. 


ENRY KINGSLEY’S Story, “ HETTY,” now 
appearing in ONCE A WEEK, in Weekly and Monthly 
HUGO" Su new Story, * L’UOMME QUI ‘RIT,” will be commenced shortly. 


Now ready, Illustrated by Matt Morgen, the MARCII Number of 


Edited by ARTHUR A’Becker. Price 1s. 


1. FALLEN AMONG THIEVES: a Novel” ‘of "Interest. By With 
Coloured Illustration, ‘he Prologue a Legacy of Vengeance.—Chap. 10. Regina rv. 
inthe World Freddy Weaves a Kope.—12. The Legacy ot the Living Dead. 13.—Alone 


PU ‘CH TRAINING. Py Aw Ory Harnovrax. 

3. COMMENTARIES OF MAJOR BLAKE. By F.C. Bornxano. With Coloured 
ustra’ 

4. THE USE AND OF THE PURCHASE SYSTCM IN THE BRITISH 


ARMY. Its 
Titk CIVIL ‘SERVICE AS A PROFESSION, IT. Getting on in it. 
THE RUINED MILL. With Coloured Iliustration. 
EL “ys on LONEERING DODGES ; or, The Financial Man of the Period. By M. Lano 


8. vents’ AMONG THE POISONS (Venus Venefica). By Dr. Scorrenn. I. Purely 
ntroductory. 
9. CONFESSION. By Wit11am With a Coloured Illustration. 


10. 
London Ofiice, 199 Strand, W.C. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE for MARCI 1869. Price 1s. 
Vol. XII_No. LXXI. 


Contents : 1. “Furor Scribendi"—2. The Last Ounce. Chapter 7. Taken at a Disadvan- 
tage—Chapter 8. Kosa Yields. Chapter 9. The Leapin the Dark—3. Finished: a Poem—4, 
English Gipsies—s. The Women of the Latin and Germanic Races : Chapter 9. Dutch Women 
—6. Misce'lanea: The Queen and the Employment of Women, The Princess Royat of 
England, Women in the Civil Service, The Pall Mali Gazette on Mrs. Fleets’ Iiluminations of 
Te De um Laudamus, The Lord Chancellor on Parochial Mission Women, South Kensington 
Schools of Art, The pares Education of Women, The State of Victoria, Female Medical 
in Kussia, Ladies’ Educational Association, Lady Murchison—7. “Correspondence— 

Entertainments : Mr. Buchanan's Readings, Monday Popular Concerts, Mr. Henry Ls slic’s 
Literature Miss Martineau's Bic grophical Sketches, William of Normandy, 
&c., Home Thoughts for “Mothers and Mothers’ Mectings, Debrett's Peerage. 


London : Esury Farrurvrs, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 


IIE WELL-BEING of the PEOPLE—THE BUILDER 


of this Week contains: Views and Plan of the Guthrie Memorial Chapel, Clifton—Means 
for the Improvement of the People— Antiquarian Your in Shropshire—New Blacktriars Bridge 
—South Kensington Museum—Barbarisms in Modern Architecture; and other Papers, with 
Artistical and Sanitary News. 4d.; or by post, 5d 
1 York Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


MR. G. F. ARMSTRONG'S POEMS. 


POENs. By Grorcr Francis Armstrong. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


“ Three or four years ago died Edmund J. Armstrong, whose poems have since been 
edited by his brother, Mr. George } rancis Armstrong. The Jatter now publishes a volume of 
verse of his own, simply eutitied ‘ Poems,’ which are likely to attract attention. We shail not 
be surprised if this little volume causcs a considerable fuss.. It is certainly well worth 
examining.” — Daily Telegraph. 

* He has achieved a very successful combination of the melody of Tennyson, with the sub- 
tlety of Browning, and the inspired rhetoric of Swinburne. His blank verse is made subtle 
and suggestive by the flow of a rich and copious rhetoric, though repressed with considerable 
artistic power, and menline after a fushion which never suffers either its implications or its 
direct meanings to grow vague or involved. Llis appeals to the Almighty, his musings on 
Christ. are ail noble in their devotion. Even the occasional references to his slight and reason- 
able scepticism are rendered fascinating by their rich inlay of wise poetic doubt....Mr. Arm- 
strong has learnt the secret of making his pathos unerring by colouring it with the eloquence 
of a highly-wrought belief in the me:cy and love of the great Father of all....To all lovers 
of poetry we eommend Mr. Armstrong's volume as onc of tie cncleess contributions to the 
literature of the period the last pe dozen years have seen.” — Lra 

Proves that he possesses a ond nimbie fancy, some effiue: language, and a rea’y 
supply of images, if not of ideas. “The cast of his mind is essentially lyrical,and his poems 
consequentiy belong to the lyrical order. They have the cliaracteristies of warmth and move- 
ment, lacking, almost as a necessity, reflection and repose. Verhaps the speciality of the Look 
isa certain independence of view and tone, which gives much zest to some of the pieces.” 

onaon Review. 

*“The author—evidently a young man—has struck out of the old beaten paths, and in a 
measure at once original, melodious, and reiined, gives us many pieces which will bear to be 
read once and again, which is saying a good deal as poetry gocs nowudays. At one step the 
poet has taken his place among our true poets, and has gathered round him a rapt and listening 
audien ce.”"— Aberdeen Journal. 

* Mr. Armstrong is brother to him whose poems are favourites at so many homesteads........ 
Through all the soul of poetry lives and bieathes........./he volume wiil certainly prove a 
success.” —Jrish Times. 


Edited by the same Author, 
EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS. With a Memorial 
Preface by the Rev. Groner A. Cuapwicx, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
London : E. Mozes, Son, & Con Dover Street, W. 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


QOUIVE VARCOE. Second Edition. 


“It is thoroughly c xeiting, and the reader will not become critical until the last sentence 
has been read .""—A thene 
“A story of exciting aaa well-sustained interest ; our fuith in its paresuanss, plot, and 
incidents never wavers, and our interest never flags from the first page to the las' 
Pall Malt 


“ As regards the character of the heroine, we have little hog it in fiction. Olive Varcoe 
most as unconventional a heroine as Becky SI Sharpe.” — Gi be 
* Lhis is a very original, well-written, and powerful novel. *” Illustrated London News. 

__ London: Barornens. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EVERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. By the Author of 
“ Ismael and Cassander,” “Colour Considered,” &e. 
“ A tale of unmistakeable power ; it is difficult to analyse the mixed impressions which it 
leaves........ ted — of the book lies in the strange glancing lights of character with 
which it tantalizes us........ his is not ordinary writing. ‘There are many sigus of rare _ 
this little book; Pall Watt Gazette 
“ We have much pleasure in recommending this novelette to the dealers in waste ene 


“Decidedly neither * gs work, nor a story of ‘common life.’ The individuality ‘of 
the characters is marked. “There is much excellent writing, and perhaps too much of the 
result ot deep reading, in the work. Its people are too clever, too weil informed for * every- 
day life’; yet there is a touch of nature in it throuzhout, which, combined with great foree in 
the writing, makes the book a genuine treat—andan uncommon one. For the ordinary novel- 
reader it will be‘ caviare’ in Hamlet's sense, but to the reader blest with intellizence, refine- 

ment, and a catholic taste for what is good, it will be ‘ caviave * in a better sense.” —Fun, 

‘Lhe freshness of the author’s style regilds.” Public Opinion. 

“ A novel by no means dull.”—Court Journal. 

London: Provost & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Ir. a Folio Volume, printed on on per end bound, with gilt cover 
and gilt edges, 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, with 100 Illustrations. 
aad raved from Sketches by the Special Artis and Correspondents of the * Iliusirated 
ion News.” 
Published at the Office, 198 Strand, W.C. And to be had of all Booksellers. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Netarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bamzitaz, 219 Regent Street. 


The Review. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROVGN STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 


Hepwortn Drxon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Fourth 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
“This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's works. 
Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue, the etory of the Tower 


comes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances." —/raminer. 
“From first to Inst t i ‘0 oy rfl with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture .”"— Morning Post. 
* We earnestly recommend this Binns volume to those in quest of amusement ond 
instruction, at once solid and refined. It isa most eloquent and graphic nierien! nervetion.” 
ly Telegray 
as nd Bi ay ag | book is as fascinating as a good novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable 
vistory.”— Daily News. 
“ We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. The who le 
is charmingly written. It is likely to become one of the most popular contributions to | ~— 


“ It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history.”—.Star. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM 
GILBERT. 2 Vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“ An admirable and entertaining work. The public cannot fail to be delighted “dys ea 
ily Telegra, 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 


Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marrsew 


Browne. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Ill ms, 24s. [March 5. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1869. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, Corrected by 
Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Thirty-cighth altion, 
1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, 31s. 6d. 


“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful pogeteatien." Sines, 
“The most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.” 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
KITTY. By M. Bretuam-Epwarps, Author 


“ A Winter with the Swallows,” “ Dr. J acob,” &c. 3 vols. 


A thoroughly good story.” 
“ A very clever ory, exantsitely 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. 


Olave's.” 3 vols. 
“The perusal of * Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us wholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong 
eet by the naturalness and force of its delineations of character.”—A 
k contains many of the excellenecs of the better novels of the class to which it 
Review. 


It is fairly readable trom first to last.” 

TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
GirrorD. 3 vols. 

ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisant. 

“ There is in this story much that is original, and a good deal that evinces talent.""—Observer. 


KATHLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond’s 


Heroine.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen * to the notice of our readers. It is onc of the best 
novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.""—Zimes. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wurrrty. 3 vols. 


“ This book is decidedly worth reading. Resoeememaeme "A thenceum. 


Just published, 8vo. pp. 380, cloth, 5s. 


TTINKER ESOP, and HIS LITTLE LESSONS forthe AGE, 


By Joun Vickers. 

This book of “ modern spirit” in humble life discusses, under the guise of parable, mony 
important ¢ and some tabooed questions, in such a way as to be profitable both to the wise who 
tand it th hiy. and to the simple who understand it only in part; but, in consequence 
of its self-taught Author having in early life to hold the plough instead of the pen, and of its 
being written under circumstances of difficulty in many different public rooms, it is necessarily 
somewhat rough and out of rule in construction, and is liable to give offence to the superficial, 

the one-eyed, and the fastidious. 


“ A curious and remarkable book, dedicated to an imaginary statesman whose qualities and 
capabilities include perfection in morals, manners, temper, integrity, self-knowledge, impar- 
tiality, moderation, and public spirit and patriotism. The very fancy picture has however its 
moral, and the book is socrammed with materials for thinking that we heartily commend it 
to the reader......The subjects of Tinker Asop's philosophisings, moralisings, and political 
parabies range the whole field of statecraft, religion, morals, political and social economy, the 
suffrage, emigration, population, trades’ unions, &c......Me is often witty and humorous, 
generally wise and reflective, and always honest and outspoken.” 

Weekly Dispatch, February 13. 

“ An original and remarkable work. Tinker sop is supposed to be a bond fide tinker, but a 
rare and sagecious artisan, wiser even than Wordsworth's pediar........The book is brimful of 
fines!y humour, and the author is never betrayed into exeggeration........ In the dedication he 
represents the political man as keeping reason above sentiment and not being led by blind 
philanthropy to make a we: to barbari evidently aiming at doing as much 
himself in his various discourses. Since these discourses are supposed to be delivered at well- 
known English towns, and on every-day subjects of public interest, an air of reality is given to 
the book which materially adds to its other charms.”—Daily Telegraph, February 15. 

London: Lonemans, Green, & Co. 


(PHE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE: Our Weak Points and 
our Strength. Occasional Essays. By J. P. Nonuis, M.A., Canon of Bristol, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and tormerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Schoo. 
“ Modd saltim homines et vires suas atque defectus etiam virium suarum proldet prodenter 
noOsse Velint ; atque alii ab aliis inventionis iampada, non res, 
Bacox, De Augm. Scient. 


Edinburgh : Tromas Lacnre. 
London : Smpxim, & Co.; and Hammon, Avams, & Co. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 


Neuralgia, Loss of Nervous and Phy sical 
Power. “By lla L.8.A., &c. of 51 Sackville Street. Picvadiily, 
London, and 2 id Ba ‘Brig This will be found to contain plain indications tor 
the cure of Diseases hitherto wbandoncd as} Lope less ; a illustrated with Cases authenticated 
by the highest Medical authoritics, as Sir Charles Locock, Sir William Fergusson, Sic Kanwid 
Martin. Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Williams, &e., is @ guarantee of the author's expei- 
nee and success in the treatment of these diseases. 
Published by Simraix, Mansmatt, & Co., London. 


Ready in February, Second Edition, 


QORTHOPRAXY. By Hearner Assoc. Inst. C.E., 


Mechanist to the Queen, Prince and Princess of Wales. This Manual on the Treatment 
ot Deformities, &c.. has been almost entirely new written, aud spore of 50 rr 4 
Engravings, descriptive or New sqventions, added to it, in order to bring the Subject on Which 
it treats down to the present pe 


& Soxs; and the Avrmon, 56 Wimpole Street.. 
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The Saturday Review. 
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2 vols. Svo. 15s. 


ALDERSLEIGH : a Tale. By CuristorHEer 
James RrETHMULLER," Author of “ Teuton,” Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 


“‘ There are sparkles of thought and touches of feeling which make ‘ Aldersleigh’ 
a pleasant book to read.”"— Atheneum. 

* We have seldom come across a more thoroughly intelligent and readable book 
than this.”—Observer. 

“It is to all intents and purposes a novel, but without a particle of sensation. 
‘The incidents are all such as might have occurred, and often do occur, in real life.” 

Standard. 

** Its style is clear and forcible, its religious and moral tone such as may satisfy 
the most scrupulous, and its plot highly interesting, although simple in its con- 
struction.”—Morning Post. 

“It is full of know ledge, thought, and experience, and the narrative serves as a 
vehicle for p and d discussions on some of the most interesting 
questions of the day.”—Jilustrated London News, 

“It is more on its delineations of character, and on its spirited conversations, 
than on any elaborate framework of incident, that the success of this story will 
rest.” —English Churchman, 

“A better description of a parish priest, as he ought to be, has not often been 
drawn, and it comes up in sterling excellence, though not in poetical touches, to the 
pictures of Chaucer, George Herbert, and Goldsmith.”—Clerical Journal. 

“ The picture of the misery in Bethnal Green, and of the good clergyman going 
about resolutely to do what he can amidst it, is better than anything we ever read of 
the kind, It is simple, unexaggerated truth.’ ’—Imperial Review. 

* Rip Van Winkle, after his twenty years’ sleep, could not have found himself in 
Jess congenial company, among the new men and ideas of the day, than ‘Aldersleigh’” 
among modern novels.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

* These volumes should be in the hands of all who are inclined to despair at the 
rapid progress of democracy, and to lament the fatal apathy which seems to have 
fallen on Conservatives and Churchmen.”—John Bull, 

* All things work together for the good of them that love the Church, uphold the 
Constitution, worship the Queen, hate Radicalism, loathe modern philosophy, and 
denounce trades’ unions. That is about the creed of this book.’"—London Review. 

* We have an old squire, living a retired life in an old hall, afflicted with gout and 
bad temper, but not incapable of waking up to impulses of generosity at the last. 
We have Jack Rough, a noble specimen of the English working-man, who says many 
a good and true thing about the relations between labour and capital. We have the 
family lawyer, who is thoroughly one of the old school, but whose animadversions 
and criticisms upon men and things are full of stinging power. We have glimpses 
of life in Bethnal Green, of life among brickmakers in the country, and other scenes 
of humble life. Altogether we have been greatly interested in ‘ Aldersleigh,’ and 
have no hesitation in giving it a place amongst the healthiest of works of fiction.” 

Literary World. 


Q. HORATIT FLACCI OPERA. Illustrated 


from Antique Gems by C. W. Kina, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge ; Author of “ Engraved Gems,” &c. The Text and an Introduction 

by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of 

“Lucretius,” &c. Svo. beautifully printed by Whittingham at the Chiswick 

Press, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 21s. [Now ready. 

“T boldly undertake. in good hope of success, to illustrate my author's ideas by precisely 
the same pictorial renderings of them as he would himself have selected had such a method 
of enhenem, the attractions of a book been fashionable in his day. All persons conversant 
with ancient art are aware thet engraved gems exactly the same place in the Roman 
world as prints on paper do in the modern ; all subjects, 
* Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas,’ 

being embodied in their medium, and, by means of impressions, circulated all over the 
empire.”"—Mr. King’s Preface. 


A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, M.D., 


F.R.S., &c.; Author of “ Phychologia Britannica” ; late Professor of Botany 
in Trinity College, Dublin. With Extracts from his Journal and Corre- 
spondence, 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. [Now ready. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 


logues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8yo. 
price 7s, 6d. 


ConTENTS: Ritualism—Increase of the Episcopate—The Church in Natal—Fcce 
a — Miracles and Special Providences — Dogma, Development — The Real 
resence. 


“ We should have difficulty in naming —_ other book of the day in hwy the views of com- 

peting schools are set torth with so much fairness and completeness. "Pa Mall Gazette. 
“These conversations strongly remind us of * Friends in Council.’...... ay he writer has con- 

ducted his arguments with consummate dexterity and candour.’ *_ Titustrated London News. 

“ Flere and there the style reminds us of that pleasantest of all modern dialogues, * Friends 
in Council :’ and by pointing out this resemblance, we mean to bestow no small praise on the 
worthy * Rector and his Friends.’ It is no small gift to be able to conduct the various threads 
of a religious controversy with so many marks of good taste, refinement, and veneer. ” nat 

standard 

“ This is a book of great interest. It is evidently the work of a scholar and a gentlemen.” - 


t 
“ Reminds us in more than one form of the delightful volumcs of Mr. Helps. ‘There is the 
same fairness, the same transparent clearuess, as in the charming, thougitful pages of the 
older writer. ...... In it controversy is handled with not a tincture of bitterness or asperity. 
It stands in marked contrast to the reams of ex: geration and declamation which disgust men 
with volumes in which theological subjects are —John Bull, 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S LIFE: 


an Autobiography. By JEMIMA Compron. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ Far better worth realing than forty-nine of every fifty novels.” Spectator. 
* It isin its unpretending simplicity a really healthy and refreshing change of mental diet 
from the majority of novels — in Pall Mail 
“ Areal ‘ith more good stuff in it than cart-loads of modern novels.” 
Nonconformist. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 


Recently added to the “ Bibliotheca Classica.” 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuisroy, M.A., 
Head-Master of Rochester Grammar School. Vol. II. 16s. 


CONTENTS OF VoL. II.: The Speeches on the Embassy, against 
against Meidias, against Androtion, against Aristocrates, against Timocrates, 
agaiust Aristogeiton, 


LONDON : WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE; anp 
GEORGE BELL, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Recently added to the “Grammar School Classics.” 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA. 


Select Epigrams of Martial, with English Notes b: ong F. A. PALEY, M.A., and 
the late W. H. Srong, B.A., "Browne Scholar, 


VERGILIL BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, et 


ZZENEIDOS (Books I, to IV), Abridged from Professor Comsnevens large 
a ed the Rev. Dr. SHEPPARD, Grammar School, Kidderminster. Fep. 
58. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE; np 
GEORGE BELL, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
The only Authorized and Complete Edition, with Notes and Steel Portraits, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, new style, 12s. ; or, half calf extra, 18s. 


THE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 


Revised and Edited, with Memoir and Life, by his Son, the Right Hon. B, 
DIsRAELI, M.P. 


“ The notes supplied in these volumes by the Right Hon. B. Lo ea yo outer 's gon, are 
replete with interest, and greatly enhance the value of this new edition 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, 


THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 


DISRAELI’S NOVELS. Library Edition. 


5 vols, thick fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. ; postage, 2s. 6d. 


DISRAELI’S NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition. 


5 vols, large crown €vo. cloth, 21s. ; postage, 4s. 


DISRAELI’S NOVELS. The Shilling Edition. 


10 vols. fep. sewed, each vol. 1s. ; postage, 2d. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, Reference Books, by A. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's 
Record Office. 


THE LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY. Crown 8vo. 650 pp. cloth, 6s. ; postage, 5d, 
‘* Fullness, accuracy, and convenient arr t are the iti ~A be desired in a work 
of this nature, and they are found here in ample measure.” — A thencew 
* We have no doubt that the popularity of the work will recompense e the meer for the great 
care and diligence that must have been empioyed in its compilation.”—Guard: 


OUR CONSTITUTION. Crown 8vo. 344 pp. 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 5d. 
A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH 


HISTORY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE BEST CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. 
Tenth Edition, fep. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 3d. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. By Wuirr 


and EwaLp. With Directions for Candidates, Standard of Qualifications, 
Salaries, Latest Examination Papers, and all information for those seeking 
Government Employ. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WARNE'S COMPANION LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
Svo. picture boards, 23.; postage, 4d. . 


SYLVESTER SOUND, the Somnambulist. 


By Henry Cocxron, Author of “* The Love Match.” 
Also, fep. 8vo. same price and style, 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. By 


Mrs. RIDDELL. 


Olive Blake’s Good Work. ‘The Love Match, 
The Saucy Arethusa. Walter Goring, 
Footprints on the Road. Doctor Weld. 
Zoe's Brand. On Guard. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COvEne GARDEN. 


In fep. fancy covers, cloth limp, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 
FLORENCE WILFORD’S NEW NOVEL, 


NIGEL BARTRAW’S IDEAL. 


“ A real and valuable contribution to the existing oy 4 on the much-vexed question a» 
to the capacity and sphere of ‘clever women.’ We hope we may see more of Florence 
ilford.”"—Saturday Review. 
* We commend very heartily this one-shilling es one tas it worth considerably more 
than some which take a guinea from the purchaser.” 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD COVENT GARDEN. 


WARNE’S USEFUL BOOKS. 
Fep. 8vo. boards, with Illustrations, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 


MODERN ATHLETICS. By H. F. Witxissoy, 


of the London Athletic Club. 
Recently issued in this Series, same price and style, 


THE MODERN FENCER. By T. Grirrirus. 
THE MODERN GYMNAST. By Cuartes 


SPENCER. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WARNE’S NEW USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 
Fep. 8vo. boards, each 1s.; postage, 2d. 


POULTRY. An Original and Practical Guide 
to their Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, and Exhibiting. By E. Warrs. 


CAUTION.—All Purchasers of Elizabeth Watts’s New Poultry Book are 
requested to see that they have given to them the New Volume, as it is the 
only work Miss Watts has written on the — all others bearing her 
name being simply edited compilations of other A: uthors. 


‘Also uniform, and at the same price, 


BIRD-KEEPING. By the Author of “ Home 
FLOWERS, and How to Produce Them. By 


E. Watts. 


VEGETABLES: How to Grow Them. By 


E. Watts. 


THE ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


The MARCH NUMBER is now ready. 


CONTENTS : 

j, WESTPHALIA AND THE RUHR BASIN. By T. E. Crirre LEstie. 

2, OF LIFE, LOVE, AND DEATH. Sixteen Sonnets. By DANTE GABRIEL 

3. SPENSER’S HOBBINOL. By Professor HENRY MORLEY. 

4, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED AS TO ITS 
LEGAL CONDITIONS. I. Public Property. By Tuomas Hane. 

5. THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAvaGE. 

6. RELIGIOUS TESTS AND THE NATIONALISING OF THE UNIVER- 
SITIES. By F. A. PALEY. 

7. ON “ THE RING AND THE BOOK,” By the Eprron. 

8. = SOCIAL FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASS. By Professor 

EESLY. 
9. AN INTERNATIONAL MONEY QUESTION. 


By N. Taran, 
10. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The FOURTH EDITION of the FEBRUARY Number of THE FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW is now ready. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S 


Library Edition. Demy Svo, 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I., price 9s., is now ready. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, 


called Frederick the Great. By THoMAS CARLYLE. New Edition, crown 8yo. 
with Portraits and Maps. Vols. V. VI. and VII., completing the Work. 


[Next week, 
*,* These form New Volumes of the Cheap Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Books, 


CHEFS D’EUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS. By Paruirre Burry. Carefully Edited by W. CHarrers, F.S.A. 
Demy Svo. beautifully Illustrated with 200 Engravings. [Vert week. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mounrenry 


JEPHSON and FE, PENNELL ELMuinst, 9th Regiment. Demy S8vo. with 
numerous I]lustrations from Photographs by Lord Walter Kerr, Signor Beato, 
and native Jupanese Drawings. [Next week. 


FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By Georcx 


Rooper. Post Svo. with numerous Illustrations. [This day. 


CONTENTS : 
1, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE SALMO SALAR, ESQ. 
2. A FOX’S TALE. 
3. BOLSOVER FOREST. 
4, THE BAGMAN. 


THE RUINED CITIES of ZULU LAND. 


By Colonel H. M. WALMSLEY. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
(Ne. 


xt week, 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; 


or, Miners and 
Mining. 


By L. Stmonty. Imperial 8vo. with 170 Woodcuts, 16 richly 
coloured Plates, and 14 Maps, 42s, 


ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time, and other 


Imitations and Paraphrases. By RopertT LyTron. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE 


(Western Provinces). By the Author of “ Flemish interiors.” Demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 14s, 


THE GUN, ROD, and SADDLE. By Unique. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS; or, Three 


Bachelors’ Journeyings on the Nile. By Howarp Hopiry. Crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations. (Jn the press. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. New Edition, in 


9 vols. demy Svo.—The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by the Rev. ALEXx- 
ANDER Dyck. £4 4s. 


A GLOSSARY to the WORKS of SHAKE- 


SPEARE. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. Demy 8vo. 12s, 
*,* This forms Vol. IX. of the Rev. A. Dyce’s Edition, and is sold separately. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J.A.Sr, Jonx, New Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d, 


WORKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HESTER’S HISTORY. Reprinted from “All 


the Year Round.” 2 vols, (This day. 


THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. S. C. Hatz. 


2 vols. 
TRUE to LIFE. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotroprr. 


2 vols. 


THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of 


the 17th Lanccrs. By FREDERICK MARTIN. 8 vols. 


A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Aryorp Hearn. 


3 vols, 
LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ 
Constant.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. \ 


H 


Chapters on Orthopredic 


Mary | H 


NEW WORKS. 


FYRASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


No. CCCCLXXI. price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :— 
What is a Bishop? Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 
A Note on Pauperism. By FLORENCE Chaps. 4 and 5. 
NIGHTINGALE. Life in India, 


The Cretan Insurrection of 1866—1868. 
By A RESIDENT IN CRETE. 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine ; or, Scep- | 
ticism. 

A Deaf and Dumb Service. 


A 


The Devil in Leipzig. By M. D. Con- 
way. 
The Grand Force, 


| Mr. Henry Taylor's Plays and Pocin:. 
' The Ethics of Disendowment. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 


2 vols. 8vo. (da March. 
MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By his 
Widow, FraNCEs Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged and corrected. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. Portraits, 21s. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By 
ALpHEvs Topp. Vol. II. (completion) with a copious Index to the entire work. 
(/n March. 


(SOMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, 


CONSTITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of 
LONDON. By Grorcr Nortox. Third Edition, revised, with a copious Index. 
8vo. price 14s, 


(THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
Islington. By WitL1aM Howrrr. Square crown 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 21s. 


‘(HE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. 
. Grorce Hartwic. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 
vo. 21s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By With 9 Maps and Plans, § Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


T 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir Cuartes Locke EASTLAKE, late President of the 
Royal Academy. Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 


HE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 
(THE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 


RENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 21s, 


into Blank Verse by G. W. Epcinton. Vol.I. 8vo. with Map, 10s, 6d, 
WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. Gro. W. Cox, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. Fep, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of GRANT'S CAMPAIGN for 


the CAPTURE of RICHMOND, 1864—1865 ; with an Outline of the 


of the American Civil War. By Cannon. Post 8vo. 
HAISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. 
| Vol, V. 8vo. 


‘HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


| Translated from the German of K. von HkLEBORN, by A. D. CoLERipGr, 
| M.A. With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


| HANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 


TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays, By the Author of “ Recrea- 
| tions of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| 
NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


A 
HUMAN MIND. By James Mitt. A New Edition, with Notes by ALEX- 
| ANDER Bain, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE Grorer, Edited, with additional 
Notes, by JoHN Stuart MILL. 2 vols, 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


OLMES on the SURGICAL TREAT- 


MENT of CHILDREN'S DISEASES. Second Edition, revised, with new 
Surgery and Paracentesis Thoracis. 8vo, Illustrations, 


By J. H. Mente D’Avniené, D.D. 
(Nearly ready. 


price 21s. 


ORSE and MAN: being Hints to Horsemen. 


By C.8, Mancn Author of Jurisprudence,” &¢. Fep. Svo, 2s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


This day is published, No, XX. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for MARCH: an 


Jilustrated Monthly. 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
1. BREAKING A BUTTERFLY: or, 4. STUDIES IN THE TOWER OF LON- 
By the | DON. 
uthor of “Guy ivingstone,” &e. 5. SUNNISIDE GARDENS. 
Chapters | OF SF. VALENTINE. By 
2, DR. TRUSLER'S MAXIMS. With G. A. Henry, Author All But 
several Illustrations, Lost,” &c. Lllustrated by 
3. A VAURIEN. With an Iilustration. 7, A DAY AT PERUGIA. 
Chapter 1.-On the Mere. Chapter 2.—. | 8. THE GENESIS OF THE CAD. 
On the Island. 9. COMING TOGETHER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 


Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from | 


Sabaraé to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. &e. 
2 vols. with Maps and Illustrations. [Yow ready. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. 


From 
Published and Original Sources. By F. W. Hawkixs. 2 vols, 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir teat. ” In 1 vol. (Ready this day. 
ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Aw American. | vol. 8vo. 
BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past and 


Present. By J. Ewixe Rircniz. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED: a New Novel. 


By J AMES Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last 
Love,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuarzzs H. 


Ross, Author of “‘ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 


Buack, Author of ‘‘ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. 


JOHN TWILLER: 


By D. P. Starkey, LL.D. 1 vol. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: 
By the Author of “ A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a Novel. By Toomas Sprient, 


Author of * Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


JHE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Greet, 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. 


MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. 


Fewn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


By 


[Ready this day. 


a Romance of the Heart. 
[Ready this day. 


a Novel. 


(Just ready. 


By Grorer MANVILLE 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents von MARCH: 
1 iy | a, TWO RELIGIONS: the Religion of the Bible and the Religion of the 
2. THE CULTIVATION OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. By Joun Hotran. 
3. vir oo GAL SPEECHES AND EPISCOPAL VOTES IN THE IRISH PAR- 
ENT.—Part Il. By W. Mazikar Bravy, D.D. 
4. ST. JOUN LORD BOLINGBROKE. By the Rev. Joan Hunt. 
5. ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE BY WOMEN, By Lypia Exnestixe Becxen. 
6 THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHAKIST IN THE CATECHISM, By 


Professor Conineron. 


7. NOTICES OF BOOKs, 


| NEW BOOKS. 
“HOMER'S ILIAD. In English Rhymed 


Verse. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D.,D.C.L. 2 ok small 4to. [Neri week. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Revision of 


ad Authorized Version. By Henry AtrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
wn 6s. [Nearly ready. 


PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Examination of 


some Recent Speculations. By the Duke o! of ARGYLL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rev. 


A. W. THOROLD. Crown 8yvo. 3s, 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES of ASSCHYLOS. A 


New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed 
Choral Odes. By E. H. PLumprre, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 12s, 


TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of Verse. 


By Saran (Sapir), With a Memoir by E. H. Piumprnre, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, and 


uniform with, ‘Poems Written for a Child.” Square 32mo. with Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6g. 


POEMS. By Menetra Bure Smepiey. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


**Miss Smedley is a genuine poet. She has thought, exquisite feeling, a nice eye for nature, 
and, above all, a spontaneous command of rhythm, that sine gud non of the postic —— 
“ Remarkable for real and mature originality of thought, the flower of an exacting discipiine 
of intellect.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR and 


his KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Compiled and arranged by J. T. K. 
Small Svo. cloth, Is. Gd. ; paper covers, 1s. 


“The present little work will, we think, be as popular with the general public as Mr. Cony- 
beare’s and Sir Edward Strachey’s editions ‘with scholars." Westminster Review. 


KRILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. R. 8. 


Rarsron. Crown Svo, with Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker, 5s. 
= Mr. Ralston has found a a. - of pearls - diamonds, and, with the help of the 
publisher and i has his a fit and tasteful or al 
‘aturday Review. 


THE TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the Author of | 


* One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. 


BURIED ALONE: a Story. By A New Waiter. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway Staii in the Kingdom. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 
THE ROCK AHEAD. | BLACK SHEED. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. | BARREN HONOUR, 
MISS FORRESTER. i SWORD AND GOWN. 


Now ready, 6s. the Cheap Edition of 
THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 
By W. H. LL.D. 
Also, now ready, uniform with the above, 6s. 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance. Dy the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


NOTICE.—Two Serial Stories will commence in the NEXT NUMBER, 


1. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘* East Lynne,” &c. 


2. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of 


“ George Geith.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. | 


THE WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
D.C.L., Poct-Laureate. 


1. POEMS. Small 9s, 

2. MAUD, and other Poems, Small 8vo. 5s. 

3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s. 

4. TITE PRINCESS: a Medley. Small 8vo. 5s. 

5. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small &vo. 7s. 

6. ENOCIL ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 6s, 

7. SELECTION FROM THE ABOVE WORKS, Square 8vo. 5s. 


STRAHAN & CO., aa, 56 LUDGATE THLL. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Vol, I., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 


to the Present Time. By Sir Epwanp S, Creasy, M.A., Emeritus Professor 
of History in University College, London ; late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 45 vols. Vol. I. Being the History of England to the end of 
the Reign of Edward I. 


“ Where a large long book is read by tens, a book of moderate size will be read by hundreds. 
But it must be a real History; and to be this, it must omit nothing that is essential for clear 
knowledge and sound judgment ; and it must be something more than a dry compendium of 
dates and facts, or a series of Gis sjointed essays. It must have animation as weil as accuracy. 
It must have unity and entirety of organism and purpose; and it must have artistic propor- 
tions. Moreover, even as the biography of an individual is valueless without some knowledge 
of those with whom he had dealings, and of the society in which he moved, it is necessa 
to accompany the history of any one State with sketches of other States, and of the gener 
progress of events in the civilized world. 

* All this isto be done. Whether I have done or can do it, is, of course, a very different 
matter.” — rom the l’reface. 


LONDON : JAMES WALTON, BOOKSELLER AND So TO UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 137 GOWER STREE 


MUGH MILLER’S WORKS.—CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
Now publishing, in — Volumes, cloth, each 5s. 
ready, 


MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS; or, The Story of 


My Education. 


Edinburgh : pee y P. Nimmo. y Co., London. 


Sold 
id all Booksellers, and at Railway Book § 
Prospectuses of the Series may be Cisinet on application to he] Publisher, or any 
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27, 1869. 


The Review. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 


| 
A RENT IN A CLOUD. | 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY.’ 


Just published, 12mo. cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF PRUSSIA, 


From the Times of the Knights of the Cross and Sword to the | 
Occupation of Hanover, 1867. 


COMPILED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. G. M. A. D. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO,, AVE MARIA LANE. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


PHINEAS FINN, 
The Irish Member. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WITH 20 ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Ready this day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Edited by ADOLF KAMPHAUSEN. 
Translated from the Second Edition (Berlin, 1865) by G. H. VENABLEs. 
Edited by the Rev. EpmMuND VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready, 3 vols, 8vo. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. | 
By HAWLEY SMART. | 


“ We predict for this book a decided success. Had the author of ‘ Breezie Langton’ omitted 
his name froin the title-page we should unhesitatingly have credited Mr. Whyte Melville with 
his labours. ‘The force and truth of the hunting and racing sketches, the lively chat of the 
club and the barracks, the pleasant flirting scenes, and the general tone of g cont all 
carry us back far beyond the (lays of the extravagant ‘White Rose’ to tpose of * Kate 
Coventry ’ end * Disby Grand.’ "—Ssaturday Review, February 20, 1869. 

“ One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a Jong time.” 

A thenceum, February 20, | 
“ Every chapter of ‘ Breezie Langton’ is interesting and pa 
lon Review, January 30, 1869. 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. By the Author of 


the Popular Novel, “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 


Nearly ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Honourable CHARLES GREY. 


With Two Pertraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, complete in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


e 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 
Author of “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 

Just ready, | 

THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Miss 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


_SACHARD BENTLEY, KEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE. 
This day is published, small 8vo. sewed, 4d. 


GROWING ROSES OUT OF DOORS, Notes | 


on the Art of, By Rev. B. Fisner, M.A., F.G.S., &c. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


THE LADIES’ BOOK ON GARDENING. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


LOUDON’S LADIES’ COMPANION to the 


FLOWER GARDEN. New Edition, Edited by C. Epmonps, Chiswick. 


LONDON : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 

! 
THE BEST WORK ON PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Demy Svo. cloth, 18s. 


HOW to LAY OUT a GARDEN, from a 


Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres. By Epwarp Baer, Landscape 
Gardener, Birkenhead Park. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, &c. 


LONDON : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROBIN GRAY: a New Novel. By CHARLes GIBBON, | 
| 


Author of “ Dangerous Connexions.” 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. | 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown Svo. each 7s. 64. 


Now ready, 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS; 


AND 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, with 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. price 12s. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Ari. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
An Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 


| REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” 
AND ALTERATIONS. 


WITH A PREFACE 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, Vol. V. crown svo. 9s. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


GMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


1869. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MR. C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRI- 


TAIN”: a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries during 1866-7. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. immediately. 


“It is seldom that we meet with a work so able and suggestive. 
mages entertaining and almost fascinating book of travel. should read it, and 
once. — ily Telegra: 
“ Full of suggestiveness and power.”—Daily News. 


A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPE- 


DITION. By CLemMENTs R. MARKHAM. With a Chapter by Lieut. W. 
F. PripEavx, containing an Account of the Mission and Captivity of Mr. 
Rassam and his Companions. 8vo. with Maps, &c., 14s. 


“ Unquestionably the best that has yet appeared.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“ ‘The events which happened from the —- of Consul fameron to the end of the expe- 
dition have never been told more graphically 


ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues; its Actual Present and Possible Future. By W. T. THornron, 
Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


° ba. may. on the whole, be doubted whether any considerable economic work of equal merit | 


ared since the first publication of Mr. Mill's * Political Economy.’ It forms a most | 
able contribution to economic science.""—A thenaum. 


MR. A. R. WALLACE’S “ THE MALAY 


ARCHIPELAGO,” the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Birds of ae. ! 


A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 2 vols. crown 8 


with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHTS 


SPEECHES op QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor | 
Rogers. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 
“ Mr. Bright's speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an apprenticeship to popular and | 


parliamentary oratory.” *—Daily News, 
*E instructive, and eminently useful as models of efficient | 
oratory. "_vall Mall Gazette. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852—68. 


“ The style is clear, cheep, 
and eloquence, wh 
without being epigrams, so parali Mall Gazette. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 


1869. Sixth Year of Publication. By FrepericK MArtriN. A Statistical, 

Mercantile, and Historical Account of the Civilized World, for the Year 1809. 

Forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
[Second Edition. 


“ Becomes year by you more valuable and indispensable, und is quite a treasury of useful 
information.” —Times, 


THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY’S SER- 


MONS PREACHED in the KING’S WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829—1869. 
8vo. price 10s, 6d. (This day, 


SIR F. H. DOYLE’S 


POETRY.” Delivered before the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir 
Francis H. Doy eg, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ They are for the most part sincularly graceful in style.’ —edag Review. 
ull of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight." Spec 


THE HON. RODEN NOEL’S “ BEATRICE,” 


It rises when occasion requires it into 
eminently enliven Miss Martineau 


and other Poems. Borns = 8vo. 6s. 
“* * Beatri is, i noble poem: it displays a splendour of landscape paint- 
ing, a definite pre of *highly-col loured description, which has not t often been 
surpassed.” —Pail Mall it Gaset 


IDYLLS and EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the 


Greek Anthology. By RicHarD GARNEIT. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM of FIGURE SKATING. Being 


the Theory and Practice of the Art as developed in England, with a glance 
at its Origin and History. By H. E. VANDERVELL and T. M. Wrruam, 
Members of the London Skating Club. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


THE OLD VEGETABLE NEUROTICS: 


Hemlock, Opium, Belladonna, and Henbane. Their Physiological Action and 
Therapeutical Use, Alone and in Combination. Being the Gulstonean 
Lectures of 1868, extended, and including a complete Examination of the 
Active Constituents of Opium. By Joun HaR.ey, M.D. Lond 


price 12s. 

FORCE and NATURE: 
Repulsion. The Radical Principles of Energy graphically Discussed in their 
Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. F, WixsLow, 


M.D. 8vo. 


MEDICINE in MODERN TIMES; or, Dis- 
courses delivered at a Mecting of the British Medical pret Ai a Oxford. 
By Dr. Stokes, Dr. Acland, Professor Rolleston, Professor Haughton, and 
Dr. — _— a Report on Mercury by Dr. HUGHES BENNETT. Crown 8yo, 
price 7s. 


[This day. 
PROFESSOR MAURICE’S “ THE CON- 


SCIENCE.” Lectures on Casuistry delivered at Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
i ~ yd health: d refreshing. The author sti mulates 
tbought'go that the reader tions, van elevated 


CANON WESTCOTT’S “ENGLISH BIBLE.” 


) & General View of the History of the English Bible. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


“ ‘orth, and ts the results with singular clearness, 


[This day. 


[This day. 


G & ~., LONDON. 


< 


expressive. 
it lends itself to the saying things which, , 


“ LECTURES on 


. F.R.C.P. Svo. 


Attraction 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON 
PRESS. 


VESUVIUS. Professor With 


a Coloured Map < the Lava Currents, and numerous Illustrations Maps, 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. = 
CONTENTS : Vesnvies at Rest—In Action—In the 19th Cent 
teristic Phenomena—Periods of Rest and Activity—Form and a tet 
Minerals—Lava and Ashes, &c. 
“ Contains much historical and scientific rooteer reduced to a pleasant and readable form, 
Of the volume asa — e ly speak in terms regard 
a work ve lace on the thelves of of every Student ef phy physical scence. 
‘raminer, 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Theoretical and Practical. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, The Gymnasium, 
Oxford. Illustrated MACDONALD. Extra fep. 7s. 6d. 


be in the bande of ove : ny and It marked in every 
y good sense, and is so clearly w mn ti ee ae ts rules. earnestly 
hope that the book will find not only many readers, but earnest disciples." — Lancet. . 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARN. 


ING. —~y with Preface and Notes, by W. ALDIS Wricut, M.A. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 


TONGUE. By A. BRAcuer. Translated by G. W. Krrcums. Extra fep, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL DOCU. 


| MENTS, relating to Great Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Wilkins and 
Spelman, by A. W. Happay, B.D. and W. Sruspss, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 21s, 
(This day. 
This is a reconstruction of Wilkins’ ‘ Concilia,’’ but it is so entirely recast 
and so greatly enlarged as to be in effect a new work altogether. It contains 
a considerable number of documents never before printed, besides removing 
spurious documents, and assigning the right date and authors to others, 


ENACTMENTS in PARLIAMENT specially 


concerning the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected 
Arranged by the Rev. J. Gnirrrras, Keeper of the Archives of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Svo. 12s. (This day. 


| OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXIII. (for MARCH). 
CONTENTS 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S “ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE.” 
PROFESSOR SEELEY on “ MILTON'S POETRY.” 
MR. FRANCIS GALTON’S “ HEREDITARY GENIUS.” 
MISS ROSSETTI’S “ THE BETTER COUNTRY.” Three Sonnets. 
MRS. BROTHERTON’S “ CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE MAID.” 
Concluded. 
THE LADIES’ GRY, “ NOTHING TO DO.” 
“JOHN KEBLE.” ByA.P.S. 
The New Story, 


“ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 12—15. 
New Book by the Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 


/-PHANTASMAGORIA, and other Poems. 


By Lewis CARROLL. Fep. 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 
“ Unquestionably a vein of cleverness runs through the volume.” —London Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


In a few days, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Volume V. 


GREAT CHRISTIANS of FRANCE : St. Louis and Calvin. By M. Guizor. 
Crown 8vo. with caeetanaaatees 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Third Edition, just ready, 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By 


the Rev. HuGH MAcMILLAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; morocco, 10s, 6d. and 12s. 
* Te has made the world more beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to messages of love aud 
H voices of praise that might otherwise have been unheard.” —Lritish Quarterly. 
* Ably and eloquently written.""—J’all Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NOVELS. 


THE CHAPLET of PEARLS: or, the White | 


and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 
n 8vo, 12s. 


e has written another chasing story, wy) one, who begin to read it will not be 
likely to (= vit down until they have reached the of the last chapter.” —Star. 
e has brought lofty aim as well as high art to the construction of astory which may 
Pre. a place amongst the best efforts in historical ‘Lhe rare uni 
seins laren terest of this graceful story make one regret how seldom now comes the old 
to refresh amidst the enfeebling fiction of fashion." —Morning Post. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS’ “REALMAH.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. lés. 


“It is. hi a consistent and even beautiful whole, and its chief charm arises not so 
much from the principal character alone as from the carefully discriminated types with which 
it is surrounded and set in contrast.”— Pall Mull Gazctte. 


MACMILLAN & LONDON. 


ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street ane in the Parish of St. . Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
fflec, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 27, 1869. 
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